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THE IMPORTANCE OF ORDER IN CONDUCT. 



1 G)RiNTH. xiv. 40. < 

Let all things be done'^n order. 

ReugioX) like every regular and well con- 
ducted system, is composed of a variety of 
parts; each of which possesses its separate 
importance, and contributes to the perfecticm 
of the whole. Some graces are essential to it ; 
such as faith and repentance, the love of God^ 
and the love of our neighbour ; which, for that 
reason, must be often inculcated on men. 
There are other dispositions and habits, which, 
though they hold not so high a rank, yet ave 
necessary to the introduction and support of 
the former; and, therefore, in religious ex- 
hortations, these also justly claim a place. Of 

VOL. II^i A 
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this nature is that regard to order, method, 
and regularity, which the apostle enjoins us 
in the text to carry through the whole of life. 
Whether you consider it as, in itself, a moral 
duty, or not, yet I hope soon to convince you 
that it is essential to the proper discharge of 
almost all duties ; and merits, upon that ac* 
count, a greater degree of attention than is 
commonly paid to it in a religious view. 

If you look abroad into the world, you may 
be satisfied, at the first glance, that a vicious 
and libertine life is always a life of confusion. 
Thence it is natural to infer, that order is 
friendly to religion. As the neglect of it co- 
incides with vice, so the preservation of it must 
assist virtue. By the appointment of Provi- 
dence, it is indispensably requisite to worldly 
prosperity. Thence arises a presumption, 
that it is connected also with spiritual improve- 
ment. When you behold a man's affairs, 
through negligence and misconduct, involved 
in disorder, you naturally conclude that his 
ruin approaches. You may, at the same time, 
justly suspect, that the causes which affect his 
temporal welfare, operate also to the prejudice 
of his moral interests. The apostle teaches us 
in this chapter, that God is not the author of 
coTifusion.* He is a lover of order ; and all his 

* Ver. SS. 
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wotks are iiill of order. But, where canfusum 
iSf there t$ its close attendant, every evil work.* 
In the sequel of this discourse, I shall point 
oat some of those parts of conduct wherein 
it is most material to virtue that order take 
place ; and then shall conclude with shewing 
the high advantages which attend it Allow 
me to recommend to you, order in the conduct 
of your affairs; order in the distribution of 
your time ; order in the management of your 
fortune ; order in the regulation of your a- 
musements ; order in the arrangement of your 
society. Thus let all things be done in order. 

L Maintain order in the conduct of your 
worldly affairs. Every man, in every station 
of life, has some concerns, private, domestic^ 
or public, which require successive attention ; 
he is placed in some sphere of active duty. 
Let the employments which belong to that 
sphere be so arranged, that each may keep its 
place without jostling another ; and that which 
regards the world may not interfere with what 
is due to Girod. In proportion to the multi- 
plicity of affairs, the observance of order be* 
comes more indispensable. But scarcely is 
there any train of life so simple and uniform, 

* James, iii. 16. 
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but what will suffer through the neglect of it. 
I speak not now of suffering in point of world- 
ly interest I call upon you to attend to high- 
er interests; to remember that the orderly 
conduct of your temporal affairs, forms a great 
part of your duty as Christians. 

Many, indeed, can hardly be persuaded of 
this truth. A strong propensity has, in every 
age, appeared among men, to sequestrate re- 
ligion from the commerce of the world. Sea- 
sons of retreat and devotion they are willing to 
appropriate to God. But the world they con- 
sider as their own province. They carry on a 
sort of separate interest there. Nay, by the 
respect which, on particular occasions, they 
pay to religion, tney often imagine that they 
have acquired the liberty of acting, in worldly 
matters, according to what plan they choose. 
How entirely do such persons mistake the de- 
sign of Christianity ! — In this world you are 
placed by Providence as on a great field of 
trial. By the necessities of your nature, you are 
tailed forth to different employments. By many 
ties you are connected with human society. 
From superiors and inferiors, from neighbours 
and equals, from friends and enemies, demands 
arise and obligations circulate through all the 
ranks of lif^. This active scene was contrived 
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by the wisdom of Heaven, on purpose that it 
might bring into exercise all the virtues of the 
Christian character ; your justice, candour, and 
veracity, in dealing with one another; your 
fidelity to every trust, and your conscientious 
dischai^e of every office which is committed 
to you ; your affection for your friends ; your 
forgiveness of enemies ; your charity to the 
distressed ; your attention to the interests of 
your family. It is by fulfilling all these obli- 
gations, in proper succession, that you shew 
yaw conversation to be such as becomeih the 
gospel of Christ* It is thus you make tfovr 
tight so to shine before men^ that they may see 
your good works^ and glorify your Father which 
is in heaven. It is thus you are rendered meet 
for the inheritance of the saints in light. — But 
how can those various duties be discharged by 
persons who are ever in that hurry and per-f 
plexity which disorder creates? You wish, 
perhaps, to perform what your character and 
station require. But, from the confusion in 
which you have allowed yourselves to be involv- 
ed, you find it to have become impossible. 
What was neglected to be done in its proper 
place, thrusts itself forward at an inconvenient^ 
season. A multitude of affairs crowd upon 
you together. DijSTerent obligations distract 
yoo; and this distraction is sometimes tU? 
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cause, sometimes the pretence, of equally ne- 
glecting them all, or, at least, of sacrificing the 
greater to the lessen 

Hence arise so many inconsistent char^cters^ 
and such frequent instances of partial and di- 
vided goodness, as we find in the world ; ap- 
pearances of generosity without justice, honour 
without truth, probity to men without reve- 
rence of God. He who conducts his affairg 
with method and regularity, meets every duty 
ill its proper place, and assigns' it its due rank. 
But where there is no order in conduct, there 
can be no uniformity in character. The na- 
tural connection and arrangement of duties 
are lost If virtue appear at all, it wiU only 
be in fits and starts^ The authority of con- 
science may occasionally operate, when our 
situation affords it room for exertion. But in 
other circumstances of equal importance, every 
moral sentiment will be overpowered by the 
tumultuous bustle of worldly affairs. Fretful- 
ness of temper, too, will generally characterise 
those who are negligent of order. The hurry 
in which they live, and the embarrassments 
with which they are surrounded, keep their 
spirits in perpetual ferment. Conflicting with 
difficulties which they are unable to overcome, 
<x>nscious of their own misconduct, but asham- 
ed to confess it, they are engaged in many a 
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secret struggle ; and the uneasiness which they 
suffer within, recoils in bad humour on all who 
are around them. Hence the wretched re- 
sources to which, at last, they are obliged to 
fly, in order to quit their cares. In despair of 
being able to unravel what they have suffered 
to become so perplexed, they sometimes sink 
into supine indolence, sometimes throw them- 
selves into the arms of intemperance and loose 
pleasure ; by either of which they aggravate 
their guilt, and accelerate their ruin. To the 
end that order may be maintained in your 
affairs, it is necessary, 

II. That you attend to order in the distri-p 
bution of your time. Time you ought to con- 
sider as a sacred trust ^committed to you by 
God, of which you are now the depositaries, 
and are to render account at the last That 
portion of it which he has allotted you, is in- 
tended partly for the concerns of this world, 
partly for those of the next Let each of 
these occupy, in the distribution of your time, 
that space which properly belongs to it Let 
not the hours of hospitality and pleasure in- 
terfere with the discharge of your necessary 
afifiirsi and let not what you call necessary 
affairs encroach upon the time which is due 
to devotion. To every thing there is a season, 

2 
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mid a time far every purpose under the heaven.* 
If you delay till to-morrow what ought to be 
done to-day, you overcharge the morrow with 
a burden which belongs not to it. You load 
the wheels of time, and prevent it from carry- 
ing you along smoothly. He who every mor- 
ning plans the transactions of the day, and fol- 
lows out that plan, carries on a thread which 
will guide him through the labyrinth of the 
^ost busy life. The orderly arrangement of 
his time is like a ray of light which darts itself 
through all his affairs. But where no plan is 
laid, where the disposal of time is surrendered 
merely to the chance of incidents, all things 
lie huddled together in one chaos, which ad- 
mits neither of distribution nor review. 

The first requisite for introducing order 
into the management of time, is, to be im- 
pressed with a just sense of its value. Con- 
sider well how much depends upon it, and 
how fast it flies away. Tlie bulk of men are 
in nothing more capricious and inconsistent 
than in their appreciation of time. When 
they think of it as the measure of their con- 
tinuance on earth, they highly prize it, and 
with the greatest anxiety seek to lengthen it 
out. / But when they view it in separate par- 

.* Eccles. iii; 1. 
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eels, they appear to hold it in contempt, 
and squander it with inconsiderate profusion. 
While they complain that life is short, they 
are often wishing its different periods at an 
end. Covetous of every other possession, of 
time only they are prodigal. 'I'hcy allow 
every idle man to be master of this property, 
and make every frivolous occupation welcome 
that can help them to consume it. Among 
those who are so careless of time, it is not to 
be expected that order sliould be observed in 
its distribution. But, by this fatal neglect, how 
many materials of severe and lasting regret 
are they laying up in store for themselves ! 
The time which they suffer to pass away In 
the midst of con fusion, bitter repentance seeki 
afterwards in vain to recaL What was omit- 
ted to be done at its proper moment, arises 
to be the torment of some future season. Man- 
hood is disgraced by the consequences of ne- 
glected youth. Old age, oppressed by cares 
that belonged to a former period, labours 
urider a burden not its own. At the close of 
life, the dying man beholds with anguish that 
his days are finishing, when his preparation 
for eternity is hardly commenced. Such are 
the effects of a disorderly waste of tim^ 
through not attending to its value. Every 
thing in the life of such persons is misplaced. 
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cause, sometimes the pretence, of equally ne- 
glecting them all, or, at least, of sacrificing the 
greater to the lesser. 

Hence arise so many inconsistent char^cters^ 
and such frequent instances of partial and di- 
vided goodness, as we find in the world ; ap- 
pearances of generosity without justice, honour 
without truth, probity to men without reve- 
rence of God. He who conducts his afiairg 
with method and regularity, meets every duty 
ill its proper place, and assigns' it its due rank. 
But where there is no order in conduct, there 
can be no uniformity in character. The na- 
tural connection and arrangement of duties 
are lost If virtue appear at all, it wiU only 
be in fits and starts^ The authority of con- 
science may occasionally operate, when our 
situation affords it room for exertion. But in 
other circumstances of equal importance, every 
moral sentiment will be overpowered by the 
tumultuous bustle of worldly affairs. Fretful- 
ness of temper, too, will generally characterise 
those who are negligent of order. The hurry 
in which they live, and the embarrassments 
with which they are surrounded, keep their 
spirits in perpetual ferment. Conflicting with 
difficulties which they are unable to overcome, 
<x>nscious of their own misconduct, but asham- 
ed to confess it, they are engaged in many a 
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secret struggle ; and the uneasiness which they 
suffer within, recoils in bad humour on all who 
are around them. Hence the wretched re- 
sources to which, at last, they are obliged to 
fly, in order to quit their cares. In despair of 
being able to unravel what they have suffered 
to become so perplexed, they sometimes sink 
into supine indolence, sometimes throw them^ 
selves into the arms of intemperance and loose 
pleasure ; by either of which they aggravate 
their guilt, and accelerate their ruin. To the 
end that order may be maintained in your 
affairs, it is necessary, 

II. That you attend to order in tlie distri-p 
bution.of your time. Time you ought to con- 
sider as a sacred trust committed to you by 
God, of which you are now the depositaries, 
and are to render account at the last That 
portion of it which he has allotted you, is in- 
tended partly for the concerns of this world, 
partly for those of the next. Let each of 
these occupy, in the distribution of your time, 
that space which properly belongs to it. Let 
not the hours of hospitality and pleasure in- 
terfere with the discharge of your necessary 
affairs, and |et not what you call necessary 
affairs encroach upon the time which is due 
to devotion. To every thing there is a season, 
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mnd a time far every purpose under the heaven.^ 
If you delay till to-morrow what ought to be 
done to-day, you overcharge the morrow with 
a burden which belongs not to it. You load 
the wheels of time, and prevent it from carry- 
ing you along smoothly. He who every mor- 
ning plans the transactions of the day, and fol- 
lows out that plan, carries on a thread which 
will guide him through the labyrinth of the 
^ost busy life. The otderly arrangement of 
his time is like a ray of light which darts itself 
through all his affairs. But where no plan is 
laid, where the disposal of time is surrendered 
merely to the chance of incidents, all things 
lie huddled together in one chaos, which ad- 
mits neither of distribution nor review. 

The first requisite for introducing order 
into the management of time, is, to be im- 
pressed with a just sense of its value. Con- 
sider well how much depends upon it, and 
how fast it flies away. The bulk of men are 
in nothing more capricious and inconsistent 
than in their appreciation of time. When 
they think of it as the measure of their con- 
tinuance on earth, they highly prize it, and 
with the greatest anxiety seek to lengthen it 
out. j But when they view it in separate par- 

.* Eccles. vli 1. 
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eels, they appear to hold it in contempt, 
and squander it with inconsiderate profttsion. 
While they complain that life is short, they 
are often wishing its different periods at an 
end* Covetous of every other possession, of 
time only they are prodigal. They allow 
every idle man to be master of this property, 
and make every frivolous occupation welcome 
that can help them to consume it. Among 
those who are so careless of time, rt is not to 
be expected that order should be observed in 
its distribution. But, by this fatal neglect, how 
many materials of severe and lasting regret 
are they laying up in store for themselves ! 
The time which they suffer to pass away in 
the midst of confusion, bitter repentance seekd 
afilerwards in vain to recal. What was omit- 
ted to be done at its proper moment, arises 
to be the torment of some future season. Man- 
hood is disgraced by the consequences of ne- 
glected youth. Old age, oppressed by cares 
that belonged to a former period, labours 
udder a burden not its own. At the close of 
'life, the dying man beholds with anguish that 
his days are finishing, when his preparation 
for eternity is hardly commenced. Such are 
the effects of a disorderly waste of time, 
through not attending to its value. Every 
thing in the life of such persons is misplaced 
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Nothing is performed aright, from not being 
performed in due season. 

But he who is orderly in the distribution 
of his time, takes the proper method of escap- 
ing those manifold evils. He is justly said to 
redeem the time. By proper management he 
prolongs it He lives much in little space ; 
more in a few years than others do in many. 
He can live to God and his own soul, and at 
the same time attend to all the lawful interests 
of the present world. He looks back on the 
past, and provides for the future. He catches 
and arrests the hours as they fly. They are 
marked down for useful purposes, and their 
memory remains. Whereas those hours fleet 
by the man of confusion like a shadow. His 
days and years are either blanks of which he 
has no remembrance, or they are filled up 
with such a confused and irregular succession 
of unfinished transactions, that though he re- 
members he has been busy, yet he can give 
no account of the business which has employ- 
ed him. Of him, more than of any other, it 
may with justice be pronounced, that he walk" 
eth in a vain show ; he zs disquieted in vain. 

HI. Introduce order into the management 
of your fortune. Whatever it be, let the ad- 
ininistration of it proceed with method and 
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economy. From time to time examine your 
situation ; and proportion your expence to 
your growing or diminishing revenue. Pro- 
vide what is necessary before you indulge iix 
what is superfluous. Study to do justice to 
all with whom you deal, before you affect the 
praise of liberality. In a word, fix such a 
plan of living as you find that your circum- 
stances will fairly admit, and adhere to it in- 
variably against every temptation to improper 
excess. 

No admonition respecting morals is more 
necessary than this, to the age in which we 
live ; an age manifestly distinguished by a pro- 
pensity to thoughtless profusion ; wherein all 
the different ranks of men are observed to 
press with forward vanity on those who are 
above them ; to vie with their superiors in 
every mode of luxury and ostentation ; and to 
seek no farther argument for justifying extra- 
vagance, than the fashion of the times, and 
the supposed necessity of living like others 
around them. This turn of mind begets con- 
tempt for sober and orderly plans of life. It 
overthrows all regard to domestic concerns 
and duties. It pushes men on to hazardous 
and visionary schemes of* gain ; and unfortu- 
nately unites the two extremes of grasping 
with rapaciousness, and of squandering with 
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profusion. In the midst of such disorder, no 
prosperity can be of long continuance. While 
confusion grows upon men's affairs, and pro- 
dignity at the same time wastes their sub- 
stance, poverty makes its advances like an arm^ 
ed num. They tremble at the view of the ap- 
proaching evil; but have lost the force of^ 
mind to make provision against it. Accus- 
tomed tQ move in a round of society and plea- 
sures disproportioned to their condition, they 
are unable to break through the enchantments 
of habit ; and with their eyes open» sink into 
the gulf which is before them. Poverty en- 
forces dependence ; and dependence increasesi 
corruption. Necessity first betrays them into 
mean compliances ; next, impels them to open 
crimes ; and, beginning with ostentation and 
extravagance, they end in infamy and guilt 
Such are the consequences of neglecting order 
in oar worldly circumstances. Such is the 
circle in which the profuse and the dissolute 

daily run. ^To what cause so much as to the 

want of order, can we attribute those scenes 
of distress which so frequently excite our 
pity ; families that once were flourishing re- 
duced to ruin ; and the melancholy widow and 
neglected orphan thrown forth, friendless, 
upon the world ? What cause has been more 
fruitful in engendering those atrocious crimes 
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which fill society with disquiet and temor ; in 
training the gamester to fraud, the robber to 
violence, aad even the asMs&tn to blood ? 

Be assured, th^i, cthat order, frugality and 
eeonrany, aire iihe necessary supports o£ every 
personid and private i/iirtue. How humble so* 
ever these qualities may ^xpear to some, they 
are, nevertheless, the basis on which liberty, 
independence, and true honour « must rise. He 
who .has the steadiness to arrange his affaiss 
with method and regularity^ and to conduct 
his train of life agreeably to his circuinstances, 
4!an be master of hiimself in every situation 
into which he may be £hrown. He is under 
no necessity to flatter or to lie, to :stoop to 
what is mean, or to commit what is criminsfl. 
But he who wants that firmness of mind which 
the observance of ocder requires, is held in 
bondage to the world ; he can neither act his 
part with courage as s man, nor with fidelity 
as a Christian. From the moment you have 
allowed yourselves to pass the line of economy, 
and live b^ond your fortune, you have enter-- 
ed on the path of danger. Precipices sur- 
xound you on all sides. Every step which 
you take may lead to mischiefs, that, as yet, 
lie hidden ; and to crimes that will end in 
your evedasting perdition. 
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IV. Observe order in your amusements; 
that is, allow them no more than their proper 
place ; study to keep them within due bounds ; 
mingle them in a temperate succession with 
serious duties, and the higher business of life. 

Human life cannot proceed to advantage 
without some measure of relaxation and en- 
tertainment We require relief from care. 
We are not formed for a perpetual stretch of 
serious thought By too intense and continu- 
ed application, our feeble powers would soon 
be worn out At the same time, from our 
propensity to ease and pleasure, amusement 
proves, among all ranks of men, the most dan- 
gerous foe to order. For it tends incessant- 
ly to usurp and encroach, to widen its territo- 
ries, to thrust itself into the place of more im- 
portant concerns, and thereby to disturb and 
counteract the natural course of things. One 
frivolous amusement indulged out of sea- 
son, will often carry perplexity and confusion 
through a long succession of affairs. 

Amusements, therefore, though they be of 
an innocent kind, require steady government, 
to keep them within a due and limited pro- 
vince. But such as are of an irregular andl 
vicious nature, are not to be governed, but to 
be banished from every orderly society. As 
soon as a man seeks his happiness from the 
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gaming-table, the midnight revel, and the 
other haunts of licentiousness, confusion seizes 
upon him as its own. There will no longer 
be order in his family, nor order in his affairs, 
nor order in his time. The most important 
concerns of life are abandoned. Even the 
order of nature is by such persons inverted ; 
night is changed into day, and day into night. 
Character, honour, and interest itself, are 
trampled under foot. You may with certain-^- 
ty prognosticate the ruin of these men to be 
just at hand. Disorder, arisen to its height, 
has nearly accomplished its work. The spots 
of death are upon them. Let every one who 
would escape the pestilential contagion, fly 
with haste from their company, 

Vk Preserve order in the arrangement of 
your society ; that is, entangle not yourselves 
in a perpetual and promiscuous crowd i select 
with prudence and propriety those with whom 
you choose to associate ; let company and re- 
treat succeed each other at measured inter* 
vals. There can be no order in his life, who 
allots not a due share of his time to retire- 
ment and reflection. He can neither pru- 
dently arrange his temporal affairs, nor pro- 
perly attend to his spiritual interests. He 
lives not to himself, but to the world. By 
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coQtiDual dissipation, he is rendered giddy 
and thoughtless. He unavoidably contracts 
from the world, that spirit of disorder and 
confusion which is so prevalent in it. 

It IS not a sufficient preservative against 
this evil, that the circles of society in which 
you are engaged are not of a libertine and 
vicious kind. If they withdraw you firom 
that attention to yourselves, and your domes- 
tic concerns, which becomes a good nnan^ jthey 
are subversive of order, and incoasiatent with 
duty, What is innocent in itself, degenerates 
into guilt from' being carried to excess ; an 
idle, trifling society is near akin to such as ia 
corrupting : One of the first principles of 
order is, to learn to be happy at home; It is in 
domestic retreat that every wise and virtuous 
man finds his chief satisfitction. It is there 
he forms the plans which regulate his public 
conduct. He who knows not how to enjoy 
himself when alone, can never be long happy 
abroad To his vacant mind, company may 
aSbrd a temporary relief; but when forced to 
jreturn to himself, he will be so much inore 
oppressed and languid. Whereas, b^ a due 
mixture of public and private life, we keep 
free from the snares of both^ and enjoy it to 
greater advantagje. 
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When we review tho^e diflfbr^nt parts of be- 
haviour to which I have shewn that order is 
essential, it must necessarily occur to you^ 
that they are aU mutually connected, and hang 
upon tedh other. Throughout your afFiurs, 
your time, your expence, your amusements, 
your society, the principle of order must be 
equally carried, if you expect to reap any of 
Its happy fruits. For if into any one of those 
great departments of life you suffer disorder 
to enter, it will spread through all the rest 
In vain, for instance, your purpose to be or- 
derly in the conduct of your affairs, if you be 
irr^ular in the distribution of your time. In 
vain you attempt to regulate your expence, if 
into your amusements, or your society, dis- 
order has crept. You have admitted a prin« 
ciple of confusion which will defeat all your 
plans; and perplex and entangle what you 
sought to arrange. Uniformity is above all 
things necessary to order. If you desire that 
any thing should proceed according to me- 
thod and rule, let aU things^ as the text ex- 
horts, be done in order. 

I must also admonish you, that in small as 
well as in great affairs, a due regard to order 
is requisite. I mean not that you ought to 
Yodk on those minute attentions which are apt 
to occupy frivolous minds, as connected ei« 
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tlier with virtue or wisdom. But I exhort 
yon to remember, that disorder, like other 
immoralities, frequently takes its rise from in- 
eonsiderabie beginnings. They who, in the 
lesser transactions of life, are totally negligent 
qf rule, will be in hazard of extending that 
n^ligence, by degrees, to such a£^rs and 
duties as will render them criminikl. Remis^^ 
Bess grows on all who study not to guard 
against it ; and it is only by frequent exercise, 
that the habits of order and punctuality can be 
thoroughly confirmed* 

From what has^ been said, the great itnport^ 
ance of this principle to moral and religiou» 
conduct must already be evident* Let us, haw* 
ever, conclude with taking a suminary view of 
ibfi advanti^e^ which Attend it. 

Firsif The obaei vance of order serves to cor- 
rect that negiig^icei, which makes you omit 
some duties, and that hurry and precipitancy 
which make you perform others imperfectly. 
Your attention is thereby directed to its pro- 
per objects. You follow the strai^t path 
which Providence has pointed out to man ; ia 
the course of which, all the diiSerent business 
pf life presents itself regularly to him on every 
God and man^ time and eternity, pos- 
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9es8 their proper stations, arise in succession 
to his vieir, and attract his care. Whereas he 
who runs on in a disord^ly course, speedily 
involres himself in a labyrinth, where he is 
suTOunded with intricacy and darkness. The 
Crooked paths into' which he strikes, turn him 
aside from the proper line of human pursuit ; 
hide from his sight the objeetia whidi he ought 
diiefty to r^ard, and bring others under bka 
view, which sctve no purpose but to distraet 
and mislead hunt 

Next, by att«&i£ng to order, you stoid idle^ 
ness, that most firuit^l source of crimes and 
evil& Acting lipoid » phm, meeting every 
thing in its own pliacd, you constantly find in-^ 
nocmt arid useful Jomfdoymient £>r time. Yoia 
are never at a loss hiow to dispose of youB 
hours, or to fill up life ^eeably. In the 
ooui^se of human acfion,^ there are two bk^ 
trem^B equally dangerous to virtue ; the muk 
tiplicity of affairs, and the total want of themw 
The mair of order stands in the middle beM 
tweeft these twio- extremes, and suffers fromr 
neither. He is ctecupied, but not oppressed^ 
Whereaa thd distof derly, overloading oAe parH 
of time, and leaving another vacant, are al 
one period overwhelmed with business, and at 
another, either idle throu^ want of employe 
ment, or indolent through perplexity, Tboaa 
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seasons of indolence and idleness, which re-* 
cur so often in their life, are their most dan- 
gerous moments. The mind, unhappy in its 
situation, and clinging to every object which 
can occupy or amuse it, is then aptest to 
throw itself into the arms of every vice, and 
every folly. 

Further : By the presei'vation of order, you 
check inconstancy and levity. Fickle by na^ 
ture is the human heart. It is fond of change; 
and perpetually tends to start aside from the 
straight line of conduct. Hence arises the 
propriety of bringing ourselves under subjec* 
tion to method and rule; which, though at 
first it may prove constraining, yet, by de«> 
grees, and from the experience of its happy 
effects, becomes natural and agreeable. It reo' 
tifies those irregularities of tempers and man^ 
ners to which we give the name of caprice $ 
and which are distinguishing characteristics of 
a disorderly mind. It is the parent of steadi- 
ness of conduct It forms consistency of cha* 
racter. It is the ground of all the confidence 
we repose in one another. For, the disorder- 
ly we know not where to find. In him only 
can we place any trust, who is uniform and re- 
gular ; who lives by principle, not by humour; 
who acts upon a plan, and not by desultory 
motions. 
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The advantages of order hitherto mention*- 
ed, belong to rectitude of conduct Consider 
also how important it is to your self-enjoy- 
ment and felicity. Order is the source of 
peace ; and peace is the highest of all tempo- 
ral blessings. Order is, indeed, the only re- 
gion in which (tranquillity dwells. The very 
mention of confusion imports disturbance and 
vexation. Is it possible for that man to be 
happy, who cannot look into the state of his 
affairs, or the tenor of his conduct, without 
discerning all to be embroiled ; who is either 
in the midst of remorse for what he has ne- 
glected to do, or in the midst of hurry to over- 
take what he finds, too late, was necessary to 
have been done ? ' Such as live according to 
order, may be compared to the celestial bo- 
dies, which move in regular courses, and by 
stated laws ; whose influence is beneficent ; 
whose operations are quiet and tranquil. The 
disorderly resemble those tumultuous eleoients 
on earth, which, by audden and violent irrup- 
tions, disturb the course of nature. By mis<- 
management of affairs, by excess in expenc^ 
by irregularity in the indulgence of company 
and amusement, they are perpetually creating 
molestation both to themselves and others 
They depart from their road to seek pleasure ; 
^nd, instead of it, they every where raise up 
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sorrows. Being always found out of their pro- 
per place, they of course interfere and jar 
with others. The disorders which they raise 
never £ul to spread beyond their own line, 
ftnd to involve many in confusion and dis- 
tress ; whence they necessarily become the au- 
thors of tumult and contenti(Hi, of discord and 
enmity. Whereas order is the foundation of 
union. It allows every man to carry on his 
own affairs, without disturbing his neighbour. 
It is the golden chain, which holds toge- 
ther the societies of men in friendship and 
peace. 

In fine, the man of order is connected with 
all the higher powers and principles in the 
universe. He is the follower of Cxod. He 
walks with him, and walks upon his plan. His 
character is formed on the spirit which religion 
breathes. For religion in general, and the re- 
ligion of Christ in particular, may be called 
the great discipline of order. To tvalk sinfal^ 
fy, and to walk disorderly^ are synonymous 
terms in Scripture. From such as rvalk dUor^ 
derly, we are commanded, in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christy to mthdraw ourselves. ^ 
The kingdom of Satan is the reign of disor- 
der and darkness. To restore order among 
the works of God, was the end for which thf 

^ 2 TheMu iil. 6. 
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Son of God descended to the earth. He re* 
quires order to be observed in his church. His 
undertaking is to be consummated in that per- 
fect order which he shall introduce at the last 
day. In the nen earth and the new heavensj un- 
disturbed order shall for ever prevail among 
the spirits of the just made perfect ; and what- 
ever farther preparation may be requisite^ for 
o^r b^ing admitted to join their society, it is 
certain that we shall never share in \i^ unless 
we make it now our study \jo do all things ds^ 
4^€ntltf^ and in order. 



SERMON II. 



ON THE GOVERNMENT OF THE HEjlRT^ 



ProverbSj iv. 23. ^ 

Keep thy heart with all diligence ; for out of it 

are the issues of life. 

Among the mqpy wise counsels given by thia 
inspired writer, there is none which deserves 
greater regard than that contained in the text^ 
Its importance, however, is too seldom per- 
ceived by the generality of men. They are 
apt to consider the regulation of externa^ con- 
duct as the chief object of religion. If they 
can act their part with decency, and maintain 
a fair character, they conceive their duty to be 
fulfilled. What passes in the mean time withn 
Ut their mind, they suppose to be of na/gre^t 
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eonsequence, either to themselves, or to the 
world In opposition to this dangerous plan 
of morality, the wise man exhorts ua to keep 
the heart ; that is, to attend not only to our 
actions, but to our thoughts and desires ; and 
keep the heart with all diligence^ that is, with 
sedulous and unremitting care ; for which ha 
assigns this reason, that out of the heart are 
the issues of life.— In discoursing on this sub- 
ject, I propose to consider, separately, the 
government of the thoughts^ of the passions, 
and of the temper. But, before entering on 
any of these, let us begin with inquiring, in 
what sense the issues of Hfe are said to be out 
of the heart; that we may discern the force 
of the argument which the text suggests, to 
recommend thi^ great duty, of keeping the 
fieart. 

The issues of Ufe are justly said to be out of 
the heart, because the state of the heart is what 
determines our moral character, and what forms 
our chief happiness or misery. 

Firsts It is the state of the heart which de- 
termines our moral character. The tenor of 
our actions will alv^ays correspond to the dis- 
positions that prevail within. To dissemble, 
or to suppress themi is a fruitless attempt. 
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In spite of our efforts, they will perpetuallj 
break forth in our bfehaviour. On whatever 
side the weight of incliqation hangs, it will 
draw the practice after it* In vain, thereforet 
you study to preserve yo^t hands clean, un- 
less you resolve at the same time to keep 
your heart pura Make the tree good^ as our 
Saviour directs, and then its fmiU wUl be good 
also. For out of the heart proceed not only etil 
thoughts^ but nturdersj aduUerieSf fomicatumi^ 
thefts^ false witness^ blasphemies. ^ If that foun- 
tain be once poisoned^ yoii can never ex- 
pect that salubrious streanis will flow from it* 
Throughout the whole of their course, thej 
will carry the taint of the parent spring. 

But it is not merely from its influence on 
external acticm that the importance of the 
heart to our moral character arises. Inde- 
pendent of all action, it is, in truth, the state 
of the heart itself which forms our character 
in the sight of Gk>d« Witl^ our fellow-crea- 
tures, actions must ever hold the chief rank ; 
because, by these only we can jud^ one ana* 
ther ; by these we affect each other's welfare ; 
and therefore to these alone the r^ulation of 
human law extends. But, in the eye of that 
Supreme Being, to whom our whole internal 

^ Matt XV, 19? 



frame is ttncover ed, dlspogilioiis hold the pUee 
of actions ; and it ifi not 00 much what we 
perform, as the motive which moves us to per« 
formance, that constitutes us good or evil in 
his sight. Even among men, the morality of 
actions is estimated by the principle frooi 
which they are judged to proceed ; and suoh 
as the principle is, such is the man accounted 
to be. One, for instance, may spend much 
of his fortune in charitable actions ; and yet^ 
if he is believed to be influesiced by mere osi- 
tentation, be is deemed not charitable, but 
vain. He may labour unweariedly to serve 
the public ; but if he is prompted by the de- 
sire of rising into power, he is held not pub» 
lio*spirited, but ambitions : and if he bestows 
a benefit, purely that he may receive a greater 
in return, no man would reckon him generous^ 
but selfish and interested If reason thus 
clearly teaches us to estimate the value of ao-^ 
tions by the dispositions which give them birtht 
it is an obvious conclusion, that^ according to 
those dispositions, we are all ranked and clas- 
sed by Him who seeth into every heart. The 
rectification of our principles of action, is the 
primary object of religious discipline; andt 
in proportion as this is more or less ad« 
vanced, we are more or less religious. Ac* 
eordingly^ the regeneration of the heart is 
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everywhere represented in die Gospel^ as the 
most essential requisite in the character of a 
Christian. 

Secandh/j The state of the heart not only 
determines our moral character, but forms our 
principal happiness or misery. External si* 
tuations of fortune are no farther of conse* 
quence, than as they operate on the heart; 
and their iteration there is far from corres-» 
ponding to the degree of worldly prosperity 
or adversity. If, from any internal cause, a 
man's peace of mind be disturbed^ in vain you 
load him with all the honours or riches which 
the world can bestow* They remain without, 
like things at a distance from him. They reach 
hot the source of enjoyment Discomposed 
thoughts, agitated passions, and a ruffled tern-* 
per, poison every ingredient of pleasure which 
the world holds out ; and overcast every ob« 
ject which presents itself, with a melancholy 
gloom* In order to acquire a capacity of hap**^ 
piness, it must be our first study to rectify such 
inward disorders. Whatever discipline tends 
to accomplish this purpose, is of greater im- 
portance to man, than the acquisition of the 
advantages of fortune. These are precarious^ 
and doubtful in their effect ; internal tranquil- 
lity is a certain good. These are only means ; 
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but that is the end. These are no more than 
instruments of satisfaction ; that is, satisfacticm 
itself 

Justly it is said by the Wise Man, that he 
who hath no rule over his spirits is like a city that 
is broken down and mthout ymUs. * All is waste ; 
all is in disorder and ruins within him. He 
possesses no defence against dangers of any 
»rt He lies, open to every insurrection of 
ill^humour, - and every invasion of distress. 
Whereas he who is employed in regulating his 
mind, is making provision against all the ac- 
cidents of life. He is erecting a fortress, into 
which, in the day of danger, he can retreat 
with safety, and bence^ amidst those endea- 
vours to secure happiness, which incessantly 
employ the life of man, the carefhl regulation, 
or the improvident neglect of the inward frame, 
forms the chief distinction between wisdom 
and folly; 

Thus it appears with how much propriety 
the issues of life are said to be out of the heart. 
Here rise those grea^ sptings of human con- 
duct whence the main currents flow of our 
virtue, or our vice ; of our happiness or our 
misery. Besides this powerful argument for 
keeping the heart with all diligence^ I must men- 

* FroT% xxT. 28* 
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tion another important consideration, taken 
from the present artate of human nature* Think 
what your heart now is, and what must be thtr 
consequence of remitting your vi^Iance in 
watching over it. With too much justice it 
is said in Scripture to be deceitfid abofte aU 
things^ and despemtely wicked. Its bias of io^ 
nate corruption^ gives it a perpetual tendency 
downwards into vice and disot der. To diiiect 
and impel it upwards>, requires a constant e& 
fiirt. Experience may convince you^ that 
almost every desire haa jei propensity to wander 
into an improper direction ;; that every passion) 
tends to excess ; and that around your intni^ 
nation there perpetually crowdr a whole swannr 
of vain and corrupting thoughts* After all 
thbe care that can be bestowed by the best meit 
on the reguikttiob of the hearty it frequently 
baffles their effi>rts €a keep it under proper 
discipline. Into what universal tumult, then, 
must it rise, if no vigilance be employed, and 
no government be exercised over it ? Inatten- 
tion and remissness are all that the great ad- 
versary of mankind desires^ in order to gain 
full advantage. While you skepf ke stms Ata 
tares in the field. The house which he findsr 
vacant and unguarded, be presently gamuheB 
with evil sprits. 
Add to this» that the human temper is to b& 
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as a system^ the parts of whidi 
have a mutual dependence on each other. In« 
troduce disorder into any one part, and yoa 
derange the whole. Suffer but one passion 
to go out of its place, or to acquire an unna- 
tural force, and presently tlie balance of tlie 
soul will be broken ; its powers will jar among 
themselves, and their operations become dis« 
cardant.— iTfep thy hearty therefcrCf mtk aU di^ 
HgencCf for all thy diligence is here required* 
And though thine own keeping alone will not 
avail, unless the assistance of a higher power 
concur, yet of this be well assured, that no 
aid from heaven is to be expected, if thou 
shalt neglect to exert thyself in performing 
the part assigned thee. 

Having now shewn the importance of exer-- 
cising government over the heart, I proceed 
to consider more particularly in what the go« 
vernment consists, as it respects the thoughts^ 
the passions, and the tempen 

I begin with the thoughts, which are the 
prime movers of the whole human conduct. 
AU that makes a figure on the great theatre of 
the world, the employments of the busy, the 
enterprises of the ambitious, and the exploits 
of the warlike the virtues whicljL form the 
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happiness, and the crimes which occasion the 
misery of mankind, originate in that silent 
and secret recess of thought which is hidden 
from every human eye* The secrecy and si- 
lence which reign there, favour the preju-- 
dice, entertained by too many, that thought 
is exempted from all controL Passions, 
they perhaps admit, require government and 
restraint^ because they are violent emotions,* 
and disturb society. But with their thoughta 
they plead, no one is concerned. By these, 
as long as they remain in their bosom, no 
offence can be given, and no injury commit- 
ted. To enjoy, unrestrained, the full range 
of imagination, appears to them the native 
right and privilege of man. 

Had they to do with none but their fellows- 
creatures, such reasoning might be specious. 
But they ought to remember, that in thesightof 
the Supreme Being, thoughts bear the charac- 
ter of good and evil as much as actions ; and 
that they are, in an especial manner, the sub*- 
jects of divine jurisdiction, because they are - 
cognizable at no other tribunal. The moral re- 
gulation of our thoughts, is the particular test 
of our reverence for Gk>d. If we restrain our 
passions from breaking forth into open dis- 
orders, while we abandon. our imagination in 
secret to corruption; we show that virtue resta . 
with us upon regard to men } and that how- 
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ever we may act a part in public with pro- 
priety, there is before our eyes no fear of thai 
God who searched the hearty and requireth truth 
in the inward parts. 

But, even abstracting from this awful coq« 
sideration, the government of our thoughts 
must appear to be of high consequence, from 
their direct influence on conduct. It is plain^ 
that thought gives the impulse to every prin- 
ciple of action. Actions are, in truth, no 
other than thoughts ripened into consistency 
and substance. So certain is this, that to judge 
with precision of ^ the character of any man^ 
and to foretel with confidence what part he 
will act, no more were requisite, than to be 
rendered capable of viewing the current of 
thought which passes most frequently within 
him. Though by such a method we have no 
access to judge of one another, yet thus it is 
always in our power to judge of ourselves. 
Each of us, by impartially scrutinizing his in- 
dulged and favourite thoughts, may discover 
the whole secret of his real character. This 
consideration alone is sufficient to show of 
what importance the government of thought 
is to the keeping of the heart. 

But, supposing us convinced of its import- 
ance, a question may arise, How far it is with- 
in our power, and in what degree thoughts are 

VOXi. II. o 
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subject to tbe commaiKl of Ihe will ? It; is 
|dain that tbey are not always the o£&pring oif 
dioice. Otlqq they ar« inevitably ioo^preBsed 
upon the mind by surrounding objects* Often 
they start up^ as of tbems^lves^ without any 
principle of jntroducti<H> which we are able to 
trace. A$ the mnd blaweth rpkere it Ustelh^ and 
thAu canst not tell whence it oantfth^ nor whither 
it goethf equally rapid in its transitions, and 
inscrutable in its progress, is the course of 
thought. Moving along a train of connec-* 
tions which are too delicate for our observ^- 
tioQi it defeats all endeavours either to ex- 
plore or to stop its path. Hence vain and 
fantastic inuiginations sometimes break in 
Vipon the most settled attention^ and disturb 
even the devout exercises of [hoius minds. In« 
stances of this sort must be placed to the ao 
count of hunmn frailty. Tiiey are misfortunes 
to be deplored^ rather than crimes to^ be coop 
demned; andour gracious Createfr,;wl¥>tocm> 
e^r framtf and rmembers we are duH^ wUl ^ Aoifc 
be severe in marking every such errorf and 
Wandering of the mind. But after thcfse al« 
lowsoces are made, still thiere remains muelt 
scope for the proper government of thought; 
and a multitude of cases occur, in which we 
are no' less accountable fax what wo thinks 

thMl foe : Wbst Wa do.: : 
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. Afl^ &nit9 wiwn the i&troduetiolbv^ tny tni» 

of . thmigbt dq[kends; upori t)UfselTgiy and is mtf 

volantarj. mst } bj: tuniing' our frttention to^ 

WMck snehiobieoto^ awakening eedbpsssiMii^ 

o> cdigaging in auehemployments^aB weknow* 

ittiist giv^e A. peciiliiar determinaitoni to imt 
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of attentiofi) fcom allowing our; itBa^netiohi to 
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vain we plead excuse firom human infirmity. 
Hence it appears, that the great object at 
which we are to aim in goveriiing our thoughts, 
is, to take the most effectual measures for pre- 
venting the introduction of such as are sinful, 
and for hastening their expulsion, if they shall 
have introduced diemselves without consent 
of the will# 

But when we descend into our breasts, and 
tixamine how &r we have studied to keep this 
object in view, who can tell how oft he hath 
^fbmkd f In no article of religion or morals 
are men more culpably remiss, than in the un« 
l$estoained indulgence they give to fancy ; and 
<;hat too, ibr most part, without remorse. Since 
the time tiiiatReason b^n to exert her powers. 
Thought^ during our waking hours, has been 
active in every breast, without a moment's 
iliapension or pause. The current of ideas 
|ms been always flowing. The wheels of the 
qiiritual engine have circulated with perpetual 
Biotion. Let me ask, what ha? been the fruit 
of this incessant activity with the greatest part 
of mankind ? Of the innumerable hours that 
)i8ve«been employed in thought, how few are 
marked with any permanent or useful effect! 
How many have either passed awfiy m idle 
tdceams, or have been abandoned to anxious 
idiscontenjted musings; to unsocial aiid malig- 



nant passions, or to inregular and criminal de^ 
sires ! Had I power to lay open that store- 
house of iniquity, which the hearts of too many 
conceal ; could I draw out and read to them a 
list of all the imaginations they have devised^ 
and all the passions they have indulged in se- 
cret ; what a picture of men would I present 
to themselves ! What crimes would they ap^ 
pear to have perpetrated in fancy, which to 
their most intimate companions they durst not 
reveal ! 

Even when men imagine their thou^ts to 
be innocently employed, they tpo commonly 
suffer them to run out into extravagant ima^ 
ginations, and chimerical plans of what they 
could wish to attain, or choose to be, if they 
could frame the course of things according to 
their desire. Though such employments of 
fancy come not under the same descriptieil 
with those which are plainly criminal, yet 
wholly unblameable they seldom are. Besides 
die waste of time which they occasion, and the 
misapplication which they indicate of those in« 
tellectual powers that were given to us for 
much nobler purposes, such romantic specu^ 
lation leads us always into the neighbourhood 
of forbidden regions. They place us or dan- 
gerous ground. They are for the most part 
connected with aome one bad passion ; and 
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t^py always nourbh a giddy and frivolous tur9 
of thought. They unfit the mind for applying 
with vigour to rational pursuits, or for acquie^^ 
cing in sober plans of conduct From that 
ideal world in which it allows itself to dwell, 
it^ returns to die commerce of men^ unbent 
•nd relaxed^ sickly and tainted, averse from 
discharging the duties, and son^etimes disqua- 
lified even for relishing the pleasures of ordi- 
nary life. Jerusalem J tvash thine heart from 
loickedness. How long shall thy vain thoughts 
lodge mthin thee ? *— ^In order to guard against 
•11 such corruption and abuses of thought as I 
have mentioned, it may be profitable to attend 
to the following rules :"— 

■ 

In the Jirst place. Study to acquire the ha^ 
bit of attention to thought No study is more 
important ; for, in proportion to the degree in 
which this habit is possessed, such commonly 
)s the degree of intellectual improvement. It 
is the power of attention which in a great 
measure clistinguishes the wise and the great 
from the vulgar and trifling herd of men. The 
l|y.ter are accustomed to think, or rather, to 
dream, without knowing the subject of their 
t})9ughts. In their unconnected rpvings,, they 

^ Jeiwi. iv. l&m 
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pursue no end ; they follow no track. Every 
thing floats loose and disjointed on the surfluMt 
of their mind ; like leaves scattered and blown 
about on the face of the waters. 

In order to lead jour thoughts into any use-^ 
ful direction^ your first care must be, to acquird 
the power of fixing them, and of restraining 
their irregular motions. Inure yourselves td 
form a plan of proper meditation ; to pursue it 
steadily j and with severe authority to keep the 
door shut against intrusions of wandering 
fancy. Let your mind^ for this purpose, be- 
come a frequent object to itself. Let yout 
thoughts be made the subject of thought and 
review.—^** To what is my attention at preseni^ 
'< directed ? Could I disclose it without a blusit 
*^ to the world ? Were God instantly to call 
^< me into judgment, what account could I givf 
*• of it to him ? Shall I be the wiser or the 
^* better for dwelling on such thoughts as no# 
^* fill my mind ? Are they entirely consistent 
" with my innocence, and with my present 
** and future peace ? If they are not, to what 
«* purpose do I indulge such unprofitable ot 
** dangerous musings ?''— By frequent ^xet*- 
cise of this inward scrutiny, we might gradu^* 
ally bring imagination under discipline, and 
turn the powers of thought to their proper use 
as means of improvement, inst^ of sufierixig 
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tbem to be only die instruments of vanity and 
guilt. 

In the second plac^. In order to the govern- 
ment of thought, it is necessary to guard against 
idleness. Idleness is the great fomenter of all 
torruptions in the human heart. In particu* 
htt^ it is the parent of loose imaginations and 
inordinate desires. The ever active and rest- 
less power of thought, if not employed about 
what is good^ will naturally and unavoidably 
engender evil. Imagine not that mere occu- 
pation, of whatever kind it be, will exempt 
you from the blame and danger of an idle life. 
IPerhaps the worst species of idleness is a dis- 
sipated, though seemingly busy life, spent in 
the haunts of loose society, and in the chace of 
perpetual amusement Hence a giddy mind, 
alternately elated and dejected with trifles, oc- 
cupied with no recollection of the past but 
what is fruitless, and with no plans for the 
future but what arO' either frivolous or guilty. 
As, tlierefore, you would govern your 
thoughts, or indeed as you would have any 
thoughts that are worthy of being governed, 
provide honourable employment for the na- 
tive activity of your minds. Keep knowledge, 
virtue, and usefulness, ever in view. Let 
your life proceed in a train of such pursuits 
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as are worthy of a Christian, of a rational and 
social being. While these are regularly car* 
ried on as the main business of life, let amuse- 
ment possess no more than its proper place in 
the distribution of your time. Take particu- 
lar care that your amusements be of an irre- 
proachable kind, and that all your society be 
either improving or innocent. So shall the 
stream of your thoughts be made to run in a 
pure channel. Manly occupations and virtu- 
ous principles will expel the taint, which idle- 
ness never fails to communicate to the vacant 
mind* 

In the third place, When criminal thoughtu 
arise, attend to all the proper methods of 
speedily suppressing them. Take example from 
the unhappy industry which sinners discover 
in banishing good ones, when a natural sense 
of religion forces them on their conscience* 
How anxiously do they fly from themselves ! 
How studiously do they drown t^e voice 
which upbraids them in the noise of company 
or diversion! What numerous artifices do 
.they employ to evade the uneasiness which 
returns of reflection would produce ! — Were 
we to use equal diligence in preventing the 
entrance of vicious suggestions, or in expell- 
ing tbem when entered, why should we not 



•■ 
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be equally successful in a much better cause ? 
As sdon as you are sensible that any danger- 
ous passion begins to fermenti instantly call 
in other passions, and other ideas, to your 
aid« Hasten to turn your thoughts into a dif- 
ferent direction. Summon up whatever you 
have found to be of pow^ for composing and 
harmonizing your mind. Fly for assistance 
to serious studies, to prayer, and devotion ; 
or even fly to business, or innocent society, 
if solitude be in hazard of favouring the se^ 
duction. By such means you may stop the 
progress of the growing eviL You may ap- 
ply an antidote, before the poison has had 
time to work its full effect. 

In the fourth place. It will be particularly 
useful to impress your minds with an habitual 
Bense of the presence of the Almighty. When 
vre reflect what a strong check the belief of 
divine omniscience is calculated to give to all 
criminal thoughts, we are tempted to suspect 
that even by Christians this article of faith is 
not received with sincere conviction. For 
who but must confess, that if he knew a pa- 
rent, a friend, or a neighbour,' to have the 
power of looking into his heart, he dUrst not 
allow himself that unbounded scope which he 
vow gives to hia imagiriaticm mid dedre t— 

s 
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Whence^ tbeo^ comes it to pauM, that man, 
witboQt Gnt or conceriit bring into the pra^ 
fence of the awful Majestj of Heaven, that 
folly und Ucantioosness of thoughtwhieh would 
make them bludi apd tremble, if one of their 
own fellow-creatunra eould descry it ? At the 
itme time, no principle Li supported by clearer 
evidence, than the oitmiwience of God. All 
religious sects have admitted it, all societies 
of men, in their oaths and covenants, appedl 
to it. The Sovereign of the universe cannot 
but know what passes throughout his domi* 
nions. He who supports all nature, must 
needs pervade and fill it He who formed 
the heart, is certainly conscious to what passes 
within it. 

Never let this great article of faith escape 
from your view. In thinking, as well as in 
acting, accustom yourselves to look up with 
reverence to that piercing eye of divine obser- 
vation, which never slumbers nor sleeps. Be-« 
hold a pen always writing over your head, and 
making up that great record of your thoughts, 
words and actions, from which at last you are 
to be judged. Think that you are never less 
alone, than when by yourselves ; for then is He 
still with you, whose inspection is of greater 
consequence than that of all mankind. Let 
these awful considerations not only check the 
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dissipation of corrupt fancy, but infuse into 
your spirits that solemn composure wliich it 
the parent of meditation and wisdom. Let 
them not only expel what is evil, but intro- 
duce in lis stead what is pure and holy ; ele- 
vating jour thoughts to divine and eternal ob- 
jects, and acting as the counterpoise to those 
attractions of the world, which would draw 
your whole attention downwards to sens^ and 
vanity. 



SERMON in. 



THK 8AMX SUBJECT COMTUOJfiD. 



FaovBRBs, iv. 24| ^ 



Keep ihjf heart mth all diligence ; for out of k 

are the iamet of life. 

Haying treated, In the foregoing Discourse, 
of the government of the thoughts, I proceed 
to consider the government of the passions, 
as the next great duty included in the keeping 
of the heart. 

Passions are strong emotions of the mind, 
occasioned by the view of apprehending good 
or eviL They are original parts of the con- 
stitution of Qur nature ; and therefore to ex- 
tirpate them is a mistaken aim. Religion re- 
<)uires no more of us, than to moderate and 
rule them. When oui: blessed Lord assumed 
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the nature, without the corruption, of man, 
he was subject to like passions with us. On 
some occasions, he felt the risings of anger* 
He was often touched with pity» He was 
grieved in spirit ; he sorrowed, and he wept. 

Passions, when properly directed, may be 
subservient to very usefiil enda. They rouse 
the dormant powers of the souL They are 
even found to exalt them. They often raise 
a man abQve himself, and render him more 
penetrating^ vigorous^ ^^<^ masterly, than he 
is in his calmer hours. Actuated by some 
high passion, he conceives great designs, and 
surmounts all difficulties in the execution. 
He is. inspired with more lofty sentiments^ 
and endowed with more persuasive utterance^ 
than he possesses at any other time. Passions 
are tlie active forces of the souL. They areiCf 
highest powers' brought into movement anyi 
exertion*, , But, like all other great powers^^ 
ihey are either .useful or destructive^ accord*^ 
ing to their direction and degree ; aa wind and 
&e are instrumental in carrying on many of 
the beneficent operation^ of nature } but whea 
they rise to undue violeace, or deviate iron^ 
their proper course^ their path, is marked witU 
ruin. 

It is the present infelicity of human natuve^ 
iliat those strong emotions of the miad 



become too powerful £x the principle which, 
oitgbt to rqgulate tb^xiu Tliis is one of the 
uiihappy,coii8equen€t^s. of our apostacy from 
God, that the iuflueiKie of reasoi) k weakeu- 
04> fti^d, that of 'passion strengthened with- 
iiii thehearlt Wh^iman revoked from hia 
Maker^ . hia .pa88ipii9>re)^U6d against himself; 
and from being originally the miniafiejrs of rear 
son» ha?e. beooiae itjpie;tyraiAaof the souL 
He^G€v in trea^g;<^: -tf^s. sfiki^ejt^ two thingt 
may be assumed as. :ptinciples;i firsts that 
tfafofVgjbi the present .wi^kiiess of. the: undisr- 
atfin^i^gf I !0Uf : passionp ate often diiteqted to- 
Wttrdfl i)SDpf oper objeeta. ; 9nd bokC^ that ev&L 
whesL their djfectiofi i^Just/ and jtheiA ob^eota 
are innocent, they perp^nally tend tb rbn in- 
to exeeis ; they alwayn hurry vs. towards their 
gratificaUon witl^ a blind and daiDgerous im- 
petBosil^« . On thisse. two* pointi) thfOkf turoa 
the whol». goyernnjdnt of due passkms: 
first, to asc^rtaia the proper objects of theia 
pliTBttit i ; and next, to lestr^A them in thafr 
pnrsnit, when they Would carry us beyond the 
bouods of. resdOn* If there be any paasion 
which intoudes itself unseasonably into our 
mind, whidi darlaens and troubles ouf judge-' 
nent, or habitually discomposes our temper ; 
wittch unfita us Sn properly discharging the 
^Mdes, or disqualifies m for cheerfully enjoys 
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ing the comfbrts of life, we may certainly con- 
clude it to have gained a dangerous ascendant 
The great object which we ought to propose 
to ourselves, is, to acquire a firm and steadfast 
mind, which the infatuation of passion shall 
Qot seduce, nor its violence shake; which, 
resting on fixed principles, shall, in the midst 
of contending emotions, remain free and mas- 
ter of itself ; able to listen calmly to the voice 
of conscience, and prepared to obey its die-* 
tates without hesitation. 

To obtain, if possible, such command of 
passion, is one of the highest attainments of 
the rational nature. Arguments to show its 
importance crowd upon us from every quar- 
ter. If there be any fertile source of mischief 
to human life, it' is^ beyond doubt, the mis» 
rule of passion. It is this which poisons the 
enjoyment of individulds, overturns the order 
of society, and strews the path of life with so 
many miseries, as to render it indeed the val- 
ley of tears. All those great scenes of public 
calamity, which we behold with astonishment 
4nd horror, have originated from the source 
of violent passions. -These have overspread 
the earth with bloodshed. These have point* 
cd the assassin's dagger, and filled the poison* 
ed bowl. These, in every age, have furnish- 
ed too copious materials for the orator's pa-* 
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thetic declamatioDi and for the poet's tragical 
song. 

When from public life we descend to prip- 
vate conduct, though passion operate not there 
in such a wide and destructive sphere, we shall 
find its influence to be no less baneful. I need 
not mention the black and fierce passions, 
such as envy, jealousy, and revenge, whose 
effects are obviously noxious, and whose agitap- 
tions are immediate misery. But take any of 
the licjentious and sensual kind. Suppose it to 
have unlimited scope ; trace it throughout it9 
course ; and you will find that gradually, as 
it rises, it taints the soundness, and troubleis 
the peace, of his mind over whom it reigns ; 
diat in its progress, it engages him in pujsuitp 
which are marked either with danger or with 
shame ; that in the end, it wastes his fortune, 
destroys his health, or debases his character ; 
and aggravates all the miseries in, which it baji 
involved him, with the concluduig pang^ of 
bitter remoqrse. Through all the sUiges of this 
fatal course, how many have heretofore run ! 
What multitudes do we dail v behold pursuing 
it, with blind and headlong steps ! 

But, on the evils which flow from unre- 
strained passions, it is needless to enlarge. 
Hardly are there any so ignorant or inconsii*- 
derate as not to admits that where passion iB 

VOL. II* D 
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allowed to reign, both happiness and virtue 
must be impaired. I proceed, therefore, to 
what is of more consequence, to suggest some 
directions which may be useful in assisting us 
to preserve the government of our passions. . 

In the^rst place. We must study to acquire 
just views of the comparative importance of 
those objects that are most ready to attract 
desire. The erroneous opinions which we 
form concerning happiness and misery, give 
rise to all the mistaken and dangerous passions 
which embroil our life. We suffer ourselves to 
be dazzled by unreal appearances of pleasure* 
We follow, with precipitancy, whithersoever the 
crowd leads. We admire, without examinar 
tion, what our predecessors have admired. 
We fly from every shadow at which we see 
others tremble. Thus, agitated by vain fears 
and deceitful hopes^ we are hurried into eager 
contests about objects wliich are in themselves 
of no value. By rectifying our opinions, we 
should strike at the root of the evil. If our 
vain imaginations were chastened, the tumult 
of our passions would subside^ 
- It is observed, that the young and the igno- 
rant are always the most violent in pursuits 
' The knowledge which is forced upon them by 
longer acquaintance with the worlds n)pdf^ 
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rates their impetuosity. Study, then, to anti- 
cipate, by reflection, that knowledge which ex- 
perience often purchases at too dear a prices 
Inure yourselves to frequent consideration of 
the emptiness of those pleasures which excite 
so much strife andcommotion among mankincL 
Think how much more of true enjoyment is 
lost by the violence of passion, than by the 
want of those things which give occasion to 
that passion. Persuade yourselves, that the 
favour of Grod and the possession of virtue^form 
the chief happiness of the rational nature. 
Let a contented mind, and a peaceful life, hold 
the next place in your estimatioQ. These are 
the conclusions which the wise and thinking 
part of mankind have always formed. To 
^lese conclusions, after having run the race of 
passion, you will probably come at the last. 
By forming them betimes, you would make a 
seasonable escape from that tempestuous re^ 
gion, through which none can pass without 
suffering mispry, contracting guilt, and un- 
dergoing severe remorse. 

In the second place, In order to attain the 
command of passion, it is requisite to acquire 
the power of self-denial. The self-^denial of 
a Christian consists not in perpetual austerity 
of life) and universal renunciation of the in^ 

D 2 
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allowed to reign, both happiness and virtue 
must be impaired. I proceed, therefore, to 
what is of more consequence, to suggest some 
directions which may be useful in assisting us 
to preserve the government of our passions. 

In the Jlrst place. We must study to acquire 
just views of the comparative importance of 
those objects that are most ready to attract 
desire* The erroneous opinions which we 
form concerning happiness and misery, give 
rise to all the mistaken and dangerous passions 
which embroil our life. We suffer ourselves to 
be dazzled by unreal appearances of pleasure. 
We follow, with precipitancy, whithersoever the 
crowd leads. We admire, without examinar 
tion, what our predecessors have admired^ 
We fly from every shadow at which we see 
others tremble. Thus, agitated by vain fears 
and deceitful hopes, we are hurried into eager 
contests about objects wliich are in tiiemselves 
of no value. By rectifying our opinions, we 
should strike at the root of the evil. If our 
vain imaginations were chastened, the tumult 
of our passions would subside^ 

It is observed, that the young and the igno* 

• rant are always the most violent in pursuits 

'The knowledge which is forced upon them by 

longer acquaintance with the worlds mod^ 
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infallibly be hurried, when passion shall arise 
in its might to shake the heart 

In the third place, Impress your minds deep* 
ly with this persuasion, that nothing is what 
it appears to be when you are under the power 
of passion. Be assured, that no Judgment 
which you then form, can be in the least de* 
pended upon as sound or true. The fumes 
which arise from a heart boiling with violent 
passions, never fail to darken and trouble the 
understanding. When the gourd withered, 
under the shade of which the prophet Jona^ 
Teposed, his mind, already ruffled by the disr 
appointment <^£ his predictions, lost, on occa- 
6ion of this slight incident, all command of it- 
self ; and in the midst of his impatience, he 
wished to die rather than to live. Instead o( be- 
ing calmed by that expostulating voice. Dost 
tkau fvettj O Jenah ! to he angry hecawe of the 
gourde he replied with great emotion, I do 
ndl to be angry even unto death. But did Jonah 
think so when his passion had abated ? Do 
these sentiments bear the least resemblance 
to that humble and devout prayer, which, on 
another occasion, when in his calm mind, he 
put up to God ?^ No two persons «can differ 

* See JcBab» n. 
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more from each other, than the same person 
differs from himself, when agitated by passion, 
and when master of his reason. / do well to 
be angrt/i is the language of every man when 
his mind is inflamed. Every passion justifies 
itself. It brings in a thousand pretences to 
its aid. It borrows many a false colour, to 
hide its deformity. It possesses a sort of ma- 
gic, by which it can magnify or diminish obn 
jects at pleasure, and transform the appear- 
ance of every thing within its sphere. 

Let the knowledge of this imposture which 
passion practises, place you continually on 
your guard. Let the remembrance of it be 
ever at hand, to check the extravagant judg- 
ments which you ar^ apt to pass in those mo- 
ments of delusion. Listen to no suggestion 
which then arises. Form no conclusions on 
which you are to act Assure yourselves that 
every thing is beheld through a false medium. 
Have patience for a little, and the illusion 
will vanish ; the atmosphere will clear up a* 
round you, and objects return to be viewed 
in their native colours and just dimensions. 

In the fourth place. Oppose early the begin^ 
nings of passion. Avoid particularly all such 
objects as are apt to excite passions which 
you know to predominate within you. As 
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soon as you find the tempest rising, have re- 
course to every proper n^ethod, either of al- 
laying its violence, or of escaping to a calmer 
shore. Hasten to call up emotions of an op- 
posite nature. Study to conquer one passion, 
by means of some other which is of less dan- 
gerous tendency. Never account any thing 
small or trivial which is in hazard of intro-^ 
ducing disorder into yourt heart. Never make 
light o£ any desire which you feel gaining 
such progress as to threaten entire dominion. 
Blandishing it will appear at the first. As a 
gentle and innocent emotion, it may steal into 
the heart ; but as it advances^ it is likely to 
pierce you through with many sorroivs. What 
you indulged as a favourite amusement, will 
shortly become a serious business ; and in the 
end may prove the burden of your life. Most 
of our passions flatter us in their rise* But, 
their beginnings are treacherous ; their growth 
is imperceptible; and the evils which they 
carry in their train lie concealed, until their 
dominion is established. What Solomon says 
of one of them, holds true of them all, that 
their beginning is as when one letteth out water. ^^ 
It issues as from a small chink, which once 
might have been easily stopped; but, being 

* Prov.xvii. 14. 
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neglected, it is soon widened by the stream ; 
till the bank is at last totally thrown down, 
and the flood is at liberty to deluge the whole 
plain. 

In the fifth place, The excess of every pas- 
rfon will be moderated by frequent meditation 
on the vanity of the world, the short conti- 
nuance 'of life, the approach of death, judg- 
ment, and eternity. The imaginary degree 
of importance which the neglect of such me- 
ditation suffers us to bestow on temporal 
things, is one great cause of our vehemence 
in desire, and our eagerness in pursuit. We 
attach ourselves to the objects around us, as 
if we could enjoy them for ever. Higher and 
more enlarged proi^pects of the destination of 
man, would naturally cool his misplaced ar« 
dour. For what can appefar so considerable 
in human affairs, as to discompose or agitate 
the mind of him to whose view eternity lies 
open, and all the greatness of the universe of 
God ? Ho^ contemptible will seem to him 
this hurry of spirits, this turmoil of passion, 
about things which are so soon to end? — 
Where are they who once disturbed the world 
with the violence of their contests, and filled 
it with the renown of their exploits ? What 
now remains of their designs and enterprises. 
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of their passions and pursuits, of their tri- 
umphs and their glory ? The flood of time 
has passed over them, and swept them away, 
as if they had never been. The fashion of the 
f9crld changes continually around us. We sue- 
ceed one another in the human course, like 
troops of pilgrims on their journey. Absurdly 
we spend oUr time in contending about the trifles 
of a day, while we ought to be preparing for 
a higher exist'tece. Eternity is just at hand 
to close this introductory scene. It is fast 
rolling towards us, like the tide of a vast ocean, 
ready to shallow up all human concerns, and 
to leav.e no trace behind it, 'except the conse^ 
quences of our good or bad deeds, which shall 
last for ever>' li - ' L et such reflections allay the 
heat of passion. Let them reduce all human 
things to their proper standard. Frt)m fVivo*- 
lous puTsfiits, let them recall oar attention to 
objects of real importance ; to the propeir bu-^ 
tiness of man ; to the improvement of our na- 
ture, the discharge of our duty, the rational and 
religious conduct of human life. 

In die lasl place, To our own endeavours 
for regulating our passions, let us join earnest 
prayer to God. Here, if any where, divine 
assistance is requisite. For such is the pre- 
sent bliudness and imperfection of human na-* 
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ture, that even to discover all the disorders of 
our heart, is become difficult ; much more, to 
rectify them, is beyond our power. To that 
superior aid, then, which is promised to the 
pious and upright, let us look up with hum-' 
ble minds ; beseeching the Father of mercies, 
that while we study to act our own part with 
resolution and vigilance, he would forgive our 
returning weakness ; would strengthen our 
constancy in resisting the assaults of passion ; 
and enable us, by his grace, so to govern our 
minds, that, without considerable interrup-« 
tions, we may proceed in a course of piety and 
virtue. 

It now remains to treat of the government 
of temper, as included in the keeping of the 
heart. Passions are quick and strong emo-> 
tions, which by degrees subside. Temper is 
the disposition which remains after these emo- 
tions are past, and which forms the habitual 
propensity of the soul. The passions are like 
the stream when it is swollen by the torrent, 
and ruffled by the winds. The temper re- 
ibembles it when running within its bed, with 
its natural velocity and force. The influence 
of temper is more silent and imperceptible 
than that of passion. It operates with less 
violence} but as its operation is constant^ it 
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produces effects no less considerable. It is 
evident, therefore, that it highly deserves to 
be considered in a religious view. 

Many, indeed, are averse to behold it in 
this light. They place a good temper upon 
the same footing with a healthy constitution 
of body. They consider it as a natural felici- 
ty, which some enjoy; but, for the want of 
which, others are not morally culpable, nor 
accountable to God ; and hence the opinion 
has sometimes prevailed, that a bad temper 
might be consistent with a state of grace. If 
this were true, it would overturn that whole 
doctrine of which the gospel is so full, th»t 
regeneration, or change of nature, is the es- 
sential characteristic of a Christian. It would 
suppose that grace might dwell amidst male- 
volence and rancour, and that heaven might 
be enjoyed by such as are strangers to charity 
and love. — It will readily be admitted, that 
some, by the original frame of their mind, are 
more favourably inclined than others towards 
certain good dispositions and habits. But this 
affords no justification to those who neglect 
to oppose the corruptions to which they are 
prone. Let no man imagine, that the human 
heart is a soil altogether unsusceptible of cul- 
ture ; or that the worst temper may not, 
through the aasistance of grace, be reformed 
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by attention and discipline. Settled depravitj 
of temper is always owing to our own indul- 
gence. If, in place of checking, we nourish 
that malignity of disposition to which we are 
inclined, all the consequences will be placed 
to our account, and every excuse from natu- 
ral constitution be rejected at the tribunal of 
Heaven. 

The proper regulation of temper affects the 
character of man in every relation which he 
bears ; and includes the whole circle of reli^ 
gious and moral duties* This, therefore, is a 
subject of too great extent to be comprehend- 
ed in one discourse. But it may be useful to 
take a general view of it ; and before we con- 
clude the doctrine of keeping the hearty to shew 
what the habitual temper of a good man ought 
to be, with respect to God, to his neighbimr, 
and to himself. 

Firsty With respect to God, what he ought 
to cultivate is a devout temper. This imports 
more than the care or performing the offices 
of Teligious worship. It denotes the sensibi- 
lity of heart towards the Supreme Being, 
which springs from a deep impression of his 
perfection on the soul. It stands opposed^ 
not only to that disregard of God which forms 
^e description of the impious, but to that ab- 
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8eoce of religious affections which sometimes 
prevails among those who are imperfectly good. 
They acknowledge, perhaps, the obligations of 
duty. They feel some concern to nark out 
their sahation. But they apply to their duty 
through mere constraint ; and serve God with- 
out affection or complacency. More liberal 
and generous sentim^t^ animate the man who 
is of a devout temper. God dwells upon his 
thoughts as a benefactor and a father, to whose 
voice he hearkens with joy* Amidst the oc- 
currences of li&y his mind naturally opens to 
the admiration of his wisdom, the reverence 
of his power, the love of his transcendent 
goodness. All nature appears to his view as 
stamped with the impress of these perfections^ 
Habitual gratitude to his Maker for mercies 
past, and cheerful resignation to his will in all 
time to come, are the native efiUsions of his 
heart 

Such a temper as this deserves to be culti- 
vated with the utmost attention ; for it con^ 
tribute^^ in a high degree, both to our im« 
provement and our happiness. It refines and 
it exalts human nature. It softens that hard« 
nesa which our hearts are ready to contract 
firom frequent intera)urse with this rugged 
world. It facilitates the discharge of every 
duty towards God and man. At the same 
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time, it is a temper peaceful and serene, 
vated and rejoicing. It forms the current of 
our affections to flow in a placid tenor. It 
opens pleasing prospects to the mind. It ba- 
nishes harsh and bitter passions ; and placesf 
us above the reach of many of the annoyan^^i 
ces of worldly life. When the temper is tru- 
ly devout, the peace of Godj which passeth all 
understandings keepeth the heart and souL I 
proceed, 

• 

Secondly^ To point out the proper state of 
our temper with respect to one another. It 
is evident, in the general, that if we consult 
either public welfare or private happiness. 
Christian charity ought to regulate our dis- 
position in mutual intercourse. But as thb 
great principle admits of several diversified 
appearances, let us consider some of the chief 
forms under which it ought to show itself in 
the usual tenor of life. Universal benevo- 
lence to mankind, when it rests in the ab^ 
ytract, is a loose indeterminate idea, rather 
than a principle of real effect ; and too often 
floats as an useless speculation in the head, in^ 
stead of affecting the temper and the heart. 

What first presents itself to be recommend- 
ed, is a peaceable temper ; a disposition averse 
to. give offence, and desirous of cultivating haf* 
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mony^ and amicable intercourse in society. 
This supposes yielding and condescending 
manners, unwillingness to contend with others 
about trifles, and, in contests that are una- 
voidable, proper moderation of spirit. Such 
a temper is the first principle of self-enjoy- 
mi^nt. It is the basis of all order and hap- 
.piness among mankind* The positive and 
contentious, the rude and quarrelsome, are the 
bane of society. They seem destined to blast 
the small share of comfort which nature has 
here allotted to man. But they cannot dis- 
turb the peace of others, more than they 
break their own. The hurricane rages first 
4n their own bosom, before it is let forth up- 
'0n the world. In the tempest which they 
: raise, they are always tost, and frequently it is 
• their lot to perish. 

- A peaceable temper must be supported by 
-a candid one, or a disposition to view the con- 
duct of others with fairness and impartiality. 
This stands opposed to a jealous and suspi- 
cious temper, which ascribes every action to 
the worst motive, and throws a black shade 
over every character. As you would be hap- 
py in yourselves, or in your connections with 
others, guard against this malignant spirit 
Study that charity, which thinketh no evil ; that 
temper which, without degenerating into cre- 

2 
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dulity, will dispose you to be just ; and which 
can allow you to observe an error, without 
imputing it as a crime. Thus you will be kept 
free from that continual irritation which ima- 
ginary injuries raise in a suspicious breast j and 
will walk among men as your brethren, not 
your enemies. 

But to be peaceable, and to be candid, is not 
all that is required of a good man. He miist 
cultivate a kind, generous, and sympathising 
temper, which feels for distress, wherever it 
is beheld ; which enters into the concerns of 
his friends with ardour ; and to all with whom 
he has intercourse, is gentle, obliging, and 
humane. How amiable appears such a dispo- 
sition, when contrasted with a malicious or 
envious temper, which wraps itself up in ita 
own narrow interest, looks with an evil eye 
on the success of others, and, with an unna- 
tural satisfaction, feeds on their disappoint- 
ments or miseries ! How little does he know 
of the true happiness of life, who is a stran- 
ger to that intercourse of good offices and kind 
affections, which, by a pleasing charm, attach 
men to one another^ and circulate joy from 
heart to heart ! 

You are not to imagine, that a benevolent 
temper finds no exercise^ unless when oppor- 
tunities offer of perfoFming actions of high 
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generosity, or of extensive utility. These 
may seldom occur. The condition of the 
greater part of mankind, in a good measure, 
precludes them. But in the ordinary round 
of human affairs, a thousand occasions daily 
present themselves, of mitigating the vexa- 
tions which others suffer, of soothing their 
minds, of aiding their interest, of promoting 
their cheerfulness or ease. Such occasions 
may relate to the smaller incidents of life.^ 
But, let us remember, that of small incidents 
the system of human life is chiefly composed. 
The attentions which respect these, when sug-* 
gested by real benignity of temper, are often 
more material to the happiness of those around 
us, than actions which carry the appearance of 
greater dignity and splendour. No wise or 
good man ought to account any rules of beha- 
viour as below his regard, which tend to ce- 
ment the great brotherhood of mankind in 
comfortable union. 

Particularly amidst that familiar intercourse 
which belongs to domestic life, all the virtues 
of temper find an ample range. It is very un- 
fortunate, that within that circle, men too often 
think themselves at liberty to give unrestrain- 
ed vent to the caprice of passion and humour. 
Whereas there, on the contrary, more than 
any where, it concerns them to attend to the 

VOL. II. E 
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government of their heart ; to 'check what is 
\^iolent in their tempers, and to soften what 
is harsh in their manners. For there the 
temper is formed. There the real character 
displays itself. The forms of the world dis- 
guise men when abroad. But within his own 
family, every man is known to be what he 
truly is. — In all our intercourse, then, with 
others, particularly in that which is closest 
and most intimate, let us cultivate a peaceable, 
a candid, a gentle, and friendly temper. This 
is the temper to which, by repeated injunc- 
tions, our holy religion seeks to form us. This 
Was the temper of Christ. This is the tern* 
per of Heaven^ 

We ire now to consider, thirdly^ The pro- 
per state of temper, as it respects the indivi- 
dual himself. The basis of all the good dis- 
positions which belong to this head, is humi- 
lity. By this, I understand, not that mean- 
ness of spirit which leads a man to underva- 
lue himself, and to sink below his rank and 
character ; but what the Scripture expresses 
with great propriety, when it exhorts every 
many not to think of himself more highly than 
he ought to think J but to think soberly. * He 

* Rom* xiu 3. 
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viho adopts all the flattering suggestioild of 
self-love, and forms claims upon the world 
proportioned to the imaginary opinion which 
he has conceived of his merit, is preparing 
for himself a thousand mortifications. Where* 
as, by checking the risings of ilUfounded va» 
nity, and retreating within those bounds which 
a moderate estimation of our character pre* 
scribes, we escape the miseries wliich always 
pursue an arrogant mind, and recommend our« 
selves to the favour both of God and man* 

Hence will naturally arise a contented tem- 
per, which is one of the greatest blessings that 
can be enjoyed by man, and one of the most 
material requisites to the proper discharge of 
the duties of every station. For, a fretful and 
discontented temper renders one incapable of 
performing aright any part in life. It is un<* 
thankful and impious towards God ; and to- 
wards men, provoking and unjust^ It is a 
gangrene, which preys on the vitals, and in- 
fects the whole constitution with disease and 
putrefaction* Subdue pride and vanity, and 
you will take the most effectual method of 
eradicating this distemper. You will no longet 
behold the objects around you with jaundiced 
eyes. You will take, in good part, the bless- 
ings which Providence is pleased to bestow» 

and the degree of favour which your fellow- 

£2 
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creatures are disposed to grant you. Viewing 
yourselves, "with all your imperfections and 
failings^ in a just light, you will rather be sur- 
prised at your enjoying so many good things, 
than discontented, because there are many 
which you want. 

From a- humble and contented temper will 
spring a cheerful one. This, if not in itself a 
virtue, is at least the garb in which virtue 
should be always arrayed. Piety and good- 
ness ought never to be marked with that de- 
jection which sometimes takes rise from su- 
perstition, but which is the proper portion only 
of guilt At the same time, the cheerfulness 
belonging to virtue is to be carefully distin- 
guished from that light and giddy temper 
which characterises folly, and is so often found 
among the dissipated and vicious part of man- 
kind. Their gaiety is owing to a total want of 
reflection ; and brings with it the usual conse- 
quences of an unthinking habit, shame, re- 
morse, and heaviness of hearty in the end^ The 
cheerfulness of a well-regulated mind springs 
from a good conscience and the favour of 
H<|aven, and is bounded by temperance and 
teason. It makes a man happy in himself, 
and promotes the happiness of all around him. 
It is the clear and calm sunshine of a-mind il- 
luminated by piety and virtue. It crowns aU 
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other good dispositions, and comprehends the 
general effect which they ought to produce on 
the heart. 

Such, on the whole, is the temper, or ha- 
bitual frame of mind, in a good man : Devout 
towards God; towards men, peaceable, candid, 
affectionate, and humane; within himself, hum- 
ble, contented, and cheerful. To the estar 
blishment of this happy temper, all the direc- 
tions which I before suggested, for the due re- 
gulation of the thoughts, and for the govern- 
ment of the passions, naturally conduce ; in 
this they ought to issue ; and when this tem- 
per is thoroughly formed within us, then ma^ 
the heart be esteemed to have been kept with 
aU diligence. That we may be thus enabled 
to keep it, for the sake both of present enjoy- 
ment, and of preparation for greater happi- 
ness, Jet us earnestly pray to Heaven. A 
greater blessing we cannot implore of the Al- 
mighty, than that he who made the human 
heart, and who knows its frailties, would assiM 
us to subject it to that discipline which religion 
requires, which reason approves, but which his 
grace alone can enable us to maintain. 




SERMON IV. 



OH THE UNCHANGEABLENESS OF THE DIVINE NATURE. 



James, i. 17. 



Mvery good and every perfect gift it from above ^ 
and Cometh down from the Father of Lights^ 
with whom is no variableness^ neither shadow 
of turning. 

The divine nature, in some views, attracts 
our love ; in others, commands our reve- 
rence ; in all, is entitled to the highest at- 
tention from the human mind. We never 
elevate our thoughts in a proper manner, to- 
wards the Supreme Beingt without returning 
to i^ur own sphere with sentiments more im*. 
proved ; and if, at any time, his greatness op- 
presses our thoughts, his moral perfections 
nlways afford us relief. His almighty power. 
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his infinite wisdom, and supreme goodnes(i| 
are sounds famDiar to our ears. In his im- 
mutability, we are less accustomed to con- 
sider him ; and yet it is this perfection which, 
perhaps more than any other, distinguishes the 
divine nature from the human ; gives com- 
plete energy to all its other attributes, and 
entitles it to the highest adoration. For 
hence are derived the regular order of na- 
ture, and the steadfastness of the universe. 
Hence flows the uQchanging tenor of those 
laws which, from age to age, regulate the 
conduct of mankind. Hence the unifornjity 
of that government, and the certaiijty of 
those promises, which are the ground of our 
trust and security. Goodness could produce 
no more than feeble and wavering hopes, and 
power would command very imperfect reve- 
rence, if we were left to suspect that the plan^ 
which goodness had framed might alter, or 
that the power of carrying them into execu-^ 
tion might decrease. The contemplatiop of 
God, therefore, as unchangeable in his na- 
ture, and in all his perfections, must undoubt- 
edly be fruitful both of instruction and of con- 
solation to man. I shall first endeavour to 
illustrate, in some degree, the nature of the 
divine immutability ; and then make applicar 
tion of it to our own conduct. 
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Every good and every perfect gift cometh donm 
from the Father of Lights. The title which in 
the text is given to the Deity, carries an ele- 
gant allusion to the Sun, the source of light, 
the most universal benefactor of nature, the 
most regular and constant of all the great bodies 
with which we are acquainted in the universe. 
Yet even with the Sun there are certain de- 
grees of variableness. He apparently rises and 
sets ; he seems to approach nearer to us in 
summer, and to retire farther off in winter ; 
his influence is varied by the seasons, and his- 
Justre is affected by the clouds. Whereas with 
Him who is the Father of Lights, of whose 
everlasting brightness the glory of the Sun is 
but a faint image, there is no shadow of turnings 
not the most distant approach to change. In 
his being or essence it is plain that alteration 
can never take place. For as his existence 
is derived from no prior cause, nor dependent 
on any thing without himself, his nature can 
be influenced by no power, can be affected 
by no accident, can be impaired by no time. 
From everlasting to everlasting, he continues 
the same. Hence it is said, that He only hath 
immortality ; that is, he possesses it in a manner 
incommunicable to all other beings. Eterni- 
ty is described as the high and holy place in 
fvhich he dwelleth ; it is a habitation in which 
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none but the Father of Lights can enter. The 
name which he taketh to himself is, lam. Of 
other things, some have been and others shall 
be ; but this is He, which is, which was^ and 
which is to come. All time is his ; it is measured 
out by him in limited portions to the various 
orders of created beings; but his own exist*- 
ence fills equally every point of duration ; the 
first and the lastj the beginniiig and the end^ the 
same yesterday ^ to-day^ and for ever. 

As in his essence, so in his attributes and 
perfections, it is impossible there can be any 
change. To imperfect natures only it belongs 
to improve and to decay. Every alteration 
which they undergo in their abilities or dis-. 
positions, flows either from internal defect, or 
from the influence of a superior cause. But 
i3^ no higher cause can bring from without any 
accession to the divine nature, so within itself 
it contains no principle of decay. For the 
same reason that the self-existent Being was 
from the beginning powerful and wise, just 
and good, he must continue unalterably so for 
ever. Hence, with much propriety, the di- 
vine perfections are described in Scripture by 
allusions to those objects to which we ascribe 
the most permanent stability. His righteous- 
ness is like the strong mountains. His mercy is in 
the heavens ; and his faithfulness reacfieth unto 
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ihe clouds. These perfections of the divine 
nature differ widely from the human virtues, 
which are their faint shadows. The justice of 
men is at one time severe, at another time re- 
lenting ; their goodness is sometimes confined 
to a partial fondness for a few, sometimes runs 
out into a blind indulgence towards all. But 
goodness and justice are, in the Supreme Be« 
ing, calm and steady principles of action, 
which, enlightened by perfect wisdom, and 
never either warped by partiality, or disturbed 
by passion, persevere in one regular and con« 
stant tenor. Among men, they may some- 
times break forth with transient splendour, 
like those wandering fires which illuminate 
for a little the darkness of the night. But 
in God, they shine with that uniform bright- 
ness, which we can liken to nothing so much 
as to the untroubled, etern^ lustre of the high- 
est heavens. 

From this follows, what is chiefly material 
for us to attend to, that in the course of his 
operations towards mankind, in his counsels 
and decrees, in his laws, his promises, and in 
his threatenings, there is no variableness nor 
shadow of turning with the Almighty. KAown 
to him from the beginning were all his works^ 
In the divine idea the whole system of nature 
existed, long before the foundations of the 
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earth were laid. When he said, Let there he 
Ught^ he only realised the great plan which, 
from everlasting, he had formed in bis own 
mind. Foreseen by him was every revolution 
which the course of ages was to produce. 
Whatever the counsels of men can effect, was 
comprehended in his decree. No new emer- 
gency can arise to surprise him. No agita« 
tions of anger or of sorrow, of fear or of hope, 
can shake his mind or influence his conduct 
He rests in the eternal possession of that Su- 
preme beatitude, which neither the virtues nor 
the crimes of men can in the least affect. 
From a motive of overflowing goodness, he 
reared up the universe. As the eternal lover 
of righteousness, he rules it. The whole sys- 
tem of his government is fixed ; his laws are 
irrevocable; and, what he once loveth, he 
kweth to the end. In Scripture, indeed, he is 
sometimes said to be grieved^ and to repent. 
But such expressions, it is obvious, are em- 
ployed from accommodation to common con- 
ception ; in the same manner as when bodily 
organs are, in other passages, ascril)ed to God, 
The Scripture, as a rule of life addressed to 
the multitude, must make use of the language 
of men. The divine nature, represented in 
its native sublimity, would have transcended 
all human conception. When upon the re- 
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formation of sinners, God is said to repent (of 
the evil which he has threatened against them ; 
this intimates no more than that he suits his 
dispensations to the alterations which take . 
place in the characters of men. His disposi^ 
tion towards good and evil continues the same^ 
but varies in its application as its objects vary; 
just as the laws themselves, which are capable 
of no change of aifection, bring rewards of 
punishments at different times to the same 
person, according as his behaviour alters* 
Immutability is indeed so closely connected 
with the notion of supreme perfection, that 
wherever any rational conceptions of a Deity 
have taken place, this attribute has been as* 
cribed to him. Reason taught the wise and 
reflecting in every age to believe, that as what 
is eternal cannot die, so what is perfect can 
never vary» and that the great Governor of 
the universe could be no otjier than an un- 
changeable Being. 

From the contemplation of this obvious^ 
but fundamental truth, let us proceed to the 
practical improvemeirt of it. Let us con- 
sider what effect the serious consideration 
of it ought to produce on our mind and be- 
haviour. 

It will be proper to begin this head of dis- 
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course by removiDg an objeotion which the 
doctrine I have illustrated may appear to form 
against religious services^ and in particular 
against the duty of prayer. To what purpose, 
it may be urged, is homage addressed to a 
Being whose purpose is unalterably fixed ; to 
whom our righteousness extendeth not ; whom 
by no arguments we can persuade, and by 
no supplications we can mollify ? The ob- 
jection would have weight, if our religious ad« 
dresses were designed tb work any alteration 
on God ; either by giving him information of 
what he did not know ; or by exciting affec- 
tions which he did not possess; or by. indu- 
cing hind to change measures which he had 
|irevious1y formed. But they are only crude 
and imperfect notions of religion which can 
suggest such ideas. The change which our 
devotions are intended to make, is upon our- 
selves, not upon the Almighty. Their chief 
efficacy is derived from the good dispositions 
which they raise and cherish in the human 
soul. By pouring out pious sentiments and 
desires before God, by adoring his perfection, 
and confessing our own unworthiness — by ex- 
pressing our dependence on his aid, our gra- 
titude for his past favours, our submission to 
his present will, our trust in his future mercy, 
we cultivate such affections as suit our place 
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and station in the universe, and are therel^ 
prepared for becoming objects of the dirine 
grace. Accordingly, frequent assurances are 
given us in Scripture, that the prayers of sin- 
cere worshippers, preferred through the great 
Mediator, shall be productive of the happiest 
effects. When they ask^ they shall receive; 
When they seeJcy they shall find; wheti they 
knocks it shall be opened to them. Prayer is 
appointed to be the channel for conveying 
the divine grace to ^mankind, because the 
wisdom of Heaven saw it to be one of the 
most powerful means of improving the human 
heart. 

When religious homage is considered in 
this light, as a great instrument of spiritual 
and moral improvement, all the objections 
which scepticism can form from the divine 
immutability^ conclude with no more force 
against prayer, than against every other mean 
of improvement which reason has suggested 
to man. If prayer be superfluous, because 
Grod is unchangeable, we might, upon similar 
grounds, conclude, that it is needless to labour 
the earth, to nourish our bodies, or to cultivate 
our minds, because the fertility of the ground, 
the continuance of our life, and the degree of 
our understanding, depend upon an immutable 
Sovereign, and were from all eternity fore* 
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seen by him. Such absurd conclusionsf rea^ 
son has ever repudiated. To every plain and 
sound understanding it has clearly dictated,thflt 
to explore the unknown purposes of Heaven 
belongs not to us ; but that He who decrees 
the end^ certainly requires the means ; and 
that, in the diligent employment of all the 
means which can advance either our tempo- 
ral or spiritual felicity, the chief exertions of 
human wisdom and human duty consist. As-* 
suming it then for an undoubted principle, that 
religion is a reasonable service, and that, though 
with the Father of Lights there be no variable^ 
ness^ the homage of his creatures is neverthe- 
less, for the wisest reasons, required by him, 
I proceed to show what sentiments the con- 
templation of divine immutability should raise 
in our minds, and what duties it should chiefly 
enforce. 

L Let it excite us to admire and adore. 
Filled, with profound reverence, let us look 
up to that Supreme Being who sits from 
everlasting on the throne of the universe; 
moving all things, but remaining immove- 
able himself; directing every revolution of 
the creation, but affected by no revolutions 
of events or of time. He beholds the hea- 
?ens and the earth wax old as a garment^ 
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and decay like a vesture. At their appointed 
periods he raises up, or he dissolves worlds* 
But amidst all the convulsions of changing 
and perishing nature, his glory and felicity 
remain unaltered.— The view of great and 
stupendous objects in the natural world strikes 
the mind with solemn awe. What venera<» 
tion, then, ought to be inspired by the con«« 
templation of an object so sublime as the 
eternal and unchangeable Ruler of the unv* 
verse! The composure and stillness of thought 
introduced by such a meditation, has a power* 
ful tendency both to purify and to devate the 
heart. It effaces, for a time, those trivial 
ideas, and extinguishes those low passions^ 
which arise from the circle of vain and pass** 
ing objects around us. It opens the mind 
to all the sentiments of devotion ; and ao 
companies devotion with that profound reve- , 
rence, which guards it from every improper ex- 
cess. When we consider the Supreme Be- 
ing as employed in works of love ; when we 
think of his condescension to the human race^ 
in sending his Son to dwell on the earth ; en* 
couraged by favours, and. warmed by gratis 
tude, we are sometimes in danger of presum- 
ing too much on his goodness, and of indulg- 
ing a certain fondness of aifection, whidi is 
unsuitable to our humble and dependent state» 
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It is necessary that he should frequently &p^ 
pear to our minds in all that majesty with 
which the immutability of hist nature clothes 
him ; in order that reverence may be combin- 
ed with love, and that a mixture of sacred 
awe may chasten the rapturous effusions of 
warm devotion. Servile fear, indeed, would 
crush the spirit of ingenuous and affectionate 
homage. But that reverence which springs 
from elevated conceptions of the divine na- 
ture, has a happy effect in checking the for- 
wardness of imagination," restraining our af- 
fections within due bounds, and composing 
our thoughts at the same time that it exalts 
them. 

When, from the adoration of the un- 
changeable perfection of the Almighty, we 
return to the view of our own state, the first 
sentiment which ought naturally to arise, is 
that of self-abasement. We are too apt to 
be lifted up by any little distinctions which 
we possess ; and to fancy ourselves great, only 
because there are others whom we consider 
as less. But what is man, with all his advan^ 
tages and boasted powers, before the eternal 
Father of Lights ? With God there is no 
variableness ; with man there is no stability. 
Virtue and vice divide the ehipire of- his 
Blind ; and wisdom and folly -alternately rule 

vou lA F 
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him. H^ee he is chaageable in his 4esignt^ 
fickle in his friendship, fluctuating in hi« 
whole cbaFa^eten His life is a series of cor^ 
tradictions^ He is one thjing to-day, and an-^ 
other to-morrow j sometimes obliged by ex^ 
perience to alter his purpose^ and often led io 
change it through |ev|ty* Variable and uii^v 
qual himself, he is surropnded with fleeting 
objects^ He is plaped as ia the midst of d 
torrent, where all things ve rolling by, 9n4 
nothing keeps its pl/aceu He ha3 hardly tioitf 
to conteiQplate this- scepe of vicissitude, k^ 
fore he top is swept iiwi^y* Thus circumstfu^ 
ced ip himpelf, and in all the objects wi(h 
which he is connected^ let him be admonish-^ 
ed to be hutqble and modest. Let the con- 
templation of th^ ^ncbanging glory of hi^ 
Creator inspire hifn with sentiments of duQ 
submission^ Let it tefu^h hini to know hii 
proper place ; and check that v^pity which !• 
ao ready to betray hiip into guilt 

Let the san^e meditation affect him with a 
deep sense of whi^t he owes to the goodneai 
of the Deity. His goodness never 9ppe«r9 in 
Qo striking a lights M when viewed in eoo^ 
section with his greatness. The de^criptioft 
which is giv^n of him in the text, c^Ust 19 
this viewt ^v <Wf pArticul«r attention It 
presents to m tb^ W9^ awM^ uQion of «9Qr 
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descedsion with majestj, of the moral with 
the natmel perfections of God, which can 
possibly be exhibited to the imagination of 
man. From the Father of Lights^ mth whom 
4here m no variableness^ neither shadm of turn^ 
mgf eometh down every good find perfect gifL 
The most independent of all Beings, is re» 
presented as the most ben^cent He who 
is eternal and immutable^ exalted abo^e all^ 
and incapable of receiving returns from any, 
is the liberal and unwearied Giver of every 
thing that is good.«— -Let such views of tlie 
divine nature not only call forth gratitude 
Bnd praise, but prompt us to imitate what we 
adore. Let them shew us that benevolence 
is divine $ that to stoop from our ^siicied 
grandeur in order to assist and relieve one 
another, b so far from being any degradati<Hi 
of character, that it is our truest honour^ 
and our nearest resemblaqce to the Father of 
Lights. 

IL Let the consideration of the divine inu* 

mutability convince us, that the method of 

attaining the fiivour of Heaven is one and in^ 

variable. Were the Almi^bity a capricious 

ind inconstant Being, like man, we should 

be at a loss what tenor of conduct to hold 

In order to conciliate his grace, we might 

p2 
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think of applying sometimes to one supposed 
principle of his inclination, sometimes to an-* 
other; and, bewildered amidst various at- 
tempts, would be overwhelmed with dismay. 
The guilty would essay to flatter him. The 
timid, sometimes by austere mortifications, 
sometimes by costly gifts, sometimes by obse- 
quious rites, would try to appease him. 
Hence, in fact, have arisen all the corruptions 
of religious worship among men ; from their 
forming the divine character upon their owb,. 
and ascribing to the Sovereign of the Uni- 
verse the mutability of human passions. Grod 
is represented by the Psalmist David as say- 
ing to the wicked, Thou thoughtest that I tvai 
together such an one as thyself.^ This con- 
tinues to be the description of all the super- 
stitious and enthusiastic sects, which, since 
the days of David, have sprung up in the 
world. . 

It is our peculiar happiness, under th6 Gos- 
pel, to have God revealed to us in his genuine 
character ; as without variableness or shadow of 
turning. We know that at no time there is 
any change, either in his affections, or in the^ 
plan of his administration. One light always 
shines upon us from above. One clear and 

* Pialm L SI. 
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direct path is always pointed out to man « The 
Supreme Being is, and was, and ever will be^ 
the supporter of order and virtue ; the righteom 
Lordj loving righteousness. The external forms 
of religion may vary ; but under all dispensa- 
tions which proceed from God, its substance 
is the same. It tends continually to one point, 
the purification of man's heart and life. This 
was the object of the original law of nature* 
This was the scope of the Mosaic institution, 
amidst sdPits sacrifices and rites; and this is 
unquestionably the end of the Gospel. So in- 
variably constant is Grod to this purpose, that 
the dispensation of mercy in Christ Jesus, 
which admits of the vicarious atonement a^pd 
righteousness of a Redeemer, makes no change 
in our obligation to fulfil the duties of a good 
life. The Redeemer himself Jiath taught us, 
that to the end of time the moral law conti- 
nues in its full force ; and that till heaven and 
earth pass away^ one jot or tittle shall in nowise 
pass from it.^ This is the only institution 
known to men, whose authority is unchanging 
and constant. Human laws rise and fall with 
the empires that gave them birik. Systems 
of philosophy vary with the progress of k^ow* 
ledge and light Manners, sentiments, and 

• Mftttb. T. 18. 
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oipittioTiBf alter with the coarse of time. But 
tifronghottt 411 ^e^ and amidst aH revokrtioiis^ 
€he rule of moral and religioos conduct is the 
namet. It partakes of that immotabilk j of tha 
diyine DatvA^e, oil which it is founded. Sucit 
as It was delivered to the first worshippers dl 
God, it ooDtinuea to be^ at this day, to us ; 
and such it shall remain to our posterity £o« 
erer* 

III^ Let the contemplation of thia pesfeo* 
tfon of the £viiie nature, teach oa to imitate^ 
as fatf as our frai^ will permit, that conatancj 
and steadfastneas which we adore* AH the 
moral attributes of the Supreme Being are 
standards of duaracter towards which we ought 
to ai^re. But as in all these perfections there 
are properties peculiar to the dlyine nature, 
our endeavours to resemble them are laid un** 
der great restrietiona by the diaatmikrity be- 
twe^fi otir nature and[ the divine^ With re»« 
peet to that attribute which we now considea^ 
the circumstances are evident whach preclude 
improper imitation. To man it ia frequently 
necessary to coirrect'bis errors, and to change 
his conduct. An attempt, therefi>re^ to con* 
tmue wholly invariable^ would, in our situa* 
tion, be no other than imprudent and criminal 
obatinacy. But withal, the immediate recti* 



tude of the Deitj sdiould lead ud to aapire after 
fiitedness of j^inciple^ atid Udiformky in con- 
duct, as the glory of the ratiomd naturi^ Im-i^ 
|if eased with the sense of that s&pteme excels 
ienee which resiilts from uficbanging goodness^ 
&ithfulne899 and truths let us become ash^uned 
of that levity which degrades the bttmaa chi-' 
raeter. Let as ponder our paths^ act upon a 
well-regulated plan, ami remain consiatent 
with oursdves# Contemplating the glory of 
the Father of Lights let us aim at being tran»* 
formed, in some degree^ into the same image 
firom glery to glory. Finally, 

IV. Let the divine immatfd}ility become 
the ground of confideiice and trust to good 
faen, amidst all the revolutions of this uncer* 
taiti world. This is one of the chief improve- 
ments to be made of the subject; and there- 
fere requires full illustration. There are three 
l^hts i» whidi we may view the benei^t re- 
dounding to us from that attribute of God 
which we now c6nsider. It assures us of the 
eonstMicy of Nature ; of the regular adminis- 
tration of Providence ; of the certain accom- 
plishment of all the divine promises. 

Firsif It gives us ground to depend on the 
constant and uniform course of Nature^ On 

the unchangeableness of God rests the 9tabi- 

s 
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lity of the universe. What we call the lawd 
of Nature, are no other than the decrees of 
the Supreme Being. It is because He is with^ 
out variableness or shadow of turnings that those 
laws have continued the same since the begin- 
ning of the world > that the Sun so constantly 
observes his time of rising and going down ; 
that the seasons annually return ; the tides 
periodically ebb and flow ; the earth yields its 
fruit at stated intervals ; and the human body 
and mental powers advance to maturity by a 
regular progress* In all those motions and 
operations which are incessantly going on 
throughout nature, there is no stop nor inter- 
ruption ; no change nor innovation ; no de- 
flection from their main scope. The same 
powerful and steady hand which gave the first 
impulse to the powers of nature^ restrains 
them from ever exceeding their prescribed 
line. Hence arises the chief comfort of our 
present life. We find ourselves in a regular 
and orderly world. We look forward to a 
known succession of events. ' We are enabled 
to form plans of action. From the cause, we 
calculate the effect; and from the pasty we 
reason with confidence concerning the future* 
Accustomed from our infancy to this con- 
stancy in Nature, we are hardly sensible of the 
blessing. Familiarity ha« the same effect herei 
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as in many other enjoymentSy to efface grati* 
tilde* But let us, for a moment, take an op^ 
posite view of things. Let us suppose, that 
we had any cause to dread capriciousness or 
diange in the Power who rules the course of 
Nature ; any ground to suspect that, but for 
• one day, the Sun might not rise, nor the cur« 
rent of the waters hold their usual course, nor 
the laws of motion and vegetation proceed as 
we have been accustomed t6 behold thera» 
What dismay would instantly fill all hearts ! 
What horror would seem to overspread the 
whole face of Nature ! what part could we act, 
or whither could we run, in the midst of con- 
vulsions, which overturned all the measures 
we had formed for happiness, or for safety ? 
The present abode of man would then become,, 
as Job describes the region of the grave, n land 
of darkness f as darkness itself and the shadow 
of death; without any order; and where the 
light is as darkness.* With what joy ou^t we 
then to recognize an unvarying and steadfast 
Ruler, under whose dominion we have no such 
disasters to dread; but can depend on the 
pourse of Nature continuing to proceed as it 
has ever gone on, until the period shall arrive 
of its final dissolution. 

* Job, X. 22. 
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Bot thoi}^ the ^ent laws of Nature be 
constant like their Author, yet ki tke affaiiv 
of meft there i» muoh variety and change. All 
tbat regards^ our present possei^giotis and en^ 
joymeiyta was, for wise reasonA^ lefi, m a great 
lEieaaore, unfcertain ; and from this uncenriaiaty 
arisei^ the distress of human life. Sensilile 49f . 
the changes to which we lie open, we look 
found with anxioua eyes^ and eagerly grasp at 
et ery objeet which appears to promise «b se^ 
enrity^ But in vain is the whole cirele of hu- 
man things explored with this view. Thefe 
ia nothing on earih so stable as to assore ut 
of undisturbed rest, nor so powerful as to af> 
ford us constant protection. Time^ deaths 
and dbange, triinfnpli over all the labows^ of 
men. What we buald up, they incessantly 
destroy. The public condition of nations, and 
the private fortunes of individuals, are alike 
Mtbject to reverse. Life never retains long 
the same fi>rn>. Its whole scenery is continu-^ 
aily shifting round us. Amidst those end- 
less vicissitudes, whsR: can give any firm cooso« 
tation, any satisfying rest to the heart, except 
the dominion of a wise and righteous Sovereign, 
mih whom there is no vtmtiblenesSf nor shadow 
of turning? Though all things chimge, and 
we ourselves be involved in the general mu-* 
tability, yet as long as there is fixed and per* 



tnanent goodnef 9 at tibe bead of the uniToniet 
we are aBsnicd that . the great interests of all 
good men sbaU be safe. That river parpetu- 
aHy fk>ws, the sbream$ whereof make giad the 
dty of God. We know that the Supreme 
Being lored ri^iteoiianess from the beginning 
of days^ and that he will continue to love it to 
the laat Under bis government ncHie of thoae 
ferolutiona happen which have place among 
the kingdoms of the earth ; where princes die, 
aod new sovereigna ascend the thrcme ; new 
nunisters and new counsels succeed ; the whole 
£Ke of a£&ir8 ia changed ; and former plans 
fall into obKvion* But the throne of the Lard 
h eetoBHshedfnr eoer ; and the thoughii ofhi» 
heart endure to aU generaiione. We serve the 
aaoie God whom our fathers worshipped, and 
whom our posterity shall adorer His un« 
changmg dominion comprehends all events 
and all ages t eatablbhes a connecting principle 
idiich holds together the past, the present, and 
the future ; gives stability to things which in 
themselves are flnctuating, and extracts order 
from those which appear most confused. Well 
may the earth refoice^ and the muliiiude oftske 
he glodf because there reigneth over the uni* 
verse such an immutable Lord 

Were you to unhinge this great article of 
fiuth } were you either to $ay with thefooh that 
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there is no Godj or to suppose with the super-*' 
stitious, that the God who rules is variable 
and capricious, you would^ indeed, lay the axe\ 
to the root of the tree^ and cut down, with one 
blow^ the hope and security of mankind. For 
you would then leave nothing in the whole, 
compass of nature, but a round of casual and 
transitory being ; no foundation of trust, no: 
protection to the righteous, no steadfast prin- 
ciple to uphold and to regulate the successioiu 
of existence. Instead of that magnificent spec-r* 
tacle which the world now exhibits, when be*-, 
held in connection with the divine govern-, 
ment, it would then only present to view a: 
multitude of short-lived creatures, springing, 
out of the dust, wandering on the face of the. 
earth without guide or protector, struggling; 
for a few years against the torrent of uncer- 
tainty and change ; *and then sinking inta 
utter oblivion, and vanishing like visions of 
the night Mysterious obscurity would in- 
volve the beginning of things ; disorder would 
mark their progress ; and the blackness of 
darkness would cover their final result.: 
Whereas, when Faith enables us to recover 
an universal Sovereign, whose power never, 
fails, and whose wisdom and goodness never 
change, the prospect clears up on every side. 
A ray from the great source of ligUt seems t^ 

9 
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illuminate the whole creation. Good men 
discover a parent and a friend. They attain 
a fortress in every danger; a refuge amidst 
all storms ; a dwelling-pl<ice in all generations. 
They are no longer ajraid of evil tidings. Their 
heart isjixed^ trusting in the Lord. 

Though these reasonings, from the unchang- 
ing tenor of divine government, cannot but 
fefford much comfort to good men, their satis- 
faction, however, becomes still more complete, 
tvhen they consider the explicit promises which 
are given them in the word of God. The im- 
mutability of the divine purpose assures them 
most perfectly of those promises being fulfilled 
in due time, how adverse soever circumstan- 
ced may at present appear to their accom- 
plishment. The Strength of Israel is not a 
man that he should lie, nor the son of man that 
he should repent. Hath he said it^ and shall he 
not do it f Hath he spoken, and shall he not 
make it goodf Men have the command only 
of the present time. When that is suffered 
to pass, changes may befal, either in their own 
state, or in the situation of things around them, 
which shall defeat their best intentions in our 
behalf, and render all their promises fruitless. 
Hence, even setting aside the danger of hu- 
9ian inconstancy, the confidence which we 
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can repose on any earthly protector is ex^ 
tremely imperfect Man, in his highest glory^ 
is but a reed floating on the stream of time, 
and forced to follow every new direction of 
the current. But God is the rock of ages. 
All time is equally in his hands. Intervening 
accidents cannot embarrass him ; nor any un« 
foreseen obstacle retard the performance of 
his most distant promise. One day i$ with At 
Lord as a thousand yearSf and a thousand yean 
areas one day. There is no vicissitude in the 
human state in which good men cannot take 
sanctuary with him as a sure and abiding 
friend ; the safe conductor of their pilgrimage 
here, as well as the eternal rest of their soulv 
hereafter. All their patrons may desert them, 
and ail their friends may die ; but the Lord 
sliU tivesy who is their rock / and the most high 
Cfod, who is their Redeemer. He hath promis* 
ed that he wiU not leave them when they are old^ 
nor forsake them when their strength faUeth ; and 
that even when their hearts shall faints and 
their fied^ fail^ he will be the strength of their 
heartf and their portion for ever. His immuta* 
bility is not only the ground of trust in him 
during their own abode on earth*, but gives 
them the satisfaction of looking forward to the 
same wise and good administration as conti- 
jQued to the end of time. Whra departing 
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Iwiicc, and bidding adieu to life, with all its 
change&l acenas, tliey can with comfint and 
peace leave their fiimily, tlieif friendii and 
their dearest concerns, in the hands of that 
God who reigneth for ever, and whose counie^ 
MOfKU shall aimayt behold tie upright with the 
same oomplacency. My days are Wee a shadow 
that deMneih^ and I am mthered Uke the grassi. 
But thouj O Lordf sheU efuhare for ever; amd 
thy remembrance to aU generations. The chiU 
dren of thy servants shall continue ; and their seed 
fhall be established before thee.^ 

Such are the benefits which good men de- 
rive from meditating on God^ as without 
variableness or shadow of turning. It in- 
spires them with sentiments of devout, hum- 
ble and grateful adoration. It points out to 
them the unvarying tenor of conduct which 
they ought to hold; checks their fickleness 
and inconstancy; and, amidst all distresses 
and fears, affords them comfort. The immuta- 
bility of God is the surest basis on which 
their hopes can be built. It is indeed the 
pillar on which the whole universe rests.-— 
On such serious and solemn meditations let 
our thoughts oflen dwell, in order to correct 

* Psalm cii. II, 12, 28. 
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that folly and levity which are so apt to take 
possession of the human heart And if our 
minds be overawed, and even depressed with 
»o high a view of the divine nature, let them be 
relieved by the reflection, that to this unchange- 
able God we are permitted to look up, through 
a gracious Mediator, who, though possessed 
of divine perfection, is not unconscious of 
human distress and frailty. 



SERMON V. 



ON THE COMPASSION OF CHftlST* 
(Pretched at tlie Ctlebratioo of the Sacrament of the Lord'a Supper.) 



Hebrews, iv« IS. 



We have not an high priest which cannot he 
touched with the feelings of our infirmities ; 
but was in all points tempted like as we are^ 
yet without sin. 

When we compare the counsels of Provi- 
dence with the plans of men, we find a like 
difference obtain, as in the works ot* nature 
compared with those of art. The works of 
art may, at first view, appear the most fi* 
nished and beautiful ; but when the eye is as- 
sisted to pry into their contexture, the nicest 
workmanship is discerned to be rough and 

blemished. Whereas the works of nature 
voir, uu G 
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gain by the most accurate examination; 
and those, which on a superficial survey ap- 
pear defective or rude, the more intimately 
they are inspected, discover the more exact 
construction and consummate beauty. In the 
same manner, the systems of worldly policy, 
though at first they seem plausible and pro- 
found, soon betray, in their progress, the nar- 
rowness of the human understanding ; while 
those dispensations of Providence, which ap- 
pear to furnish objections either against the 
goodness or the wisdom of Heaven, have, upon 
a more extensive view of their consequences, 
frequently afibrded the most striking proofs of 
both. 

God manifesled in the fiesh^ was to the Jewz 
a stumbling-Hock^ and to the Greeks foolishness. 
It contradicted every prepossession which their 
confined ideas of religion and philosophy led 
them to entertain. If a superior Being was 
to interpose for the restoration of a degenerate 
world, they concluded that he would certainly 
appear in celestial majesty. But the thoughts of 
God are not as the thoughts of men. The divine 
wisdom saw it to be fit that the Saviour of 
mankind should in all things be made like 
' unto those whom he came to save. By living 
as a man among men, he dispensed instruc- 
tion in the most winning mauner« He add* 
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cd to imtruction the grace and the force 
of his own example. He accommodated that 
example to the most trying and difficult si- 
tuations of human life ; and, by suffering a 
painful deaths he both taught men how to 
suffer and die ; and in that nature which had 
offended, he offered a solemn expiation to 
God for human guilt 

Besides these ends, so worthy of God, 
which were accomplished by the incarnation 
of Christ, another, of high importance, is sug- 
gested in the text. Human life is, to good 
men, as well as to others, a state of suffering 
and distress. To supply them with proper 
consolation and encouragement during such 
a state, was one great purpose of the under- 
taking of Christ With this view he assum- 
ed the office of their high priest, or mediator 
with God ; and the encouragement which this 
office affords them, will be proportioned to 
their assured belief, first of his power, and 
kiext of his compassion. His power is set 
forth in the verse preceding the text, and the 
proper argument is founded upon it Seeing 
that we have a great high priest who is passed 
into the heavens^ Jesus the Son of Gody let us 
hold fast our profession. But though it be 
encouraging to know that our high priest is 

the Son of God^ and that he is passed into th^ 

g2 
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heavens, yet those facts alone are not sufficient 
to render him the full object of our confi- 
dence. For, as the apostle afterwards ob- 
serves, it belongs to tlte character of a high 
priest to be taken from among men, that he may 
have compassion on the ignorant and them thai 
are out of the way, seeing that he himself is 
compassed with infirmity. In order, then, to 
satisfy us of our high priest's possessing also 
the qualifications of mercy and compassion, 
we are told that he is touched with the feelings 
of our infirmities, and was in all points tempted 
like as we are. The force of this considera- 
tion I purpose now to illustrate. I shall first 
explain the facts which are stated in the text, 
and then show how from these our Saviour's 
compassion is to be inferred, and in what 
manner it may be accommodated to the con- 
solation and hope of good men amidst va- 
rious exigencies of life- ^ 

The assertion in the text, of Christ's being 
touched with the feeling of our injSrmities, plsin'^ 
ly implies that he had full experience both 
of the external distress, and of the internal 
sorrows of human nature. Assuming a body- 
such as ours, he subjected himself to all the 
natural consequences of corporeal frailty* He 
did not choose for himself an easy and opu- 
lent condition, in order to j^lide through the 
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world with the least molestation. He did 
not suit his mission to the upper ranks of 
mankind chiefly, by assimilating his state to 
theirs ; but, born in meanness, and bred up 
to labour, he submitted to the inconveniences 
of that poor and toilsome life which falls to 
the share of the most numerous part of the 
human race. Whatever is severe in the dis- 
regard of relations or the ingratitude of 
friends, in the scorn of the proud or the in- 
sults of the mean, in the virulence of re* 
proach or the sharpness of pain, was under- 
gone by Christ. Though his life was short, 
he familiarized himself in it with a wide com- 
pass of human woe ; and there is almost no 
distressful situation to which we can be re- 
duced, but what he has experienced before 
us. There is not the least reason to imagine 
that the eminence of his nature raised him 
above the sensations of trouble and grief. 
Had this been the case, he would have been a 
sufferer in appearance only, not in reality ; 
there would have been no merit in his pa- 
tience, or in the resignation which he express- 
ed. On the contrary, it appears, from many 
circumstances, that the sensibility of his na- 
ture was tender and exquisite. He affected 
none of that hard indifference in which some 
ancient philosophers vainly gloried He felt 
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as a man, and he sympathised with the feel- 
ings of others. On different occasions we 
are informed that he was troubled in spirit^ 
that he groaned^ and that he wept. The rela^ 
tion of his agony in the garden of Gethse- 
mane exhibits a striking picture of the sensa- 
tions of innocent nature oppressed with an- 
guish. It discovers all the conflict between 
the dread of suffering on the one hand, and 
the sense of duty on the other; the man 
struggling for a while with human weakness^ 
and in the end recollected in virtue, and ris- 
ing superior to the objects of dismay which 
were then in his view. Father / if it be pos-^ 
siblcj let this ciip pass from me* Nevertheless^ 
not as I will^ but as thou TviU. Thy will be 
done. Thus w^as our Saviour touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities. He was a man 
of sorrows, and acquainted with grief 

It is added in the text, that he was in ail 
points tempted like as we are. To be tern pted 
is, in the language of Scripture, to undergo < 
such trials of virtue as are accompanied with 
difficulty and conflict Though our Lord 
was not liable to any temptations from de- 
pravity of nature, yet he was perpetually ex- 
posed to such as arise from situations the 
most adverse to virtue. His whole life was^ 
in this respect, .a course of temptation ; that 
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is, a severe trial of his constancj by every 
discouragement. He suffered repeated pro- 
vocations, both from friends and foes. His 
^ideavours to do good were requited with 
t)ie most obstinate and perverse opposition. 
Sometimes, by the solicitation of ignorant 
multitudes, he was tempted to accept the prof- 
fers of worldly greatness. Oftener, by the 
insults of multitudes, more blind and brutal, 
he was tempted to desert an office which ex* 
posed him to so much misery. Together 
vrith the world^ the powers of darkness also 
combined their efforts against him. We are 
informed that he fvas led into the wilderness^ 
and amidst the hotix^rs of a wild and dreary 
solitude, was tempted of the devii. The great 
adversary of mankind seems to have been 
permitted to exert unusual proofs of his power 
and malice, on purpose that the trial of our 
Saviour's constancy might be more complete, 
and his victory over him illustrious and disr 
tinguished. 

From all these circumstances, the conclu- 
sion is obvious, that our Lord knows, from 
personal experience, all the discouragements 
and temptations which virtue can suffer. 
Though he participated not of the corrup- 
tion, yet he felt the weakness of human na- 
ture. He felt the strength of passion. He is 
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SO stranger to the disturbance and commotion 
which either the attacks of the world or the 
powers of darkness, are able to raise within 
the breast of man. One remarkable differ^ 
ence, indeed, takes place between our temp*, 
tations and those of Christ. Though he was 
tempted like as tve mre^ yet he tnas mthout sin. 
Though the conflict was the same, the issue 
was different We are often foiled : He al- 
ways overcame. But his disconformity to us 
in this respect, is far from weakening the 
strength of our present argument. For sin 
contracts and hardens the heart Every de« 
gree of guilt incurred by yielding to tempta^ 
tion, tends to debase the mind, and to weaken 
the generous and benevolent principles of hu« 
man nature. If from our Lord's being tempts 
ed like m we are^ we have any ground to ex-* 
pect his sympathy ; from his being tempted, 
yet without sin^ we are entitled to hope that 
his sympathy, unallayed and perfect, will ope^ 
rate with more complete energy. 

From this view of the facts which are stated 
in the text, I proceed to shew how justly we 
may infer our Saviour's compassion, and in 
what manner it is to be accommodated to the 
consolation of good men amidst various ezi« 
gences of life. 
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It has been the universal opinion of man- 
kind, that personal experience of suffering hu- 
manizes the heart. In the school of affliction, 
compassion is always supposed to be thorough- 
ly learned : and hence in the law of Moses, 
when the Israelites are commanded not to 
oppress the stranger, this reason is given, for 
you know the heart of a stranger^ seeing ye were 
strangers yourselves in the land of Egypt.* The 
distressed accordingly fly for consolation to 
those who have been their companions in woe. 
They decline the prosperous, and look up to 
them with a suspicious eye. They consider 
them as ignorant of their feelings, and there- 
fore regardless of their complaints. • Amidst 
the manifold sorrows of life, then, how sooth- 
ing is the thought that our great Intercessor 
with God was a fellow-sufferer with ourselves, 
while he passed through this valley of tears. 

But was it necessary for Christ, it may be 
said, to assume our nature in order to acquire 
the knowledge of its infirmity and distress ? 
As a divine person, was he not perfectly ac- 
quainted with our frame before he descended 
to the earth ? Did he stand in need of being 
prompted to compassion by the experience of 
•ur sorrows ? Could his experimental know- 

^ Exo^. xxiii. 9- 
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ledge of human weakness increase the bene- 
volence of a nature which before was per- 
fect ? No : he submitted to be touched with 

{he feeling of our infirmities^ and to be tempted 
like M we are; not in order to become ac- 
quainted with our nature, but to satisfy us 
that lie knew it perfectly ; not in order to ac- 
quire any new degree of goodness, but to give 
us die firmer confidence in the goodness which 
he possessed, and to convey the sense of it to 
our hearts with greater force and effect. 

Distrust is a weakness peculiarly incident to 
the miserable. They are apt to reject hope, 
to indulge fear, and to tinge, with the dark 
colours ol^ their own minds, every object which 
is ofiered for their encouragement. The re^ 
presentations given us of the Deity in Scrip* 
ture, afford undoubtedly much ground for 
trust in his goodness. But the perfection of 
an Almighty Being, who dwelleth in the se- 
cret place of eternity, "whom no man hath seen 
or can see, is overwhelming to a timid appre- 
hension. The goodness which it promises is 
a new and unknown form of goodness. What* 
ever proceeds from a nature so far superior to 
our own, is beheld with a degree of awe, 
which is ready to overpower hope. Upon 
this account, under the Old Testament dis- 
pensation, the Supreme Being is oflen de- 
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with the attributes .of a man, in ordet 
to give a shade and softening to his greatness, 
and to accommodate his goodness more to our 
capacity. The relentings of a friend, the pity 
of a parent, and the sighs of a mourner, are 
ascribed to the Almighty. But we easily per« 
ceive such attributes to be no more than 
figures and allusions. The comfort which 
tliey afford, is not definite nor precise. They 
leave the mind under an anxious uncertainty, 
lest it err in its interpretation of those allego* 
lies of mercy. In the person of Jesus Chris^ 
the object of our trust is brought nearer to 
ourselves ; and of course adapted more effec-^ 
tually to our encouragements Those well 
known tender affections, which are only fi- 
guratively ascribed to the Divinity, are in our 
great Mediator thoroughly realized. His 
goodness is the goodness of human nature ex- 
alted and rendered perfect. It is that species 
of goodness with which we are best acquaint- 
ed, compassion to the unhappy ; and compas- 
sion . cultivated by that discipline which we 
know to be the most powerful, the experience 
of sorrows. 

For such reasons as these, because the chUdrm 
are partakers of flesh and bloody Christ himself 
likemise took part of the same. In all things it 
behoved him to be made^ like unto his brethren^ 
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that he might be a merciful as well as z faithful 
high priest. When we consider his assump- 
tion of our nature in this light, what a mild 
and amial)le aspect does it give to the govern- 
ment of Heaven ! What attentive solicitude 
of goodness is shewn in carrying on the dis- 
pensation of our redemption upon a plan so 
perfectly calculated to banish all distrust, and 
to revive the most timid and dejected heart \ 
How naturally does that inference follow which 
the Apostle makes in the verse immediately 
succeeding the text ; let us therefore come bold^ 
kf to the throne of grace^ that we may obtain 
mercy and find grace to help in time of need f 
More particularly, in consequence of the doc- 
trine which I have illustrated, we are taught 
to hope, 

I. That, under all our infirmities and errors^ 
regard will be had to human imperfection ; 
that a merciful distinction will be made be- 
tween what is weak and what is wilfully cri- 
minal in our conduct; and that such mea- 
sures of obedience only will be exacted, as are 
proportioned to our circumstances and powers. 
What can more encourage our religious ser- 
vices, than to be assured that the God whom 
we worship, 4cnows our frame and remembers 
pe are dust ; and that the Mediator, through 

2 
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^hom we -worship him, if touched with the 
Jeeling ofaur mfirmities f The most virtuous 
are the most apt to be dejected with the sense 
of their frailty. While vain and superficial 
men are easily flattered with favourable views 
of themselves, and fond hopes of divine ac- 
ceptance, the slightest apprehension of guilt 
is ready to alarm the humble and delicate 
mind ; just as on coarse bodies an impression 
;i8 not easily made, while those of finer con- 
texture are soon hurt ; and as on an exquisite 
.polish the least speck is visible. Bjiit though 
religion promotes great sensibility to all feel- 
ings of a moral nature, yet it gives no counte- 
nance to excessive and superstitious fears. 
That humility which checks presumption, and 
:that jealousy which inspires vigilance, are fa- 
vourable to piety; while those suspicions 
which lead, to despondency are injurious to 
God, hurtful to ourselves, and repugnant to 
.that whole system of mercy which I have been 
illustrating. 

You complain, that when you engage in 
the solemn exercises of devotion, your spi- 
rits are depressed by a load of cares and sor- 
rows ; that in your thoughts there is no 
composure, and in your affections no eleva- 
tion ; that, after your utmost essays, you are 
incapable of fixing your attention steadily on 
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God, or of sending up your prayers to him 
with becoming warmth and fulness of heart. 
This debility and wandering of mind you are 
apt to impute to some uncommon degree of 
guilt You consider it as the symptom of in- 
curable hardness of heart, and as a melancholy 
proof of your being abandoned by God.— 
Such fears as these in a great measure refute 
themselves. If you were really obdurate, yoa 
would be insensible of guilt Your complaints 
of hardness of heart, are an evidence of yow: 
heart being at that n^ment contrite and ac- 
tually relenting. — Are there any circumstances 
of inward discomposure and perplexity, ci 
whidi he is uneonsck>us, who at a critical pe- 
riod of his life, was h€(wy and sore amazed;^ 
who was obliged to complain that his soul was 
trouhkd mthht htm, and to acknowledge, that 
though the spirit rvas imiling^ yet the flesh wms 
9V€ak ? To a superior nature, untouched with 
human frailty, you might in such situations 
look up with some degree of terror. But he 
who remen^bers the struggles of his own soul, 
will not surely judge your*s like a hard and 
unfeeling master. Acquainted with the in- 
most recesses of human nature, he perceives 
the sincerity of your intentions j he sees the 

* Mark, xiv. 35. 
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combat you maintain ; he knows how much 
of your present confusion and disorder is to 
be imputed^ not to your inclination and will^ 
but to an infirm, an aged, or diseased body, or 
to a weak and wounded spirit ; and therefore 
will be far from rejecting your attempts to 
serve him, on account of the infirmities which 
you lament. He hears the voice of those ser 
cret aspirations which you are unable to ex- 
press in words, or to Sxm into prayer. Every 
penitential tear which your contrition sheds, 
pleads your cause more powerfully with him 
than all the arguments with which you could 
fill your moutfak 

IL From our Saviour's experience of human 
misery, we may justly hope that he will so 
compassionately regard our distressed state, 
as to prevent us from being loaded with un- 
necessary troubles. He will not wantonly add 
affliction to the afflicted ; nor willingly crusli 
what he sees to be already broken. In the 
course of that high administration which he 
now exercises, he may indeed judge certain 
intermixtures of adversity to be proper for our 
improvement These are trials of virtue 
through which all, without exception, must 
pass. Rugged was the road by which our di- 
vine Mediator himself went before us to glory; 
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bnd by becoming our companion in distress, 
he meant to reconcile us to our lot. He en- 
nobled adversity, by sharing it with us. He 
raised poverty from contempt, by assuming it 
for his own condition. The severity of his 
trials tends to lighten ours. When the gene- 
ral of an army lies on the same hard ground, 
drinks of the same cold stream, carries the 
same weight of armour with the lowest sen* 
tinel, can any of his soldiers repine at what 
they endure ? 

Whatever afflictions our Lord may judge to 
be necessary for us, of this we may rest assur<* 
ed, that he will deal them forth, not with 
harsh and imperious authority, but with the 
tenderness of one who knows from experi- 
ence how deeply the human heart is wounded 
by every stroke of adversity. He will not lay 
more upon us, than he sees we are able to 
bear. Though he cause griefs yet rviU he have 
compassion according to the multitude of his ten-- 
der mercies. He will stay his rough wind in the 
day of the east wind :* For it is his state, but 
not his nature, which is now changed. Not- 
withstanding his high exaltation, he still re- 
tains the compassionate sentiments of the man 
of sorrows. Still, we are assured by an inspir* 

* Itaiab, xxyii. S* 
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ed writer^ he is riot ashamed to call us brethrenJ^ 
And with the heart of a brother^ he regards 
those few and troubled days, such as his own 
once were, which good men are doomed to 
pass in this evil world. 

From his compassion, indeed, we are not 
to expect that fond indulgence or unseason*- 
able relief by which the weak pity of men fre« 
quently injures its objects. It is to the mate- 
rial interests, more than to the present ease, 
of good men, that he attends. When mider 
the impatience of sorrow we exclaim, Hath he 
forgotten to be gracious ? hath lie in anger ^hut 
up his tender mercies f we recollect not in whose 
hands we are» His compassion is not dimi- 
nished, when its operations are most conceal- 
ed. It continues equally to flow, though the 
ehannels by which it is conducted towards us 
lie too deep for our observation. Amidst our 
present ignorance of what is good or ill for us 
in this life, it is sufficient for us to know, tlia^t 
the immediate administration of universal Go- 
vernment is placed in the hands of the most 
attentive and compassionate friend of mankind. 
How greatly does this consideration alleviate 
the burden of human woe ! How happily does 
it connect with the awful dispensations of ra^ 

Heb. ii. 1 1* 
TOL. IK B 
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ligion the mildest ideas of tendernesa and hu«* 
manity ! 

III. The text leads us to hope, that amidst 
all the infirmities of our state, both under the 
temptations and under the di£^resses of life, 
our Kessed Lord will affimrd u» a proper mea^ 
sure of assistance and support. In that he- 
hath suffered beirift tempted^ he is able to succomi 
them who either suffer or are tempted; * that 
is, he is perfectly qualified for discharging 
this benefice office ; he* knows exactly whore 
the wound bleeds, where the burden presses^ 
what relief will prove most seasonable,, and 
how it can be most successfully applied. The 
manner in which it is conveyed by him to thei 
heart, we may be at a loss to explain ; hut na 
argument can be thence drawn against the cre^ 
dibility of the fact. The operations which the 
power of Grod carries on in the natural world^ 
are no less mysterious than those which we 
are taught to believe that his spirit performa 
in the moral world. If we can give bo ac* 
count of what is eweiy day before our eyes^ 
how a seed becomes a tree, or how the child 
rises into a man, is it any wonder tiiat we 
should be unable to explain how virtue is^sup* 

» Heb. ii. IS. 



ported, atnd eonstaney strengthened hy^ Gttti 
within th€ heart ? If men, by thelf tiotftisdi^ 
fltod^ sBggestions, can infltience the miiidtf of 
6ne arnother, must not diviife si^geatioi^ ilnd 
counsel produce a much greater efiect ? Sure« 
ly, the Father of Spirits must, by at thousaki^df 
Ways, faaVe access to the spirits which h6 haflt 
made, so as to give them what determikiattoit,^ 
or impart to them what assistance he llhinki^ 
proper, without injuring th^r frame, ei' distitfb^ 
ing their rational powers. 

AccofcBngly, whenever any notions of reli^ 
gion have taken place among mankind, thitf 
belief haa^ iii some measure prevailed^ tJiaty td^ 
ifie virtuous under dfscress, atd was eoitiihtmi- 
<M!ed from above. Thi^ sefttimeht hi so con-* 
graOu9 to otnr natural impressions^ of ^e d!^ 
^e benignity, that both among poets arni 
philosophfersr of ancient times, itwa^aibvottrite^ 
flfea, and often occurs in their writings. Bu£ 
^hal among them was no more thfui' loose 
conjecture or feeble hope, has received fliU 
<X>nfirmation from the gospel of Christ. Not 
6nly is the promise of divine assistance exr- 
pressly given to Christians, but their faith ii§ 
tSiEt promise is strengtibened by an airgumenC 
which must carry* c6nviction to every heart. 
If Christ had full experience of the insuffi- 
ciency of human* nature to overcome the dii^ 

h2 
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ficulties wherewith it is now surronnded, will 
lie withhold from, his followers, that grac^ 
without which he, sees they must perish in the 
evil day? I^ in the season of his temptation 
and distress, an angel was sent from heaven 
to strengthen him^ ^ shall no celestial messen* 
ger be employed by him on the like kind er* 
rand to those whom he styles his brethren ? 
Can we. believe, that he, who once b^re ouf 
griefSf and carried our sorrows^ will, from that 
height of glory to which he is now exalted, 
look down upon us here, contending with the 
storm of adversity, labouring to follow his 
steps through the steep and difficult paths of 
virtue, exposed on every side to arrows aimed 
against us by the powers of darkness ; and 
that, seeing our distress, and hearing our sup- 
plications, he will remain an unconcerned 
spectator, without vouchsafing ils either as^ 
sistance to support our frailty, or protection 
to screen us amidst surrounding dangers ? 
Where were, then, the benevolence of a Di- 
vine Nature ? Where, the compassion of that 
Mediator, who was trained to mercy in the 
school of sorrow ? Far from us be such un- 

■ 

grateful suspicions of the generous friend of 
}>uman kind !-^Let us exert ourselves as we 

^ LnVe, xxiL.43. 
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can, and we shall be assisted. Let us pray, 
and we shall be heard ; for there is one to pre* 
sent oar prayers, whom the Father hearetk al- 
ways. These, will he say, are my followers on ' 
earth, passing through that thorny path of 
temptation and sorrow, which I once trod. 
y^ow I am no more in the world; but these are 
ifi the world. Holy Father / thine they were^ 
and thou gavest them me. Keep them through 
thine own name. Sanctify them through thy 
truth. Keep them from the evil one : that they 
may be where I am^ and may behold the glory* 
$»hich thou hast given me. * 

Such is the comfort which arises to us' 
from our Saviour's participation of the infir- 
mities of human nature; and thus it may be' 
inpplied to various situations of anxiety and dis- 
tress. 

When we review what has been said, it is 
necessary that, in the first place, I guard you 
against a certain misimprovement which may 
be made of this doctrine- The amiable view 
which it gives of our Lord's clemency, may 
flatter some men with unwarrantable hopes, 
and lead them to imagine, that in his expe- 
rience of human weakness, an apology is to be 

• John, xvif. 
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found for every crime. Persons of this chfti* 
ract^ must be taught, that his compassion 6i£r 
fers widely from that undistinguishing and ca^ 
pricious indulgence, which is sometimes found 
among men. It; is thp compassion of an im*i* 
partial mind, enlightened by wisdom, an4 
guided by justice, extending to the frailti^ 
of the sincere, but not to the sins of the pro*^ 
sumptuous, f nd least of all, to the crimes i^ 
those who encourage themselves in evil, ftov^\ 
the hope th)(t they shall meet with Gompi^k 
aion. 

A course of deliberate guilt admits of n9 
apology from the weakness of human naturCi 
For, notwithstanding all the infirmities incip* 
dent to it, no man is under a necessity of be* 
ing wicked. So far is our Saviour's experiff 
ence of our nature from affording any ground 
of hope to presumptuous offenders, that it 
ought to fill them with terror. For it shews 
them how thoroughly qualified he is to discri* 
minate apcurately the characters of men, and 
to m^rk the boundaries between frailty an4 
perverseness. He who, from his o¥rQ £?elingp^ 
well knows all the workings of the humaii 
heart, clearly discerns how different their temr» 
per is from what was once his own. Hfi perr 
ceives that vice, not virtue, is their choice; 
and that, instead of resisting temptation, they 
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lemt conwienca He sees that hifinnitj a& 
fardB them no excuse ; and that the real cause 
of their acting a criminal part» is not because 
they cannot do better^ but^ in truth, because 
they will not. Having forfeited every title to 
compassion, they are left in the hands of jus*> 
ttce ; and according m they have wim, they must 
expect to reap. 

But, Sn the next place, to such as are sin« 
oere snd upright, the doctrine which I have 
illustrated, affords high encouragement, and 
powerfully recommends the Christian religion. 
It pliK^es that religion in its proper point of 
view, as a medicinal plan, intended both for 
the recovery of mankind from guilt, and for 
their consolation under trouble. The km woe 
given by Moiee / hut grace and truth came by 
Jesus CkrisL The Law was a dispensation of 
mere authority. The Grospel is a dispensation, 
not of authority only, but of relie£ If it dis* 
covers new duties, and imposes new obligai- 
tions, it opens also sources of comfort, which 
were before unknown to the world. 

A Mediator between God and his creatures, 
was an object after which men in all nations, 
and under all forms of religion, bad long 
and anxiously sought The follies of super- 
stitition have SOTved to disclose to us^ in this 
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instance, the sentiments of nature. The whole 
religion of Paganism was a system of medii^. 
tion and intercession. Depressed by a oon^^ 
scions sense of guilt, nature shrunk at the 
thought of adventuring on a direct approach' 
to the Sovereign of the universe; and labour* i 
ed to find out some auspicious introductorto 
that awful presence. With blind and trem^* 
bling eagerness, the nations fled to subordinate 
deities, to tutelar gods, and to departed spi* 
ritSy as their patrons and advocates abovo^i 
Them they studied to soothe with such costly 
giftsi such pompous rites, or sijch humble 
supplications, as they thought might iodine 
them to favour their cause, and to support 
their interests with the Supreme Divinity. 
While mankind were bewildered in this dark- 
ness, the Gospel not only revealed the true 
Mediator, who in this view may be justly call^ 
ed the desire of all nations^ but placed bis char 
racter and office in a light most admirably fit<> 
ted, as has been shewn in this Discoprse, to 
support the interest of virtue in the World'} 
and to encourage the humble, without flatter- 
ing the presumptuous. Wh^t plan of religion 
could be more suited to thp circumstanceis of 
man, or more worthy of the goodness of hi^ 
Creator ? What more animating to the piou9 
worshipper, in performing those solemn ad;3 
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of devotion, to which we aure called by the ser* 
vice of this day? ^ 



.» t 



I cannot conclude^ without taking notice 
how remarkably this dispensation of religion > 
is calculated to promote a spirit of humanity: 
and compassion among men, by those very, 
means which it employs for inspiring devo- 
tion towards God. We are now drawing nigh 
to the Supreme Being through a Mediator, 
for whose compassion we pray, on account of 
the experience which he has had of our frail- 
ty. We trust, that having been acquainted 
with distress, he wUl not despise nor abhor the 
affliction of the afflicted. The argument by 
which we plead foi* his compassion, concludes 
still more strongly for mutual charity, and 
sympathy with one another. He who, in the 
midst of the common sufferings of life, feels 
not for the distressed; he who relents not 
at his neighbour's griefs, nor scans his fail- 
ings with the eye of a brother, must be sen- 
sible that he excludes himself from the com^ 
miseration of Christ. He makes void tlie ar- 
gument by which he pleads for his mercy ;— 
nay, he estabUshes a precedent against him^ 
self: 

Thus the Christian religion approves itself 
as worthy of God, by connecting devotion in 
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strict union with charity^ As in its precepts 
the love of God and the love of man are joint- 
ed, so in its institutions the exercise of both 
is called forth ; and to worship God through 
the mediation of a compassionate High Priestf 
necessarily supposes in the worshippers a spi» 
rit of compassion towards their own br^iiren. 
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For they loved the praise of men more than the 

praise of God. 

Th£ state of man on earth, ia manifestly de« 
signed for the trial of his virtue. Tempta« 
tions everywhere occur; and perpetual vigi- 
lance and attention are required. There is no 
passioni or principle of action in his nature, 
which may not, if left to itself, betray him 
into some criminal excess. Corruption gains 
entrance, not only by those passions which 
are apparently of dangerous tendency, such 
as covetousnesSf and love of pleasure; but 
by means of those also which are seemingly 
the most fair and innocent, such as the de» 
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sire of esteem and praise; Of this^ the text 
suggests a remarkable instance. When our 
Lord appeared in the land of Judea» the pu- 
rity of his doctrine, and the evidence of his 
miracles, procured him a considerable num- 
ber of followers, chiefly among the lower 
classes of men. s But the Pharisees, who were 
the leading, and fashionable 'sect, galled with 
the freedom of his reproofs, decried him af 
an impostor. Hence it came to pass, that 
though some of the rulers believed in him^ yet^ 
because of the Pharisees^ they did not confm 
him. Rulers, persoi^ who, by their rank ^id 
education, ought to havte been superior to 
any popular prejudice, were so far overawed 
by the opinions of others, as to stifle their 
conviction, to dissemble their faith, and to 
join with the prevailing party, in condemning 
one whom in their hearts they revered : foF 
which this reason is given, that they lotted the 
praise of men more than- the praise of Crod. 
Since, then, the love of praise can mislea4 
men into such culpable and dishonest con- 
duct, let us, with some attention, examine 
the nature of this passion. Liet us consider 
how far it is an allowable principle of actioDi 
when it begins to be criminal ; and upon what 
accounts we ought to guard against its acquir^ 
ing the entbre ascendant^ 
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We are intended by Providence to be con- 
nected with one another in society. Single 
unassisted individuals could make small advan« 
ces towards any valuable improvement* By 
means of society our wants are supplied^ and 
our lives rendered comfortable $ our capaci* 
ties are enlarged» and our virtuous affections 
called forth into proper exercise. In order to 
confirm our mutual connection^ it was neces- 
sary that some attracting power, which had 
the effect of drawing men together, and 
strengthening the social ties, should pervade 
t^e human system. Nothing could more hap^ 
pily fulfil this purpose, than our being so 
formed as to desire the esteem, and to delight 
in the good opinion, of each other. Had such 
a propensity been wanting, and selfish prin-^^ 
ciples left to occupy its place, society must 
have proved an unharmonious and discordant 
state. Instead of mutual attraction, a repuU 
sive power would have prevailed. Among 
men who had no regard to the approbation 
of one another, all intercourse would have 
been jarring and offensive. For the wisest 
ends, therefore, the desire of praise was made 
an original and powerful principle in the hu- 
man breast 

To a variety of good purposes it is subser- 
vient, and on many occasions co-operates witj[| 
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the principle of virtue. It awakens as from 
sloth, invigofates activity, ant) stimulates out 
efforts to excrf. It h» given rise to most of 
the splendid, and to many of the useful enter-r 
prises of men. It has animated the patriot 
and fired the hero. Magrlanhmty, generosity, 
and fortitude are what i^ mani^ind admh^e. 
Henee such aa were actuated by the desire of 
extensive fame^ have been prompted to deecit' 
whtcb ' ekher participated of the spirit, or^ at - 
least, carried^ the appeaa^ance of distrnguisheiit 
virtaev The desire of prane is generally con^* 
nected with alt the finer sensibilitiea of hu-- 
man nature. It affore^ a ground on whidb 
exhortation, counsel, and reproof, can work $t 
proper effect. Whereas, to be entirely desti-^ 
tute of this passTony betokens BXt ignoble mmd^ 
on- which no moral impression is^ eastFy made; 
Where there is no desire of pratse, there will 
be also no sense of rq>roach ; and if that bcf 
extinguished, one of the principal guavds^ of 
virtue is rermrre^ and the path opened ta 
many opprobrious pursuits. He whose comi- 
tenance never glowed with shame, and- whose 
heart never beat at the soimd of praise, is nof 
destined for any honourable distinction' j lip 
likely to grovel in the sordid quest of gaiw, or 
to slumber life away in the indolence of sel- 
ish pieaserev* 
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Abstractii^ ffom the Mntimento wkieti am 
connected witb tbe lave of praise as a princi^ 
pie of action, tbe esteem of our feUow crea* 
tuf es is ao object wbidttr on account of the 
advantages it brings, may be lawfully pursued* 
It is necessary to our success in erery &ir and 
honest undertaking. Not only our private 
interests^ but our public usefiilness, depende 
in a great measure upon it. The i^ere of 
our influence is contracted or enlarged in pro^ 
portion, to the d^ree m which we enjoy the 
good opinion of the public Men listen with 
an unwiUing ear to one whom they do not 
honour; while a respected character adds 
weight to exMsple, and authority to cennseL 
To desire the esteem of others for the sake of 
its effects, is not only allowable, but in many 
eases is our duty ; and to be totally indifierent 
to praise or censure, is so far from being a 
virtue, that k i» au real defect in diaracter. 

But wbile the love of pcaise is ad mitted to 
be a natural and, in; so many reacts,, an use* 
fuX principle of action^ we are to obsetve, that 
it is entitled to no mcMre than our secondaiy 
regard, it has its boundary set ; by transii 
gressing which, it is at once trans&rnttd £rom 
an innocent into a most dangerous passiem 
More sacred and venerable principles claim 
the chief direction of humaa convict Mk 
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the {good effects which we have ascribed to 
the desire of praise, are produced by it when 
remaining in a subordinate station. But when^ 
passing its natural line, it becomes the ruling 
spring of conduct ; when the regard which we 
pay to the opinions of men, encroaches on 
that reverence which we. owe to the voice of 
conscietK:e and the sense of duty ; the love of 
praise having then gone out of its proper placet 
instead of improving, corrupts } and instead, of 
elevating, debases our nature. The praporw 
tion which thb passion holds to other princi- 
ples of action^ is what renders it either innor 
cent or criminal. The crime with which the 
Jewish rulers are charged in the text, was not 
that they loved the praise of men ; but that 
they loved it More than the praise of God. 

Even in cases where there is no direct com-« 
petition between our duty and our fancied 
honour, between the praise of men and the 
praise of God, the passion for applause may 
become criminal, by occupying the place of a 
better principle* When vain-^glory usurps the 
throne of virtue ; when ostentation producea 
actions which conscience ought to have die-- 
tated ; such actions, however specious, have 
no claim to moral or religious praise. We 
know that good deeds, done merely to be seen 
of tnen^ lose their reward with God. I^ oo 
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occasion of some trying conjuncture, which 
makes us hesitate concei^ning our line of con- 
duct, the first question which occurs to us be, 
not whether an action is right in itself, and 
such as a good man ought to perform, but 
whether it is such as will find acceptance with 
the world, and be favourable to our fame, the 
conclusion is too evident, that the desire of 
applause has obtained an undue ascendants 
What a wise and good man ought to study, is 
to preserve his mind free from any such so* 
licitiule concerning praise, as may be in haz- 
ard of overcoming his sense of duty* The ap^ 
probation of men he may wish to obtain^ as 
far as is consistent With the approbation of 
Crod. But when both cannot be enjoyed to>> 
gether^ there ought to be no suspence. He 
is to retire, contented with the testimony of 
a good conscience ; and to show, by the firm** 
ness of his behaviour, that, in the cause of 
truth and virtue, he is superior to all opinion. 
*— Let us now proceed to consider the argu^ 
ments which should support such a spirit, and 
guard us against the improper infiuehce of 
praise or censure in the course of our duty« 

In the^rst place^ The praise of men is not 
att object of such value in itself, as to be 
entitled to become the leading principle of 
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eonduct. We degrade our charactn, when 
we allow it more than subordinate regard. 
Like other worldly goods, it is apt to dazzle 
us with a false lustre; but if we would ascertain 
its true worthy let us reflect both on whotn it 
is bestowed, and frotri whom it proceeds. Were 
the applause of the world 8lWby» thfe rewai^ 
of merit ; Were it appropriated to aocfa alone 
as, by real abilities^ or by worthy dctieoMy ne 
entitled to rise above the crowds we tni^tit 
justly be flattered by possessing a rare and 
valuable disttnetion. But, how far is ihm 
from being the case in fact ? How ofteh tteve 
the despicable and the vile, by dexterously 
eatching the favdur of the multitude, soared 
upon the widgs of popular applause, while 
the virtuous and the deserving have been 
either buried in bbscutity, or obliged k> en- 
counter the attacks tff unjust repread:! ? The 
laurels which human praise eonfets, are wi«^ 
thered and blasted by the unworthinebs of 
those who wear theni. Let the mm who is tain 
in public &vbur be humbled, by the reflection 
that, in tlie midst of his sueeessi he is miog-* 
led with a crowd of impostors and deGeiver89 
of hypocrites and enthusiasts, of ignorant pre- 
tenders and superficial reasoners, who, by 
various arts, have attaihed as high a rank ia 
himself in temporary fame. 
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We may easily be satisfied that applause will 
be often shared by the undeserving, if we nl^ 
lam ourselves to consider from whom it pro- 
eeedsL When it is the approbation of the 
wise only, and the good, which is pursued^ 
the love of praise may then be accounted to 
contain itself within just bounds, and to run' 
in its proper channeL But the testimony of 
the discerning few, modest and unassuming 
at' they commonly are, forms but a small part 
of the public voice. It seldom amounts to 
more than a whisper, which amidst the gene- 
fal clamour is drowned. When the love of 
praise has taken possession of the mind, it 
confines not itself to an object so limited. 
h grows into an appetite for indiscriminate 
ptoaise. And who are they that confer this 
p? aise ? A mixed multitude of men, who in 
their whole conduct ard guided by humour 
gad caprice, far more than by reason ; who 
«lihi«e.faise appearances, and pursue false 
gods ;. who' inquire ftuperficialiy wad judgi? 
naldy ; "whose sentiments are, for the most 
past, erroneous, always changeable, and ofteu 
inconsiAefit. Nor let any one imagine, 
that by looking above the crowd, and court- 
ing the praise of the fashionable and great^ 
he makes sure of true honour. There are 4 
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great vulgar, as well as a small. Rank often 
makes no difference in the understandings of 
men, or in their judicious distribution of praise* 
Luxury, pride, and vanity, have frequently as 
much influence in corrupting the sentiments 
of the great, as ignorance, bigotry, and pre* 
judice, have in misleading the opinions of the 
crowd.— And is it to such judges as these that 
you submit the supreme direction of your 
conduct ? Do you stoop to court their fa« 
vour as your chief distinction, when an object 
of so much jtister and higher ambition is pre^ 
sented to you in the praise of God ? God is 
the only unerring judge of what is excellent^ 
His approbation alone is the substance, all 
bther praise is but the shadow of honour. 
The character which you bear in his sights 
is your only real one. How contemptible does 
it render you, to be indifferent with respect 
to this, and to be solicitous about a name a- 
lone, a fictitious, imaginary character, which 
has no existence except in the opinions of a few 
weak and credulous men around you ? They 
see no farther than the outside of things^ 
They can judge of you by actions only ; and 
not by the comprehensive view of all your 
actions, but by such merely as you have had 
opportunity of bringing forth to public no* 
tice. But the Sovereign of the world beholds 
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you in every light in which you can be placed. 
The silent virtues of a generous purpose, and 
s pious hearty attract his notice, equally with 
the most splendid deeds. From him you 
may reap the praise of good actions which 
you had no opportunity of performing. For 
he sees them in their principle ; he judges of 
you by your intentions ; he knows what you 
would have done. You may be in his eyes 
a hero or a martyr, without undergoing the 
labours of the one, or the sufferings of the 
other. His inspection, therefore, opens a 
much wider field for praise, than what the 
world can afford you; and for praise, tdo, 
icertainly far more illustrious in the eye of 
reason. Every real artist studies to approve 
himself to such as are knowing in his art. 
To their judgment he appeals. On their ap- 
probation he rests his character, and not on 
the praise of the unskilled and rude. In the 
highest art of all, that of life and conduct, 
shall the opinions of ignorant men come in- 
to the most distant competition with His ap- 
jprobation, who is the searcher of all hearts, 
and the standard of all perfection? — The 
testimony of his praise is not, indeed, as yet^ 
openly bestowed. But though the voice of 
the Almighty sound not in your ears, yet by 
conscience, his sacred vicegerent, it . is. capa* 
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ble of being conveyed to your heart. The 
softest whisper of divine approbation is sweeter 
to the soul o{ a virtuous man, than the loud* 
est shouts of that tumultuary applause which 
proceeds from the world. 

Consider, farther, how narrow and circum- 
scribed in its limits that &me is, whidi the 
vain-glorious man so eagerly pursues. In 
order to shew him this, I shall not bid him 
reflect that it is confined to a small district of 
the earth ; and that when he looks a little be- 
yond the region which he inhabits, he will find 
himself as much unknown as the most ob«r 
scure person around him. I shall hot desire 
liim to consider, that in theguif of oblivion^ 
where all human memorials are swallowed up, 
bis name and fame must soon be inevitably* 
lost He may imagine that ample honouns 
remain to gratify ambition, though his re- 
putation extend not over the whole globe, 
• nor last till the end of time. But let him calm« 
]y reflect, that within the narrow boundaries of 
that country to which he belongs, and duriftg 
that small portion of time which his life fills 
up, his reputation, great as he may fismcy it to 
be, occupies no more than an inconsiderable 
corner. Let him think what multitudes of 
those among whom he dwells, are totally ig<. 
Borant oi his name and character \ how many 
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imagine themselves too important to regard 
him ; how many are too much occupied with 
tiieir own wants and pursuits, to pay him the 
least attention ; and where his reputation is 
in any degree spread^ how often it has been 
attacked, and how many rivals are daily rising 
to abate it : Having attended to these circum- 
stances, he will find sufficient materials for hu- 
miliation in the midst of the highest applause. 
From all these considerations it clearly 
appears, that though the esteem pf our fel- 
iow-creatjores be pleasing, and the pursuit of 
it^ in a moderate degree, be fair and lawful, 
jet that it afibrds no such object to desire^ as 
entitles it to be a ruling principle^ 

In the second place, An esicessive love of 
praise never fails to undermine the regard 
due to conscience, and to corrupt the heart. 
3% turns off the eye of the mind froni the 
ends which it ought chiefly to keep in view ; ^ 
end sets «ip a false light for its guide. Its 
influence is the more daogerous, as the colour 
^whidi it assumes i^ ofleu fair ; and its garb 
^nd appearance are nearly allied to that of 
'virtue. The love of glory, I before admitted, 
may give bir^h to acytions which are both 
eplendid and useful. At a distance they strike 
the eye with uncommon brightness ; but^ ofi 
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IL nearer and stricter survey, their lustre is o£i 
ten tarnished. They are found to want that 
sacred and venerable dignity which character-i 
ises true virtue. Little passions and selfish 
interests entered into the motives of those 
who performed them. They were jealous of 
a competitor. They sought to humble a rival. 
They looked round for spectators to admire 
them. All is magnanimity, generosity, and 
courage, tCK public view. But the ignoble 
source from whence these seeming virtues take 
their rise, is hidden. Without, appears the 
hero ; within, is found the man of dust ancl 
clay. Consult such as have been intim^t^ly 
connected with the followers of renown j and 
seldom or never will you find that they held 
them in the same esteem with thpse who 
viewed them from afar. There is nothings 
except simplicity of intention, and purity of 
principle, that can staqd the te^t of near ap-^ 
proach and strict examination. 

But, supposing th^ virtue pf vaip-glorious 
men not to be always false, it certainly can-r 
not be depended upon asi firm or sure, Con- 
stancy and steadiness are to be looked for front 
him only whose conduct is regulated by a 
sense of what is right ; whose praise is not of 
men but of God ; whosie motive to discharge 
bis duty is always the same, Change, as 
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tnuch as you please, the situation of such a 
man ; let applause or let censure be his lot ; 
let the public voice, which this day has ex« 
tolled him, to-morrow as loudly decry him ; 
on the tenor of his behaviour, these changes 
produce UQ effect. He moves in a higher 
sphere. As the sun in his orbit is not inter- 
rupted by the mists and storms of the atmos-* 
phere below ; so, regardless of the opinions of 
men, through honour and dishonour^ through 
good report and bad report.^ he pursues the path 
which conscience has marked out Whereas 
the apparent virtues of that man whose eye 
is fixed on the world, are precarious and tem* 
porary. Supported only by circumstances, 
occasions, and particular regards, they fluctu- 
ate and fall with these. Excited by public 
admiration, they disappear when it is with- 
drawn; like those exhalations which, raised 
by heat from the earth, glitter in the air with 
momentary splendour, and then fall back tQ 
the ground from whence they sprung. 

The intemperate love of praise not only 
weakens the true principles of probity, by sub- 
stituting inferior motives in their stead, but 
frequently also impels men to actions which 
are directly criminal. It oblig(\s them to fol- 
low the current of popular ojiinion whither- 
soever it m^y carry them j aud Lcuce ship^ 
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f^reck is often made both of faiths and of a good 
eonscience. According as circumstances lead 
them to court the acclamations of the multi* 
tude, or to pursue the applause of the great, 
vices of different kinds will stain their charac- 
ter. In one situation, they will make hypo-^ 
critical professions of religion* In another, 
they will be ashamed of their Redeemer, and 
of his words. They will be afraid to appear 
in their own form, or to utter tbeir genutiie 
sentiments. Tiieir whole character will be* 
^come fictitious; opinions will be assumed, 
speech and behaviour modelled, and even the 
countenance formed, as prevailing taste ex- 
acts. From one who has subi^jtted to such 
prostitution for the sake of praise, you can no 
longer expect fidelity or attachment oa any 
trying occasion.. In p^rivate l^fe, he will be a 
timorous and treacherous friend In public 
conduct he will be supple and versatile; readj 
to desert the cause which he had espoused, 
and to veer with every shifting wind of po- 
pular favour. Jn fine, all becomes unsound 
and hollow in that heart, where, instead of 
regard to the divine approbation, there reigns 
the sovereign desire of pleasing men. 

In the third place. This passion, when it be- 
comes predominant, most commonly ddfeatu 
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its own end, and deprives men of the honoixr 
which they ue so eager to gain. Without pre« 
serving liberty and independence, wecan never 
command respeet That servility of spirit 
which subjects tis to the opinion of others, 
and renders us tributaries to the world for the 
sake of applause, is what all mankind despise. 
They look up with reverence to one who, un« 
awed by their censures, acts according to his 
irirn aeiise of things, and tbilows the free im« 
pulse of an honourable mind. But htm who 
hangs totaily on their judgment, they consider 
as their vassal. They even enjoy a malignant 
pleasure in humbling his vanity^ and with* 
holding that praise which he is seen to cSurt 
By artifice and show, he may i^ine for a tiofie 
in the public eye ; but it is only as long as he 
can support the belief of acting from prineU 
pie. When the inconsistences into which he 
falls detect his character, his reputation passes 
away like the pageant of a day. No maa 
ever obtained lasting fame, who did not, on 
several occasions, contx^idict the prejudices 
of popular opinion. 

There is no course of behaviour which will 
at all times please all men. That which pleases 
most generally, and which only oommaods du« 
rable praise, is religion and ^irttie. Sincere 
piety towards God^ kind aie€ti|» to men^ and 
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fidelity in the discharge of all the duties of 
life ; a conscience pure and undefiled ; a heart 
firm to justice and to truths superior to all 
terrors that would shake, and insensible of all 
pleasures that would betray it; unconquerable 
bj the opposition of the world, and resigned 
to God alone : these are the qualities which 
render a man truly respectable and great 
Such a character may, in evil times, incur un- 
just reproach. But the clouds which envy or 
prejudice has gathered around it, will gradual- 
ly disperse ; and its brightness will come forth, 
In the end, as the noon-day. As soon as it 
18 thoroughly known, it finds a witness in 
evefy breast. It forces approbation, even 
from the most degenerate. The human heart 
is so formed as to be attuned, if we may use 
the expression, to its praise. In fact, it is 
this firm and inflexible virtue, this determin- 
ed regard to principle beyond all opinion, 
which has crowned the characters of suoh as 
now stand highest in the rolls of lasting fame. 
The truly illustrious ar^ they who do not court 
the praise of the world, but who performed 
the actions which deserved it. They were per-* 
haps traduced in their life-time by those whom 
they opposed. But posterity has done them 
ample justice ; and they are the men whom 
the voice of ages now concurs in celebrating. 
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The memofidl of virtue is immortal ; becauie it 
IS approved of God and of men. When it is pre^ 
sent men take example at it ; and when it is gone^ 
they desire it. It weareth a crown^ and triumph^ 
ethfor ever ; having gotten the victory ; striving 
for undefiled rewards. * 

In the fourth place, As an immoderate pas- 
sion for human praise is dangerous to virtue, 
and unfavourable to true honour ; so it is de- 
structive of self-enjoyment and inward peace* 
Regard to the praise of God prescribes a sim- 
ple and consistent tenor of conduct, which in 
all situations is the same ; which engages u9 
in no perplexities, and requires no artful re- 
finement Walking uprightly^ we walk sureiy^ 
because we tread an even and open path. But 
he who turns aside from the straight road of 
duty, in order to gain applause, involves him- 
self m an intricate labyrinth. He will be 
often embarrassed concerning the course which 
he ought to hold. His mind will be always 
on the stretch. He will be obliged to listen 
'with anxious attention to every whisper of the 
popular voice. The demands of those masters 
whom he has submitted to serve, will prove 
frequently contradictory and inconsistent. He 

* Wiidom of Solomon, iv. 1, 2. 
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has prepared a yoke for his neck, which be must 
resolve to bear^ bow much soever it may gall 
him. 

The toils of virtue are honourable. Tbe 
mind is supported under tbem by the con^ 
sciousness of acting a right and becoming part. 
But the labours to which he is doomed who 
is enslaved to the desire of praise^ are aggra- 
vated by reflection both on the uncertainty of 
the recompence which he pursues^ and on the 
^basement to which he submits* Consciepfla 
villi from time to time, remind him of tbe 
improper sacrifices which he has made, and of 
the forfeiture which he has incurred, of the 
praise of God for the sake of praise from meq* 
Suppose him to receive all the rewards which 
tlie mistaken opinion of the world . can be^ 
fttow^ its loudest applause will o4len be un^ 
able to droWn the upbraidings of an inward 
voice ; and if a man is reduced to be asham* 
ed of him&elfi what avails^ it him to be caressed 
by otftiers P 

But, in truth, tlw reward towards which he 
looks^ who proposes human praise as his ulti» 
mate object, will be always fiying, like a sha* 
dow, before him. So capricious and uncer- 
tain, so fickle and mutable^ is the favour of 
the nmltitude, that it proves the most unsatis- 
factory of all pursuits in which men can be 
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engaged He who sets his heart on it is pre-* 
paring for himseli* perpetual mortifications. 
If the greatest and best c^n seldom retain it 
long^ we may easily believe, that £rom the 
Tain and undeserving it will suddetilj escape. 
There is no charaetec Imt what on some side 
is vulnerafaie by censure^ He who UfW him* 
self up to the obsertdtlon and ooti^ of the 
worlds is, of all mdn^<the least likely to avoid 
it. For he diaws u^ri himself » thousand 
eyes, that will naitowlj inspect him Jn every 
part. Every opp<»rtunity will be watched, of 
bringing him . dawn . to the comidcin leveL 
His errors will be more divulged^ «id his in^ 
firmities more magnified, than those otfoUieFS^ 
In proportion to his eagerness for pratfle^ will 
be his sensibility to reproach. Nor is it t^ 
proach alone that will wound him. He will 
be as much d^ected by silence and neglect 
He puts himself under the power of every 
one to humble him^ by withholding expected 
praise. Even when praise is bestowed, he is 
mortified by its being either faint or trite. 
He pines, when his reputation stagnates. 
The de^[ree of applause to which he his beep 
accustoiiied, grows, insipid ; and to be always 
Raised from the same topics, becomes at 
ilast much- the . same with not being prais0d 
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All these chagrins and disquietudes, are 
happily avoided by him who keeps so trou-^ 
blesome a passion within its due bounds i 
who is mote desirous of being truly worthy, 
than of being thought so j who pursues the 
praise of the world with manly temperance, 
and in subordination to the praise of Grod#. 
He is neither made giddy by the intoxicating 
vapour of applause, nor humbled and east 
down by the unmerited attacks of censure* 
Resting on a higher approbation, he enjoy» 
himitelf in peace, whether human praise 
stays with him or flies away. With me i6 
is a small thing to be Judged of you, or of man^$^ 
judgments He that judgeth me is the Lordm 
My mtness is in heaven^ and my record is on 
high. 

In the fifth and last pl^e, The advantaged 
which redound from the praise of men, are 
not such as can bear to be put in competition 
with those which flow from the praise of God* 
The former are necessarily confined within 
the verge of our present existence. Tlie lat- 
ter follow us beyond the grave, and extend 
through all eternity. Not only is the praise 
of roan limited in its effects to this life, but 
also to particular situations of it In the daya 
of health and ease, it may brighten tlie auik* 
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«hine of prosperity. It may then soothe the 
tar with pleasing accents, and gratify the inia« 
gination with fancied triumphs. But when 
^e dititressiul seasons of life arrive, it will be 
found altogether hoUow and unsubstantial: 
And surely the value of any possess ipp is tQ 
be chiefly estimated by the relief which it can 
bring us, in the time of our greatest need. 
When the mind is bast down with sorrow 
and griei^ when sickness spreads its gloom 
around us, or death rises in awful prospect: 
to our view, the opinion and the discourses 
of the world will appear trifling and insig- 
liificant To one who is occupied with near* 
cr and more affecting interests, the praise 
or the censure of the world will se^eiQ likip 
the noise of distant voices, in which he ha^ 
small concern. But then is the season when 
the praise of God supports and upholds the 
labouring soul. Brought home to the heart 
by the testimony of a good conscience, and 
by thfi divine Spirit bearing witness with <nar 
ifiritB^ it inspires fortitude, and produces (l 
peace which passeth understanding. 

At present, we behold an irregular and din- 
ordered state of things. Virtue is oflen de- 
prived of its proper honours, and vice usurps 
tibem in its stead. The characters of men are 
•lAistalsen ; and ignoraoce and £olly dispose of 
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human applause. But the day hastens apace^ 
which shall close this scene of errors^ and 
vindicate the rights of justice and truth. 
Then shall be rendered to every man according 
to his works. Envy shall no longer have the 
power of obscuring merits nor popular preju- 
dices be able to support the undeserving* 
Hidden worth shall be brought to light, and 
secret crimes revealed^ Many who passed 
through the world in the silent obscurity of 
humble but steady goodness, shall be dis- 
tinguished as the favourites of Heaven ; while 
the proud, the ambitious, and the vain, are 
left to everlasting dishonour. The great 
Judge hath declared, that whosoever hath been 
ashamed of him and of his words^ of that man 
shall he be ashamed when he cometh in the glory 
of his Father^ with ad the holy angels. Every 
departure from duty shall, at the period of 
final retribution, terminate in ignominy. True 
honour and true virtue shall be seen to coiiw 
cide ; and when all human fame has passed 
away like smoke, the only praise which shall 
be for ever remembered, is that divine tes- 
timony, WeU donCf thou good and faithful 
servant; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord. 

Thesfe arguments clearly show the import- 
ance of preserving the love of praise imder 
propQir subordinaUon to the principle of duty* 
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In itself it is an useful motive to action ; but 
when allowed to extend its influence too far, 
it corrupts the whole character, and produces 
guilty disgrace, and misery. To be entirely 
destitute of it, is a defect To be governed 
by it, is depravity. The proper adjustment of 
the several principles of action in human na- 
ture, is a matter that deserves our highest at- 
tention* For when any one of them becomes 
either too weak or too strong, it endangers 
both our virtue and our happiness. Keep thy 
heart therefore with all diligence ; pray that 
Gk>d would enable thee to keep it with suc- 
cess; far out of the heart are the issues (jf 
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ECCLESIASTES, Xli, 8. 



Vanity of vanities^ saith the preacher^ all is 

vanity. 

No serious mftxim has been more generally 
adopted than that of the text. In every age, 
the vanity of human life has been the theme 
of declamation, and the subject of complaint* 
It is a conclusion in which men of all charac^ 
ters and ranks, the high and the low, the 
young and the old, the religious and the 
worldly, have more frequently concurred than 
in any other. But how just soever the con- 
clusion may be, the premises whipb lead to 
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it are often false. For it is prompted by va« 
rious motives, and derived from verj diflTer- 
ent views of things. Sometimes the language 
of the text is assumed by a sceptic, who car 
vils at Providence, and censures the constitUf- 
tion of the world. Sometimes it is the com*- 
plaint of a peevish man, who is discontented 
with his station, and ruffled by the disappoint- 
ment of unreasonable hopes^ Sometimes it is 
the style of the licentious, when groaning un- 
der miseries in which their vices have invplv* 
ed them. Invectives against the vanity of 
the wprld, which come from any of these 
quarters, deserve no regard ; as they are the 
dictates of impiety, of spleen, or of folly. The 
only case ii|i which the fientiment of the text 
olaims our attention, is^ when uttered, pot as 
an aspersion on Providence, or a reflection 
on human affairs in general ; npt as the lan^ 
guage of private discontent, or the result of 
guilty sufferings ; but as (.he sober conclusion 
pf a wise and good man, concerning the im- 
perfection of] that h$ippiness which rests solely 
on worldly pli^ures. These, in their fairest 
form, are not what they seem tp be. They 
never bestow that complete satisfaction whicli 
they promise ; mdp therefore, he who look§ 
to nothing beyond tliem, shall haye frequePt 
eause to deplore their vanity. 
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Nothing is of higher importance to us, as 
men and as Christians, than to form a proper 
estiniate of human life, without either loading 
it with imaginary evils, or expecting from it 
greater advantages than it is able to yield. It 
shall be my business, therefore, in this Dis- 
course, to distinguish a just and religious 
sense of the vanity of the world, from the un- 
reasonable complaints of it which we often 
hear. I shall endeavour, I. To shew in what 
sense it is true that all earthly pleasures are 
vanity. IL To inquire, how this vanity of 
the world can be reconciled with the perfec-* 
tions of its great Author. III. To examine, 
whether there are not some real and solid en* 
joyments in human life, which fall not under 
this general chargg of vanity. And, IV. To 
point out the proper improvement to be made 
of such a* stale as the life of man shall appear 
on the whole to be* 

L I am to shew, in what sense it is true 
that all human pleasures are vanity. This is 
a topic which might be embellished with the 
pomp of much description. But I shall stu- 
diously avoid exaggeration, and only point out 
a threefold vanity in human life, which every 
impartial observer cannot but admit; disap- 
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pointment in pursuit, dissatisfaction in enjoy- 
ment, uncertainty in possession. 
. First, Disappointment in pursuit. When 
we look around us in the world, we every 
where behold a busy multitude, intent on the 
prosecution of various designs which their wants 
or desires have suggested* We behold them 
employing every method which ingenuity can 
devise ; some the patience of industry, some 
the boldness of enterprise, others the dexteri- 
ty of stratagem, in order to compass their 
ends. Of this incessant stir and activity, 
what is the fruit? In comparison of the 
crowd who have toiled in vain, how small is 
the number of the successful? Or rather, 
where is the man who will declare, that in 
every point he has completed his plan, and 
attained his utmost wish ? No extent of hu- 
man abilities has been able to discover jbl path, 
which, in any line of life, leads unerringly to 
success. The race is not always to the smft 
nor the battle to the strongs nor riches to men 
of understanding. We may form our plans 
with the most profound sagacity, and with 
the most vigilant caution may guard against 
dangers on every side. But some unforeseen 
occurrence comes across which baffles our wis- 
dom^ and lays our labours in the dust. 




Were such disappointttients confined to 
those who aspire st engrossing the higher 
diftpartments of life, the misfortune would be 
less. The humiliation of the mighty, and the 
fidl of ambition from its towering height lit- 
tle concern the bulk of mankind* These arfe 
dbjectis on which, as on diiltJElnt meteors^-thej 
gjEize from afar, without dtawihg personal in^ 
struction from events so mueh above them. 
But, alas ! when we descend into the regions 
of {Private life, we find disappointment and 
blasted hope equally pihevalent thete. Nei- 
ther the moderation of our views^i nor the 
justice of our pretensions, can ensure success. 
But time and chance happen to alt. Againat 
the stream of events, both the worthy and 
the undeserving are obliged to struggle ; and 
both are frequently overborne alike by the 
current. 

Besides disappointment in pursuit, dissatis^ 
faction in enjoyment is a farther vanity to 
which the human state is subject This is the 
severest of all mortifications ; after having been 
successful in the pursuit, to be baffled in the 
enjoyment itself. Yet this is found to be an 
evil still more general than the former. Some 
may be so fortunate as to attain what they 
liave pursued; but none are rendered com- 
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f>letely happy by what they hav^ attftiMedi 
Disappointed hope is misery ; and. yet sacceM* 
fill hope is only imperfect bliss. Look through 
all the ranks of mankind. £xamine the con^ 
dition of those who appear most prosperous ; 
and you will find that they are never just what 
they desire to be. If retired^ they languish 
for action ; if busy, they complain of fatigue^ 
If in middle life, they are impatient for dish 
tinction; if in high stations, they sigh after 
freedom and ease. Somethin<; is still wan tin jt 
to that plenitude of satisfaction which they 
expected to acquire. Together with ev^tf 
wish that is gratified, a new demand arises^ 
One void opens in the heart, as another ii 
filled. On wishes^ wishes grow ; knd to the 
end, it is rather the expectation of what they 
have liot^ than the enjoyment of what they 
have, which occupies and interests the most 
successful. 

This dissatisfaction in the midst of human 
pleasure, springs partly from the nature of 
our enjoyments themselves, and partly from 
circumstances which corrupt them. No 
worldly enjoyments are adequate to the hi^ 
desires and powers of an immortal spirit 
Fancy paints them at a distance with splendid 
colours ; but possession unveils the fallacy. 
The eagerness of passion bestows upon them 
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at first a brisk and lively relish* But it is 
their fate always to pall by familiarity, and 
iometimes to pass from satiety into disgust. 
Happy would the poor man think himself, if 
he could enter on all the treasures of the rich ; 
and happy for a short while he might be.; but 
before he had long contemplated and admired 
his state, his possessions would seem to lessen^ 
and his cares would grow* 

Add to the unsatisfying nature of our plea* 
aures, the attending circumstances which never 
fiul to corrupt them. For, such as they are, 
they are at no time possessed unmixed. To 
human lips it is not given to taste the cup of 
pure Joy. When external circumstances show 
&irest to the world, the envied man groans in 
private under, his own burden. Some vexar- 
tion disquiets, some passion corrodes him; 
aome distress, either felt or feared, gnaws like 
a worm, the root of his felicity. When there 
is nothing from without to disturb the pros- 
perous^ a secret poison operates within. For 
worldly happiness ever tends to destroy it- 
self, by corrupting the heart. It fosters the 
loose and the violent passions. It engenders 
noxious habits ; and taints the mind with a 
false delicacyi which makes it feel a thousand 
Imreal evils. 
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But put the case in the most favourable 
light Lay aside from human pleasures both 
disappointment in pursuit, and deceitfulness 
in enjo3rment ; suppose them to be fully aU 
tainable, and completely satisfactory ; still tiiere 
remains to be considered the vanity of uncer* 
tain possession and short duration. Were there 
in worldly things any fixed point of security 
which we could gain, the mind would then 
have some basis on which to rest But our 
Condition is such, that every thing wavers and 
totters around us. Boast not thyself of to^tnor^ 
row ; for thou knowest not what a day may bring 
forth. It is much, if, during its course, thou 
hearest not of something to disquiet or alarm 
thee. For life never proceeds long in an uni- 
form train. It is continually varied by unex- 
pected events. The seeds of alteration are 
every where sown ; and the sunshine of pros^ . 
perity commonly accelerates their growth. If 
your enjoyments be numerous, you lie more 
open on different sides to be wounded. If 
you have possessed them long, you have 
greater cause to dread an approaching change. 
By slow degrees prosperity rises ; but rapid is 
the progress of evil. It requires no prepara- 
tion to bring it forward, llie edifice which 
it cost much time and labour to erect, one in- 
auspicious event, one sudden blow, can level 
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with the dust Even supposing the accidentft* 
of life to leave us untouched, human bliss must 
still be transitory ; for man changes of himsel£ 
No course of enjoyment can delight us long^ 
What amused our youths loses its charm ia 
maturer age. As years adv^nccj our powen 
are blunted, and our pleasurable feelings de* 
cline. The silent lapse of time if ever carry- 
ing somewhat from us, till at length the perio4 
comes when all must be swept away. Thi^ 
prospect of this termination of our labours and 
pursuits is sufiicient to mark our state with 
yunity. Our days are a hand*hreadth^ and our 
age i$ as nothings Within that little space ii 
all our enterprise bounded* We crowd it with 
toils and care, with contention and strife. We 
project great designs, entertain high hopei^ 
and then leave our plans unfinished, and sink 
into oblivion. 

Thus much let it suffice to have said con« 
eerning the vanity of the world. That too 
much has not been said, must appear to every 
one who considers how generally mankind 
lean to the opposite side ; and how often, by 
undue attachment to the present state, they 
both feed tlie most sinful passions, and pierce 
themselves through with fnfinif sorrowSm Let xb 
proceed to inquire. 
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IL How tills vattity <^ the world ran be re^ 
ooncUed wilii the perfections of its divine Au^- 
tlKH** This inquiry involves that great diffi* 
oakj which has perplexed the thoughtful and 
serious in every age. If God be good^ whence 
tl^ evil that Ms the earth ? In answer to 
this interesting question^ let us dbserve. 

In the^^ pltkce, That <fee present condition 
of man was not his oragiiial or primary state. 
We are informed by divine revelation, that it 
is the consequence of his voluntary apostacy 
jfrom God and a state of innocence. By this, 
has nature was corrupted ; has powers were en- 
ieebied ; and vanity and vexation introduced 
into his li£s. All nature became Involved in 
Ibe condemnation of man. The earth was 
«irsed upon his account, and the whole crea- 
tion made to groan and travail in pain. 

How mysterious soever the account of this 
fidl may appear to us, many circumstances 
wmcur to authenticate the fact, and to show 
tiiat human nature and the human state have 
nndergone an unhappy change. The belief 
^f this ihas obtained in almost all nations and 
religions, it can be traced through all the 
liables of antiquity. An obscure tradition ap- 
j^ars to have pervaded the whole earth, that 
man is not now what he was at first ; but that 
in consequence xifiome tnms^^ioMtim agaiiast 
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his gteat Lord, a state of degradation and ex- 
ile succeeded to a condition that was more 
flourishing and happy. As our nature carries 
plain marks of perversion and disorder, so the 
world which we inhabit bears the symptoms 
of having been convulsed in all its frame; 
Naturalists point out to us every where the 
trace^i of some violent change which it has 
suffered. Islands torn from the continenti 
burning mountains, shattered precipices, ui^ 
inhabitable wastes, give it all the appearance 
of a mighty ruin. The physical and moral 
state of man in this world mutuaUy sympa^ 
thise and correspond; They indicate not a 
regular and orderly structure, either of matter 
or of mind, but the remains of somewhat (hat 
was once more fair and magnificent. Let us 
observe, 

In the second place, That as this was m^ 
the original, so it is not intended to be the 
final state of man. Though, in consequence 
of the abuse of the human powers, sin and va- 
nity were introduced into this region of the 
universe, it was not the purpose of the Crea* 
tor that they should be permitted to reign 
for ever. He hath made ample provision for 
the recovery of the penitent and faithful part 
#f his subjectSi by the merciful undertaking 
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of that great Restorer of the worlds out Lord 
Jesus Christ By him life and immartalUjf 
were both purchased and brought to light. 
The new heavens and the new earth are dis- 
.covered, wherein dweUeth righteoumegs ; where, 
through the divine grace, humau nature shall 
jregain its original honours, and man shall re- 
turn to be what once he was in Paradise. 
Through those high discoveries of the Gospel, 
this life appears to good men only in the 
light of an intermediate and preparatory state. 
Its vanity and misery, in a manner dis- 
appear. They have every reason to submit, 
without complaint, to its laws, and to wait in 
patience till the appointed time come for the 
restitution of all things. Lfet us take notice, 

In the third place, That a future state being 
made known, we can account, in a satisfying 
manner, for the present distress of human life^ 
without the smallest impeachment of divine 
goodness. The sufferings we here undergo 
are converted into discipline and improve- 
ment. Through the blessing of Heaven, good 
is extracted from apparent evil ; and the very 
misery which originated from sin, is rendered 
the means of correcting sinful passions, and 
preparing us for felicity. There is much rea^ 
son to believe, that creatures as imperfect as 
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we are, require some preliminary state of ex- 
perience before they can recover the perfec- 
tion of their nature. It is in the midst of dis- 
appointments and trials that we learn the in- 
sufficiency of temporal things to happiness, 
and are taught to seek it from God and vir- 
toe. By these, the violence of our passkms 
is tamed, and our minds are formed to so- 
briety and reflection. In the varieties of life, 
occasioned by the vicissitude of worldly for- 
tune, we are inured to habits, both of the ac- 
tive aad the suffering virtues. How much 
soever we complain of the vanity of the worlds 
facts plunly show, that if its vanity were less, 
it could not answer the purpose of salutaary 
discipline. Unsatisfactory as it is, its plea- 
sures are still too apt to corrupt our hearts. 
How iatBly then, must the consequences have 
been, had it yielded us more complete enjoy- 
ment? If, with all its troubles, we are in 
danger of being too much attached to it, how 
entiiteiy would it have seduced our affections 
if no troubles had been mingled with its plea- 
sures? 

These observations serve, in a great mea- 
sure, to obviate the difficulties which arise 
Ctom the apparent vanity of the human state, 
by 8i>ewing how, upon the Quristian system, 
that vanity may be reconciled with the i 
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nite goodness of the Sovereign of the univetse. 
The present condition of man is not that for 
which he was originally designed ; it is not to 
be his final state; and during his passage 
through the world, the distresses which he un- 
dergoes are rendered medicinal and improv- 
ing. After having taken this view of things^ 
the doud, which in the preceding part of the 
discourse appeared to sit so thick upon hu- 
man life, begins to be dissipated. We now 
perceive that man is not abandoned by his 
Creator. We discern great and good designs 
going on in his behalf. We are allowed to 
entertain better hopes ; and are encouraged 
to enquire^ as was proposed, for the 

Hid Head of discourse, Whether there be 
not, in the present condition of human life, 
some real and solid enjojrments which come 
not under the general charge of canity of 
vanities. The doctrine of the text is to be 
considered as chiefly addressed to worldly 
men. Them Solomon means to teach, that 
all expectations of bliss, which rest solely oa 
earthly possessions and pleasures, shall end in 
disappointment. But surely he did not in- 
tend to assert, that .there is no material differ- 
ence in the pursuits of men, or that no real 
happiness of any kind could now be attained. 
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by tfcie virtcKiiis. For^ besides the unanswer- 
dl>le objection which this wouid form agakidk 
the divine adkninistration, it woiiU directly 
ooBtFftdict wbat he elsewhere tfiserts, th^ 
while ti^ giveth wre trawail te the rinnerf he 
^vveth to the mmn that is good in his sights w»- 
donit and knowledge^ and joy.* It itoay, k 
must indeed, be admitted, that mmiKed axnl 
complete happiness is unknown on earth^^ 
No relation of conduct can altogether pre^ 
vent passions firom disturbing our peace, and 
misfiHtunes from wounding our heart* But 
after this concession is made, will it foUov 
that there is no object txi earth which deservm 
our pursuit, or that ail enjoyment becomes 
contemptible which is not perfect ? Let us 
survey our state with an impartial eyie, and 
be just to dbie various gifts of Heaven* How 
vain soever this life, considered in itseif^ may 
be, the cottiforts and hopes of rdigton are su^ 
£cient to give solidity to the enjoyments ^ 
the righteous. In t^e exercise of good ttffisc- 
tions, and the testimony of an approving con«- 
floience; in the sense of peace and reconcilia^ 
tion widi God through the great Redeemer 
4»f mankind ; in the firm confidence of being 
Conducted through all the trials of life by ii&r 
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wisdom and goodness ; and io the joy- 
ful prospect of arriving in the end «t immor*- 
tal felicity ; they possess a happiness which^ 
descending from a purer and more perfeiit 
region than Uiis vorld^ partakes not of its v^ 
nity. 

Besides the enjoyments peculiar to religion^ 
there are other pleasures of our presemt stat^^ 
which, though of an inferior order, must not 
fee overlopked in the estimate of human life. 
ft is necessary to call attention to these, in 
order to check that repining and unthankful 
spirit to which man is always tcx> prone- 
Some degree of importance must be allowed 
to the comforts of health, to the innoc^it gra- 
tifications of sense, and to the entertainment 
afforded us by all the beautiful scenes of na- 
ture ; some to the pursuits and amusements 
of social life ; and more to the internal enjoy- 
ments of thought and reflection, and to the 
pleasures of affectionate intercourse with those 
whom we love. These comforts are often 
held in too low estimation, merely because 
they are ordinary and common ; althou^ that 
foe the circumstance whidbi ought, in reason, 
to enhance their value. They lie open, in 
some degree, to all ; extend through every 
rank of life, and fill up agreeably many of 

Ihose spaces in our present exbt^ce which 
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are not occupied with higher objects, or with 
serious cares. 

We are in several respects unjust to Pro- 
vidence in the computation of our pleasures 
and our pains. We number the hours which 
are spent in distress or sorrow ; but we forget 
those which have passed away 9 if not in high 
enjoyment, yet in the midst of those gentle 
satisfactions and placid emotions which make 
life glide smoothly along. We complain of the 
frequent disappointments which we suffer in 
our pursuits. But we recollect not, that it is 
in pursuit, more than in attainment, that our 
pleasure now consists. In the present state 
of human nature, man derives more enjoy- 
ment from the exertion of his active powers 
in the midst of toils and efforts, than he could 
receive from a still and uniform possession of 
the object which he strives to gain. The so- 
lace of the mind under all its labours, is hope ; 
and there are few situations which entirely ex- 
dude it Forms of expected bliss are often 
gleaming upon us through a cloud, to revive 
and exhilarate the most distressed. If pains 
be scattered through all the conditions of life, 
so also are pleasures. Happiness, as far as 
life affords it, can be engrossed by no rank of 
men to the exclusion of the rest ; on the con- 
trary, it is often found where, at first view, it 
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would have been least expected. When the 
human condition appears most depressed, the 
feelings of men, through the gracious appoints 
ment of Providence, adjust themselves won* 
derfully to their state, and enable them to ex* 
tract satisfaction from sources that are totally 
unknown to others. Were the great body of 
men fairly to compute the hours which they 
pass in ease, and even with some degree of 
pleasure, they would be found far to exceed 
the number of those which are spent in abso- 
lute pain, either of body or mind. But in 
order to make a still more accurate estimation 
of the degree of satisfaction which, in the 
midst of earthly vanity, man is permitted to 
enjoy, the three following observations claim 
our attention. 

The first is, that many of the evils which 
occasion our complaints of the world are 
wholly imaginary. They derive their exist- 
ence from fancy and humour, and childish 
subjection to the opinion of others. The dis- 
tress which they produce, I admit, is real ; 
but its reality arises not from the nature of 
things, but from that disorder of imagination 
which a small measure of reflection might rec- 
tify. In proof of this, we may observe, that 
the persons who live most simply, and follow 
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the pririciples of plain unadulterated naturei 
are most exempted from this class of evils. 
It is among the higher ranks of mankind that 
they chiefly abound ; where fantastic refine- 
ments, sickly delicacy, and eager emulation 
open a thousand sources of vexation peculiar 
fo themselves. Life cannot but prove vain 
to them who affect a disrelish of every plea- 
sure that is not both exquisite and new ; who 
measure enjoyment not by their own feelings, 
but by the standard of fashion ; who think 
themselves miserable if others do not admire 
their state. It is not froth wants or sorrows 
that their complaints arise ; but, though it may 
Uppear a paradox, from too much freedom 
from sorrow and want ; from the languor of 
^ vacant life, and the irritation occasioned by 
those stagnating humours which ease and in- 
dulgence have bred within thenu In their 
case, therefore, it is not the vanity of the 
world, but the vanity of their minds, which is 
to be accused. Fancy has raised up the 
spectres which haunt them. iVincy has form- 
ed the cloud which hangs over their lifb. Did 
they allow the light of reason to break forth, 
the spectres would vanish, and the cloud b^ 
dispelled. 

The ftecond observation on this head is^ 
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that, of tho$e evib which may be catted reaili» 
because they owe not their existence to fimcy, 
jQor can be removed by rectifyuog opinion^ a 
great proportion is brought liipon us by our 
own misconduct Diseases^ poverty, disap- 
poiutmenty and shame^ are far fipm beings in 
every instance^the unavoidable doom of men. 
They are mueh more frequently the offspring 
<^ their own misguided choice. Intemperance 
engenders disease^ sloth produces poverty, 
pride createi^ disappointments, and dishonesty 
.exposes to shame^ The ungovemed passions 
of men betray them into a thousand foUiea ; 
their follies itoto crimes ; aod tbeir crimes into 
miafortunes^ Yet nothing is more common 
^an fi>r auch as have been the authors of jtheir 
own misery, tp make loud complaints of the 
hard fate of man, and to take revenge upon 
the human conditiou by arraigning, its sup- 
posed vanity. Tke foolishness ef manfatstpevf 
verteth his way^ and then his heart fretteth 
against the jLordp 

I do not* however^ maiutam, that it is with- 
in our power to be altogether free of those 
aelf-procured evilsp For perfection of any 
kind is beyond the reach of roan. Where is 
the -wisdom that never errs? where the just 
man that ofiendeth not ? Nevertheless, much 
fo here left to ourselves ; oMifi, imperfect as we 
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are, the consequences of right or of wrong 
conduct make a wide difference in the happi* 
ness of men. Experience every day shows^ 
that a sound, a well-governed, and virtuous 
mind, contributes greatly to smooth the path 
of life ; and J;hat wisdom excelleth folly m far 
as light excelleth darkness. The way of the 
wicked is as darkness; they know not at what they 
stunMe. But the righteousness of the perfect 
shall direct his ways ; and he that walketh up^ 
rightlyj walketh surely. The tendency of the 
one is towards a plain and safe region. The 
course of the other leads him amidst snares 
and precipices. The one occasionally may, the 
other unavoidably must, incur much trouble. 
Let us not then confound, under one general 
charge, those evils of the world which bdong 
to the lot of humanity, and those which, 
through divme assistance, a wise and good 
man may, in a great measure escape. 

The third observation which I make respects 
those evils which are both real and unavoid« 
able ; from which neither wisdom no^ good- 
ness can procure our exemption. Under these 
this comfort remains, that if they cannot be 
prevented, there are means, howevei^ by 
which they may be much alleviated. Religion 
is the great principle which acts^ under such 
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circoTnstancesy as the corrective of human 
vanity. It inspires fortitude, supports pa- 
tience, and, by its prospects and promises, 
darts a cheering ray into the darkest shade of 
human life. If it cannot secure the virtuous 
from disappointment in their pursuits, it forms 
them to such a temper as renders their disap- 
pointments more light and easy than those of 
other men. If it does not banish dissatisfac- 
tion from their worldly pleasures, it confers 
spiritual pleasures in their stead. If it ensures 
them not the possession of what they love, it 
furnishes comfort under the loss. As far as 
it establishes a contented frame of mind, it 
supplies the want of all that worldly men covet 
to possess. Compare the behaviour of the 
sensual and corrupted with that of the upright 
and holy, when both are feeling the effects of 
human vanity, and the difference of their situ- 
ation will be manifest Among the former, 
you are likely to find a querulous and deject- 
ed, among the latter, a composed and manly 
spirit The lamentations of the one excite a 
mixture of pity and contempt ; while the dig- 
nity which the other maintains in distress, 
commands respect The sufferings of the for^- 
mer settle into a peevish and fretful disposi- 
tion ; those of the latter soflen the temper, 
and improve the heart These consequences 
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extend so far as to give ground for asserting^ 
tliat a good man enjoys more happiness in 
the course of a seemingly unprosperous life^ 
than a bad man does in the mid$t of affluence 
and luxury. What a conspicuous proof of 
this is afforded by the Apostle Paul, who^ 
from the very depth of affliction^ could aend 
forth such a triumphant voice as proclaimi 
the complete victory which he bad gaintd 
over the evils of life ! Troubled mt every uie^ 
yet not distressed ; perpkxed^ but ihoi in despmr ; 
persecuted^ but not forsaken; east dowri^ but not 
destroyed. For^ though our otUfward man perish^ 
our iimard fmm is renewed^ dag^ by doy.^ Sucb^ 
though perhaps in an inferior degree, wjill be 
the influence of a genuine religioua principle 
upon all true Christianik It begins to per- 
form that office to them here, which hereaflter 
it will more completely discharge! of wiping 
away the tears from their eyes^ 

Such, upon the whole, is the estimate which 
we are to form of human life. Much vanity 
will always belong to it ; though the d^ree 
of its vanity will depend, in a great measure, 
on our own character and oonduct. To the 
vicious, it presents nothing but a continued 

• 2 Corinth, iy. 8, «. 16* 
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scene of disappointment and dissatisfaction. 
To the good it is a mixed state of things; 
where many real comforts may be attained ; 
where many resources under trouble may be 
obtained i but where trouble^ in one farm or 
other) is to be expected as the lot of man. 
From this view of human life. 

The ^rsi practical conclusion which we are 
to draw is, that it highly concerns us not to be 
unreasonable in our expectations of worldly 
felicity. Let us always remember where we 
are ; from what cause the human state has be- 
come subject to depression ; and upoQ what 
account it must remain under its present law. 
Such is the infatuation of self-love>that thoi^h, 
in the general doctrine of the vanity of the 
world) aU men agr^e^ yet almost every one 
flatters himself that hjs own case is to be an 
exception from the common rule. He rests 
on expectations which he thinks cannot fail 
him ; and though the present be not altogether 
according to his wish, yet with the confidence 
of certain hope he anticipates futurity. Hence 
the ai)guish of disappointments fills the world ; 
and evils, which are of themselves sufficiently 
severe, oppress with double force the unpre- 
pared and unsuspecting mind. Nothing, there- 
for^ is of greater conitequence to our peace^ 
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than to have always before our eyes such views 
of the world as shall prevent our expecting 
more from it than it is destined to afford.' 
We destroy our joys by devouring them be- 
fore hand with too eager expectation. We 
ruin the happiness of life when we attempt to 
raise it too high. A tolerable and comfort- 
able state is all that we can propose to ourselves 
on earth. Peace and contentment, not bliss 
nor transport, is the full portion of man. Per* 
feet joy is reserved for heaven* 

But while we repress too sanguine hopes 
formed upon human life, let us, in the second 
place, guard against the other extreme, of re- 
pining and discontent Enough has been al- 
ready said to show, that, notwithstanding the 
vanity of the world, a considerable degree of 
comfort is attainable in the present state. Let 
the recollection of this serve to reconcile us 
to our condition, and to check the arrogance 
of complaints and murmurs. — What art thou, 
O son of man ! who, having sprung but yester- 
day out of the dust, darest to lift up thy voice 
against thy Maker, and to arraign his provi- 
dence, because all things are not ordered ac- 
cording to thy wish ? What title hast thou to 
find fault with the order of the universe, whose 
lot is BO much beyond what thy virtue or merit 
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gave thee ground to claim ? Is it nothing to 
thee to have been introduced into this magni- 
ficent world; to have been admitted as a 
spectator of the divine wisdom and works; 
and to have had access to all the comforts 
which Nature^ with a bountiful hand, has 
poured forth round thee ? Are all the hours 
forgotten which thou hast passed in ease, in 
complacency, or joy ? Is it a small favour in 
thy eyes, that the hand of divine mercy has 
been stretched forth to aid thee, and, if thou 
reject not its proffered assistance, is ready to 
conduct thee into a happier state of existence ? 
When thou comparest thy condition with thy 
desert, blush, and be ashamed of thy com«- 
plaints. Be silent, be grateful} and adore* 
Receive with thankfiilness the blessings which 
are allowed thee. Revere that government 
which at present refuses thee more. Rest in 
this conclusion, that though there be evils in 
the world, its Creator is wise and good, and 
has been bountiful to thee. 

In the third place, The view which we have 
taken of human life, should naturally direct 
us to such pursuits as may have most influ- 
ence for correcting its vanity. There are two 
great lines of conduct which offer themselves 
to our choice. The one leads towards the 
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goods of the mind ; the other towards those 
of fortune. The former, which is adopted 
only by the few, engages us chiefly ih form- 
ing our principles, regulating our dispositions^ 
improving all our inward powers. The latter^ 
which in every age has been followed by the 
multitude, points at no other end but attain- 
ing the conveniencies and pleasures of exter- 
nal life. It is obvious, that, in this last pur- 
suit, the vanity of the world will encounter ua 
at every step. For this is the region in which 
it reigns, and where it chiefly displays ita 
pojtrer. At the same time, to lay the world 
totally out of view, is a vain attempt. The 
numberless ties by which we are connected 
with external things, put it out of our power 
to behold them with indiflerence. But though 
we cannot wrap ourselves up entirely in the 
care of the mind, yet the more we make its 
welfare our chief object, the nearer shall we 
approach to that happy independence on the 
world, which places us beyond the reach of 
suflering from its vanity. 

That discipline, therefore, which corrects 
the eagerness of worldly passions, which for- 
tifies the heart with virtuous principles, which 
enlightens the mind with useful knowledge, 
and furnishes to it matter of enjoyment from 
within itself, is of more consequence to real felt* 



city, than all the provision which we eaa make 
itf the goods of fortune. To this let bs bend 
miv chief fU^tenticMi. Let us keep Ike keati 
mUk ail diligence, seeing eut of it are Me tV 
IM« of life. Let us account om mivKl the 
fltfMt ifnportant provinoe which is odmrakted 
to our care \ attd if w^ <Mftnot rate fort&ne, 
«tudy it least to nile oi«rsdiv«e8. Let «s pro- 
pose fer OUT ofajed;, Bfot Worldly soccesS) which 
it depends not on us to obtain $ but that up- 
right and honourable discharge of our duty, 
in every conjuncture, which, through the di- 
^ne assistance, is always within out power. 
Xietour happiness be sought where our pro- 
per praise is found ; and that be aocouBted 
cw* only real evil, which is the evil of our 
ttature; not that whidi is either the appoint- 
ment of Providence, or which arises from the 
^1 of others. 

But, in order to carry on with success this 
rational and manly plan of conduct, it is ne- 
cessary, in the last place, that to moral we 
join religious discipline. Under the present 
imperfection of our minds, and amidst the 
frequent shocks which we receive from human 
«^ils, much do we stand in need of every as- 
sistance for supporting our constancy. Oi all 
aasistance to which we can have recourse^ none 
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is SO powerful as what may be derived from 
the principles of the Christian faiths He 
who builds on any other foundation, will find| 
in the day of trial, that he had built his house 
on tlie sand. Man is formed by his nature 
to look up to a superior being, and to lean 
upon a strength that is greater than his own. 
All the considerations which we can ofieiv 
for confirming his mind, presuppose this re- 
source, and derive from it their principal ef« 
ficacyi 

Never, then^ let us lose sight of those great 
objects which religion brings under our view^ 
if we hope to stand firm and erect amidst the 
dangers and distresses of our present state. 
Let us cultivate all that connection with the 
great Father of Spirits which our condition 
admits ; by piety and prayer j by dependence 
on his aid, and trust in his promises ; by a de- 
vout sense of his presence, and a '^continual 
endeavour to acquire his grace and favour. 
Let us, with humble faith and reverence, com- 
mit ourselves to the blessed Redeemer of the 
world; encouraged by the discoveries which 
he has made to us of the divine mercy, and 
by the hopes which he has afibrded us of be-* 
ing raised to a nobler and happier station in 
the kingdom of God. So shall virtue, ground- 
ed upon piety, attain its full strength. Lir 
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gpired with a religious spirit, and guided by 
rational principles, we shall be enabled to hold 
a steady course through this mixed r^on of 
pleasure and pain, of hopes and fears ; until 
the period arrive when that cloud which the 
present vanity of the world throws over hu-* 
man affairs, shall entirely disappear, and eter- 
nal light be diffused over all the works and 
ways of God. 
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SERMON VIII. 



ON D£ATH. 



Psalm xxiii. 4^ 

Veay though I walk through the valley of the 
$hadow of deaths I will fear no evil; for 
thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me* 

This Psalm exhibits the pleasing picture of s 
pious mto rejoicing in the goodness of Heaven* 
He looks around him on his state^ and his 
heart overflows with gratitude. When be re- 
views the past part of his life, he contemplatei 
God as his shepherd^ n>ho hath made him lie 
down in green pastures, and led him beside the 
still waters. When he considers the present^ 
he beholds his divine benefactor preparing m 
table for him in the presence of his ene^nies^ end 
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making his cup run aver. When he looks for- 
ward to the future, he confides in the same 
goodness^ as continuing to follotv him all ihe 
d&ys of bis Ufe^ and bringing him to dwell in 
the house of the Lord far ever. Amidst these 
images of tranquillity and happiness, one ob«^ 
jject presents itself, which is sufficient to overr 
cast the minds, and to damp the joy of the 
greatest part of men ; that is, the approach of 
death* But on the Psalmist it produp^d qo 
fluch effect. With perfect composure and se^ 
Knity, he looks forward to the tiinp when he 
is to pass through the volky of the shadow of 
death. The prospect, instead of d^jeptiqg 
him, appears to heighten bis triiuapht by thft* 
Becurity which the presc^nce of his aliBi^tj 
Guardian afforded him. / nnU feaar nd evilj 
far thou art nith me ; and pursuing the ^lur 
sion with which he had begun» ^^v^i^ ip th^ 
kope that the shepherd who ha4 hjytheiPto con.- 
jdbdted him. would support him with his staffs 



passed through that dark ^qd perilous 
TCgioii, and with his rody or p^storftl crQok> 
would guard him from every daQger, 

Such is the happy distinction w^M?h gppd 
men enjoy, in a situation the most fbrniid^blp 
to human nature* That threatening spectr?^ 
which appals others^ carri^ po terror li^ then). 
While worldly men are jusUy J^aid* thrgug^ 
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fear of deaths to be aU their Ufettme subfect to 
bondagCy to the righteous only it belongs to 
look on death, and smile. Since then it is in 
the power of religion to confer upon us so 
high a privilege, let us adventure to contem- 
plate steadily this last foe whom we must all 
encounter. Let us consider what death is in 
itself, and by what means good men are ena- 
bled to meet it with fortitude. Though the 
subject may be reckoned gloomy, it must be 
admitted to be interesting. The close of life 
is a solemn and important event, to which 
every wise man will have regard in the gene* 
ral tenor of his conduct. No one can act hit 
part with propriety, who considers not how 
it is to terminate; and to exclude from our 
thoughts what we cannot prevent from actual* 
ly taking place, is the refuge of none but the 
timorous and weak. We are more encouraged 
to enter on this meditation, by reflecting on 
the superior advantages which, as Christiana^ 
we enjoy, for overcoming the fear of death, 
beyond that holy man whose sentiment is now 
before us. Those great objects, which he be- 
held through the medium of types and fi« 
gures, are clearly revealed to us. That dis- 
. pensation of grace, which in his days began 
to open, is now completed. That life and im» 
xaortality, which then only dawned on the 
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tKTorld, have now shone forth with full light 
and splendour. 

Death may be considered in three views : 
as the separation of the soul from the body ; 
as the conclusion of the present life ; as the 
entrance into a new state of existence. In 
the first view, it is regarded as painful and 
agonising. In the second, it is melancholy 
and dejecting. In the third, it is awful and 
alarming. One of the first inquiries which 
occurs concerning it, is, for what purposes 
it was clothed with all these terrors ? Why, 
under the government of a gracious Being, 
the termination of life was loaded with so 
much sorrow and distress ? We know that, 
in consequence of the fall, death was inflicted 
as a punishment upon the human race. But 
no unnecessary severities are ever exercised 
by God ; and the wisdom and goodness of the 
divine plan will be mifch illustrated, by ob- 
serving, that all the formidable circumstances 
which attend death, are, in the present situa- 
tion of mankind, absolutely requisite to the 
proper government of the world The ter- 
rors of death are, in fact, the great guardians 
of life. They excite, in every individual, 
that desire of self^-preservation, which is Na- 
ture's first law. Tliey reconcile him to bear 

9 
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the didtresses bf life with pAtience. They 
prompt him to undergo its useful and neces- 
tsary labours with alacrity ; and they restrain 
him ftom maiiy 6f those evil courses by which 
his safety would be endangered. While they 
tire in so many respects benefidal to the indi- 
vidual^ they are, ^t the saihe tiitle, the safb- 
guard of society. If d^ath Were not dreaded 
and abhorred as it is by men, no public order 
could be preserved in th^ ^orld. The swoi^ 
of authority Were lifted up ih vaiii. The sanc- 
tions of laVr would loise theli^ effete. The scaf- 
fold and the executioner would be derided ; 
and the violent left 16 trkmple, unrestrainedi 
on the rights of the peaceful If, notwitti* 
standing the restraints Which self-presetva- 
tion imposes, society is to oft to disturbed by 
the criihes *t>f the wicked, what a scenfe df 
confusiota WoUld it becohie, if capital puniish- 
inentis, which ai^ the l^st resource of goverfr* 
Inents, were Of hd Affluence to deter 6fB^^ 
tiers ! 

Fbr sUch ihiportabt ends, this concln^ioh of 
life has, by the appointment of Ptrovideikeey 
been madfe ah awful objed:. The valley of 
^eath has been planted With tertors to the i^ 
prehension of men. Hete, as in many othc!^ 
instanees> what seemed, at first to arraign tbe^ 
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goodness of tiie Deity , is, upon inquhy, {bund 
to confirm iL But though, for the most sa- 
lutary purposes, it was requisite that the fear 
of death should be a powerful principle in 
human nature, yet, like our othet propensi- 
ties, it is apt, when left to itself, to run intd 
e&cess. Over many it usurps such an ascend- 
ant as to debase their charaeter, and to deJ^sit 
the chief ends of living. To preserve it with- 
. in such bounds, that it shall not intertupt us 
in performing the proper offices and duties of 
iife, is t^e distinction of ihe brave tnan above 
the coward ; and to surmount it in such a de- 
gree, that it shall not, even in near prospect, 
dgect; our spirits^ or trouble our |)eace, h the 
Ipreat preference which virtue enjoys above 
guilt. It has been the study of the wise and 
^reflecting, in every Age, to attain th^s steadi- 
ness of ttiind« Philosophy pursued it V9 its 
thief object ^ and professed that the great end 
t>f its discipline was, to enable its votaries to 
conquer the fear of deatiu Let us then, be^ 
fore we have recourse to the njore powerful 
"laid of Religion, hearkei) for a little %o what 
reason has suggested on this subject^ Her as- 
vistance may, perhaps, be not entirely despi- 
cable ; and though the armour which she of- 
iers be not completely of proof, it may serve, 
however^ to turn aside, or to blunts some of thip 
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thafU which are aimed against lis by the last 
foe. 

After this manner she may be supposed to 
luldress mankind^ in order to reconcile them 
to their fate. — Ciiildren of men ! it is well 
known to you, that you are a mortal race« 
DeMh is the law of your nature, the tribute 
of your being, the debt which all are bound 
to pay. On these terms you received liie^ 
that you should be ready to give it up when 
Frovidence calls you to make room for others, 
who, in like manner, when their time is come, 
shall follow you. He who is ^nwilling to sub- 
mit to death when Heaven decrees it, deserves 
not to have lived. You might as reasonably 
complain that you did not live before the time 
appmnted for your coming into the world, as 
lament that you are not to live longer, when 
the period of your quitting it is arrived. Wha( 
divine Providence hath made necessary, hu^ 
man prudence ought to comply with cheer* 
fully. Submit at any rate you must ; and is 
it not much better to follow of your ,own ac- 
cord, than to be dragged reluctantly, and by 
force ? What privilege have you to plead, or 
what reason to urge, why you should possess 
an exemption from the common doom ? All 
things around you are mortal and perishing. 
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Cities, states, and empires, have their period 
set The proudest monuments of human art 
moulder into dust Even the works of na- 
ture wax old, and decay. In the midst of 
this universal tendency to change, could you 
expect, that to your frame alone a permanent 
duration should be given? All who have 
gone before you, have submitted to the stroke 
of death. All who are to come afler you, shall 
undergo the same fate. The great and the 
good, die prince and the peasant, the renown- 
ed and the obscure, travel alike the road 
which leads to the grave. At the moment 
when you expire, thousands throughout the 
world, shall, together with you^ be yielding 
up their breath. Can that be held a great ca- 
lamity, which is common to you with every 
thing that lives on earth ; which is an event 
as much according to the course of nature as 
it is that leaves should fall in autumn, or that 
fruit should drop from the tree when it is fully 
ripe? 

The pain of death cannot be very long, and 
is probably less severe than what you have at 
other times experienced. The pomp of deatli 
is more terrifying than death itself. It is to 
the weakness of imagination that it owes its 
chief power of dejecting your spirits; for 
when the force of the mind is roused, there 
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is almost no passion in our nature, but whi^ 
has shewed itself able to overcome the fear 
of death. Honour has defied death ; love has 
despised it; shame fads rushed upon it; re-- 
venge has disregarded it ; grief a thousand 
times has wished for its approaelu Is it not 
strange that reason and virtue cannot give you 
strength to surmount that fear» which^ even in 
feeble miads, so many paissions have conquer^ 
ed ? What inconsistency Is there In com{Aaia»- 
ing so much of the evlU of life, jind being at 
the same time so afraid of what is to termi- 
nate them all 1 Who win tell whtrther his fii- 
ture life might not teem with disasters and 
miseries, as yet unknown, were it to be pra<i 
longed according to his wiish ? At any rate, 
is it desirable to draw life out to the last dregs, 
and to wait till old age pour upon you its 
whole store of diseases and sorrows? Yon 
lament that you are to die ; but did you view 
your situation properly, you would haye much 
greater cause to lament if you were chained 
to this life for two or three hundred years, 
without possibility of release. Expect, there* 
fore, calmly^ that which is nattird in itself, and 
which must be fit, because it is the appoint* 
ment of Heaven. JPerform your duty as a 
good subject of the Deity, during the time 
allotted you ; apd rejoice that a period is fi^- 



^ fift fdw dismission from Hi« {M*Ment w&«- 
^eupCi Remetohbt thftt the slimsh dtead «tf 
death destroys tdl the cdmfort of Uittt life 
Which yott seek to preserve. Better to vttt- 
dergo th« stroke of death at oik^^ than Mr 
live in perpetual misery from the fear of dy- 
ing. 

^adi disoouniM as these are specitnid Hk 
JeiMt^ and jilaasible. Hie at^iAents ftt« ndt 
without ^linj^^ atid ought to pmduce some 
effect on a considettvbe reflecting ttitnd. 9M 
it M to be suspected that l^eir e^t MrUl ht 
diiefly fdt when the miAd is calm and ttt eMbi 
father wheti speculating upon deaith tit tt dis- 
tance^ ^IMi when beholding it ^ handv Wkm 
the critical ftidment arrives, whidh pkces the 

«nxiott8 ^eiMblifig Boul on the bd^nleM of M 
unkno^M wodd, reasonings drawn ftdfti ne» 
t»8sitfy^d propriety wUl be of small avail U» 
quiet its alarms. In order to afford relief, you 
must give It hope ; you tnust promise it pro- 
tection; you tnust bSer somewhat on which 
4t can lay hold for suppoft amidst the sttog^ 
gles of laibouring naturek He«ice the grett 
importance of those discoveries which revela^ 
tion has made, and of those principles widi 
whidi it ffMtififet; the heart. To the consider 
Mtion tff thesis 4tt( us next ^iroeedd, and db>f 
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serve their superior efficacy for surmounting 
the fear of death. In order to judge of their 
importance^ it will be proper to take a view 
of death in each of those lights in which it 
•appears most formidable to mankind 

It may be considered, ^r^^ as the termina- 
tion of our present existence ; the final pe* 
riod of aU its joys aud hopes. The conclud* 
ing scene of any course of action in which 
we have been engaged with pleasure^ even the 
last sight of objects which we have been long 
accustomed to behold, seldom fails of striking 
the mind with painful regret How many 
circumstances will concur to heighten that re- 
gret, when the time comes of our bidding an 
eternal adieu to the light of day ; to every pur- 
suit which had occupied our attention as citi- 
zens of the world ; and to every friend and rela^ 
tion who had attached our hearts ! How de- 
jecting is the thought to the greatest part of 
men, that the sun shall rise, and the seasons 
shall return to others, but no more to them ; 
and that while their neighbours are engaged 
in the usual affairs of life, they shall be shut 
up in a dark lonesome mansion, forgotten 
and cut off from among men, as though they 
never had been ! / said^ in the cutting off of 
my daySf I shall go to the gates of the grave. 



/ am deprived of the residue of my yean. I 
shall not see the Lord again in the land of the 
Hiring. I shall behold man no more nnth the tin- 
habiUmts of the world, * 

Let us now observe, that the dejection in 
which we are apt to sink at such a juncture^ 
will bear proportion to the degree of our at- 
tachment to the objects which we leave, and 
to the importance of those resources which 
remain with us when thej are gone. He who 
is taking farewell of a country through which 
he had travelled with satisfaction, and he who 
is driven from his native land, with which 
he had connected every idea of settlement 
and comfort, will have very different feelings 
at the time of departure. Such is the differ- 
ence which, at the hour of death, takes place 
between the righteous and the ungodly. The 
latter knows nothing higher or better than the 
present state of existence. His interests, his 
pleasures, his expectations, all centred here. 
He lived solely for the enjoyments of this 
world. Dreadful, therefore, and insupportable 
must be that event which separates him from 
these for ever. Whereas the culture of reli- 
gion had previously formed the mind of a 
Christian for a calm and easy transition from 

« 

* Isaiab^ xxxviii. 10, II. 
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Ibis life. It had instrupted him io the ipro^ 
ftx estimatQ of aublusary happine9Sw It hmi 
8«t higher pi^ospeoto be£are him. It had foim^ 
ed him to a more refined tast^ of enjoyments 
Iban what the commoa round of worldly a- 
wuaementR could gratiiEyn^, it gave hin» cofv 
mfiUom and alliances with 9fHFitttal omaGt9» 
vhich ar« uoknown to the men of th^ worlds 
Umee^ tb9«igh he be attached to 1M« by tb# 
Sfitural feelings of hufflanlty^ he is raised aba^# 

iie weak and unmasly rogret of parting with itr 
fia kiMw th^t it was iutended aa pf eparatory 
inly to a duccdedlng slate* A» 900Q as the sea^ 
aos of preparation should be finished^ he exr 
ipctfted a removal ; and when Providence gtve^ 
the signai» he bids adieu to the world with 
•ofoposed resolution aod undisturbed hearts 
What though death interrupt him in the mid^ 
dUo of his designs, and break off the plans which 
lie had formed, of being useful to his family 
and the world? All thme he leaves with 
tranquillity in the bands of that Frovideoce to 
which he has ever been accustomed to look 
up with nesignation; which governed the world 
•visely and graciously before he existed { and 
«rkich he knowB will continue to govern it, 
-wtdi equal wisdom and benignity, when he 
shall be in it no more. The time of his de- 
parture was not left to his own choice ; but 
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he believes it to be the most proper^ because 
it it the time cdiosen by Him who. caniiot err. 
Honourable age is not that which standoth in 
length of time^ nor Aat ntkick u mensured by nwn^ 
her of years, Bui wisdom isihegrey. kair to man g 
and an unapaUed HJh is oiAage.^ ' Wkea he be* 
boMshis friwds and fdatioiis moiuniing^ around 
htm, his heart may mek^ but will not: be over«« 
powered ; for it is relieved by the thou^t 
that he k bidding them, only a. temporary^ 
Bit an eternal farewelL . ; He comnMiids them^ 
in the mean time, to the blessings q£ that God 
whom he has served jf md while he is parting 
fron them^ he heaias a vosce whkii soothes hii^ 
spirit with those eomforting words^ Leave thy 
fatherless ehtldren ; I mill freeeme them idioej 
emd let thy widows trust mne. f 

But death is more than the conclusion of 
human lifii. It is the gate, whidi, at the same 
time that it closes on this worlds opens into 
efewnity* Under this view^ it has often been 
the sublet of tenor to the serious and reflect* 
ing. The transition they were about to make 
was awful Before them lay a vast undisco*- 
Vered region, from whose bourne no traveller 
over^returned to bring information of the re* 

^. Wtsciom et 99l(mWf !▼• 9» % t Jorraii* jeUs. l U 
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ception which he found, or of the objects 
which he met with there. The first concep- 
tion which suggests itiself is, that the disem- 
bodied spirit is to appear before its Creator, 
who is then to act as its Judge. The strict 
inquisition which it must undergo, the impar- 
tial doom which it must hear pronounced, 
and the unalterable state to which it. shall be 
assigned, are awful forms rising before the 
imagination. They are ideas which conscience 
forces upon all. Mankind can neither avoid 
eonsidering themselves as accountable crea- 
tures, nor avoid viewing death as the season 
when their account is to be given. Such a 
•entiment is with most men the source of 
dread ; with all men, of anxiety. To a certain 
degree, a good conscience will convey com*^ 
fort The reflection on a well-spent life makes 
a wide difference between the last moments 
of the righteous and the sinner. But whose 
conscience is so clear as to strike him with no 
remorse ? Whose righteousness is so unble* 
mished as to abide the scrutiny of the great 
searcher of hearts ? Who dares rest his ever* 
lasting fate upon his perfect conformity to the 
rule of duty throughout the whole of his life ? 
We must not judge of the sentiments of 
men at the approach of death, by their ordi- 
nary train of thought in the days of health 
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and fease. Their views of moral conduct are 
then, toj generally, superficial ; slight excuses 
satisfy their minds, and the avocations of life 
prevent their attention from dwelling long on 
disagreeable subjects. But when, altogether 
withdrawn frotn the affairs of the world, they 
are left to their own reflections on past con- 
duct ; with their spirits enfeebled by disease^ 
and their minds impressed with the terrors of 
an invisible region ; the most resolute are apt 
to despond, and even the virtuous are in danger 
of sinking under the remembrance of their 
errors and frailties. The trembling mind casts 
every where around an anxious exploring eye 
afler any power that can uphold, any mercy 
that will shield and save it. And accordingly, 
we see how eagerly every device has been era- 
braced, which superstition could invent in va- 
rious countries, for quieting the alar/ns of the 
departing spirit 

Here appears the great importance of those 
discoveries which Christianity has made', con- 
cerning the government of the univi»rse. It 
displays- the ensigns of grace and clemency. 
It reveals the Almighty, not as a creator only 
and a judge, but as a com})assionate parent, 
fdho knows our frame^ who remembers ue are 
dustj who pities us as a father pitkth his chil- 
dren ; and with whom there is forgiveness^ that 

VOL. U. N 
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he may be Ibted as well as fearedr Tbes^ ge« 
neral views, however, of the divine adminis^ 
tration, wOuld not have been sqfficieo^ to give 
full relief, if they had not been confirmed by 
eertaip decisive facts, to which the ipind cai^ 
appeal amidst all its doubts and fea^s. Two 
such facts the Gospel holds forth to us, par(;in 
cularly adapted to the situation of human n«< 
ture in its greatest extremity ; the aton^me^t, 
and the intercession of Christ. There is uq 
sentimieift more natural to men ^an this, that 
guilt must be expiated by suffering. AH go- 
vernment is founded on the principle, that 
public justice requires compensation for crimes; 
and all religions proceed upon the belief, that^ 
in order to the pardon of the sinner, atone- 
ment must be made to the justice of Heaven. 
Hence the endless variety of sacrifices, vio 
tims, and expiations, which have filled the 
earth. The great sacrifice which our Be- 
deemer ofiered for guilt, coincides with these 
natural sentiments of mankind in giving ease 
to the heart. It shews us the forfeit of guilt 
paid by a divine personage in our behalf; and 
allows us to look up to the Governor of the 
world, as merciful to the guilty, in consistency 
with justice and order. But still some an- 
xiety might remain concerning the extension 
of that mercy to our own case in particulaTt 
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An invisible sovereign is an awful idea; al^ 
mighty, unknown power, is always formixlable^ 
and would be ready to overwhelm the spirit of 
the feeble, were not an intercessor widi that 
sovereign revealed. This intercessor is one 
who lived and acted in our own nature ; wha 
not only knows, but who experienced our 
frailty ; who has all the feelings of a brother 
for human infirmity and distress ; who himself 
passed through that vaUey of the shadow of death 
which is now opening on us ; to whose power*- 
ful mediation with his Father, we have, every 
encouragement to commit the charge of ou; 
departing spirit.-«-Such is the provisioii whicti 
Christianity has made for comforting the last 
hours of man. The atonement, and the inter- 
cession of Christ, are the refuge of the peni« 
tent sinner, and the consolation of the saint# 
By their means, the throne of the universe is 
encircled with mercy. The cloud which hung 
over the invisible world begins to be dispers* 
ed ; and hope brightens through the gloom. 

But what completes the triumph of good 

men over death, is the prospect of eternal fe« 

licity. This was the great object after which 

9II nations have sighed, as the only complete 

remedy,' both of the miseries of life and the 

fears of death. On this the learned »ud th9 

n2 
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igtiorant, the civilized and the savage tribes 
of mankind, bent their longing eyes j eagerly 
grasping at every argument, and fondly in- 
dulging every hope, that could promise them 
a propitious Deity, and a prolongation of ex- 
istence in a happier state. But beyond wishes 
and feeble expectations, the light of nature 
could hardly reach. Even the most cultivat- 
ed philosophical mind was, at the hour of 
dissolution, left in painful suspence. Chris- 
tianity has put an end to all hesitation and 
doubt on this important subject. It has drawn 
aside the veil through which reason essayed to 
penetrate ; and has displayed to full view the 
future dwellings of the spirits of the just, the 
mansions of everlasting rest, the city of the liv- 
ing God. Not only has it informed us that a 
'~8tate of perfect felicity is prepared for the 
righteous, but it has added to this information 
a variety of circumstances which render that 
state sensible to our imagination, and encou- 
raging to our hopes. It represents it as fully 
secured by the gracious undertaking of the 
Saviour of the world. It describes it as an 
inheritance^ to which he has given his followers 
a right and title. He is said to have taken 
possession of it in their name. He rose from 
the grave as the first-fruits of them that sleep ; 
and under the character of t\\eix forerunner^ en- 
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tered into the heavenly regions. Jam the re^ 
surreetwn and the life. He that believeth on me^ 
though he were dead^ yet shall he live. I give 
unto my sheep eternal Ufe. I ascend to my Far 
ther and your Father^ to my God and your 
God. * 

Hence, to those who have lived a virtuous 
life, and who die in the faith of Christ, the 
whole aspect of death is changed. Death is 
to them no longer the tyrant who approaches 
with his iron road, but the messenger who 
brings the tidings of life and liberty. The 
prospects which open to them cheer their 
minds» Even in the valley of death's shade, 
green pastures appear to risa They view thera-^ 
selves as going forth, not to lie silent and so- 
litary in the darkness of the grave, not to wan- 
der forsaken in the wide deserts of the uni- 
verse, not even to pass into a region where 
they are altogether strangers and unknown ; 
but to enter on a land, new indeed to sight, 
but by faith and hope frequented long before ; 
where they shall continue to be under the 
charge of him who hath hitherto been their 
guardian, be re-united to many of their an- 
cient and beloved friends, and admitted to 
join the innumerable multitude gathered out of 

* John xi. 25;p^xx. 17^ 
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all nations^ and iohguei^ and peoplcy who stand 
before the throne of God. They leave behind 
the dregs of their nature, atid exchange this 
confined and gloomy apartment of the uni- 
verse, for the glorious mansions of their Fa- 
ther's house. Blessed, surely, are the dying 
in this hope, and blessed the dead in this frui- 
tion, resting from their labours^ and foUofoed 
by their works. Good men are detained at 
present in the outer court of the temple: 
Death admits them into the holy place. As 
^t, they sojourn in the territories of pil- 
grimage and exile : Death brings them 
home to the native land of Spirits. In this 
world they are divided from one another, and 
mingled with the worthless and vile : Death 
unites in one assembly all the pure and the just. 
In the sight of the universe they seemed to die^ 
and their departure was taken for utter destnuy 
iion. But they are m peace. Their reward 
alsOf is with the Lord, and the care of them with 
the Most High. * — O Death ! where is now thy 
^ing? O Grave! where is thy inciory ? Where 
are the terrors with which thou hast so long 
affrighted the nations ? Where are thy dreary 
and desolate domains, the haunts of spectres 
And shades, the abhorred dwellings of dark- 

* Wisdom of SolomoQ, iii. !^ 3 v. 15. 



ness and eorruption ? At the touch of the di« 
vine rod, thy visionary horrors have fled- The 
spell is broken. The dawn of the celestial 
InomiQg has dispelled thy dismal gloom ; andy 
instead of the habitations ofdragons^ appears the 
paradise of God. 

Biit supposing both the regrejt of quitting 
life, and the dread of entering into a future 
state^ to be overcome, there h still one cir« 
cumstance which renders death formidable to 
many ; that is, the shock which nature is ap- 
prehending to sustain at the separation of the 
soul from the body. Formidable, I admit, 
this may justly render it to them lyhose lanr 
guishing spirits have no inward fund whence 
they can then draw relief. Firmness ancj 
strength of mind are peculiarly requisite fpr 
the support of nature in its last extremity ; 
and that strength is supplied by religion. The 
testimony of a good conscience, and the re- 
membrance of a virtuous life, a well-ground- 
ed trust in the divine acceptance, and a firm 
hope of future felicity, are principles suffi- 
cient to give composure and fortitude to the 
heart, even in the midst of agony. In what 
a high degree they can suspend or alleviate 
the feelings of pain, has been fully demon- 
stratedy by the magnanimious behaviour of 
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such as have suffered death in the cause of 
conscience and religion. How often has the 
world beheld them advancing to meet that sup- 
posed king of terrors, not with calmness only, 
but with joy ; raised by divine prospects and 
hopes, into an entire neglect and contempt of 
bodily suffering ? 

It is not without reason that a peculiar 
assistance from Heaven is looked for by gpod 
men at the hour of death. As they are taught 
to believe, that ip all the emergencies of their 
life diviqe goodness has watched over them, 
they have ground to conclude^^ that at the last 
it will not forsake them ; but that, at the sea- 
son when its aid is most needed, it s^iall be 
most liberally communicated. Accordingly, 
a per^u^sion so congruous to the benignity 
and compassion of the Father of mercies, has 
bec^n the comfort of pious men in every age. 
Ajfyjlesh and my heart faileth ; but God is the 
strength of my heart. In the valley of the shadow 
of death 1 tvilljear no evil^ for thou art with meu 
When the rod and stoffofthe Sl^epherd of Is- 
rael are held forth to his expiring servants, 
declining nature needs np. other support. The 
secret infl\ience of his reviving spirit is suffi- 
cient for their consojation and strength, whilp 
the painful struggle with morality lasts ; tiU 
at length, when the nioment arrives, that th^ 

2 
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silver chord' must be loosed^ and the golden bowl be 
broken^ their Almighty Protector carries off 
the immortal spirit unhurt by the fall of its 
earthly tabernacle, and places it in a better 
ma.nsion. How respectable and happy is such 
a conclusion of human life, when one in this 
manner quits the stage of time, honoured and 
supported with the presence of his Creator, 
and enjoying, till the last moment of reflection, 
the pleasing thought that he has not lived in 
vain ! / have fought a good fght ; I have 
finished my course ; I have kept tJie faith. Hence-- 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness^ which the Lord the righteous Judge shall 
give me qt that day.^ 

After the view which we have taken of the 

r 

jEidvantages possessed by good men for over- 
coming the fears of death, the first sentimeqt 
which should arise in our minds, is gratitude 
to Heaven for the hopes which we enjoy, by 
means of the Christian religion. How de- 
pressed and calamitous was the human condi- 
tion, as long as the terror of death hung, like 
a dark cloud, over the inhabitants of the earth ; 
when, after all the toils of life, the melancholy 
silence of the grave appeared finally to close 

^ 3 Tim. IT. 7, 8. 
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the scene of existence ; or, if a future state 
opened behind it, that state teemed with all 
(hose forms of horror which conscious guilt 
could suggest to a terrified imagination ! The 
happiest change which ever took place in the 
circumstances of the human race, is that pro- 
duced by the discoveries with which we are 
blessed, concerning the government of the 
jmiverse, the redemption of the world, and the 
future destination of man. How much digni^- 
iy is thereby added to tl^e human character 
and state! What light dnd cheerfulness ia 
Introduced into our abode! What eternal 
praise is due to Him, who, according to his 
abundant mercy^ hath begotten us again into a 
Uvely hope^ by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead^ to an inheritance incorruptiblcj 
undefiled^ and that fadeth not anay^ reserved in 

heaven ! 

* . *' » 

The next eflTect which the subject we have 
considered should produce, is an earnest de- 
sire to acquire those advantages which good 
men enjoy at their death. The road which 
leads to them is plain and obvious, A peace- 
ful and happy death is, by the appointment 
of Heaven, connected with a holy and virtu- 
ous life. Let us renounce criminal pursuits 
and pleasures ; let us fear God^ and keep his 
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com andftients; let us hold faith and a good 
cdn-^'iencej if we hope for comfort at our last 
hour. To prepare for this last hour every 
wise man should consider as his most import- 
ant concern. Death may justly be held the 
test of life. Let a man have supported his 
character with esteem and applause, as long 
as he acted on the busy stage of the World, if 
at the end he sinks into dejection and terror, 
all his formed honour is effaced ; he departs 
tmder the imputation of either a guilty con- 
science or a pusillanimous mind. In the other * 
parts of human conduct, disguise and subtlety 
may impose on the world ; but seldom can 
artifice be supported in the hour 6f death. 
The mask most commonly falls off, and the 
genuine character appears. When We behold 
the scene of life closed with proper composure 
and dignity, we naturally infer integrity 'and 
fortitude. We are led to believe thit divine 
assistance supports the soul, and s^e presage 
its transition into a happier mansion. Mark 
the perfect man^ and behold the upright ; for the 
end of that man is peace,^ 

The last instruction, which but subject 
points out, respects the manner in which a 

* BmIih xxxyS. 37* 
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wise and good man ought to stand affected 
towards life and death. He ought not to be 
servilely attached to the one. He has no rea- 
son abjectly to dread tl)e other. Life is the 
gift of God, which he may justly cherish and 
hold dear. Nay, he is bound by all fair means 
to guard and preserve it, that he may continue 
to be useful in that post of duty where Provi- 
dence has placed him. But there are higher 
principles to which the love of life should re- 
main subordinate. Wherever religion, virtue, 
or true honour call him forth to danger, life 
ought to be hazarded without fear. There is 
a generous contempt of death, which should 
distinguish those wIk> live and walk by the 
faith of immortality. This is the source of 
courage in a Christian. His behaviour ought 
to shew the elevation of his soul above the 
present world ; ought to discover the liberty 
which he possesses, of following the native 
sentiments of his mind, without any of those 
restraints and fetters which the fear of death 
imposes on vicious men. 

At the same time, this rational contempt of 
death must carefully be distinguished from 
that inconsiderate and thoughtless indifference, 
with which some have affected to ti:eat it. 
This is what cannot be justified on any prin- 
ciple of reason. Human life is no trifle, which 
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men may play away at their pleasure. Deaths 
in every view^ is an important event. It is 
the most solemn crisis of the human existence. 
A good man has reason to meet it with a calm 
and firm mind. But no man is entitled to 
treat it with ostentatious levity. It calls for 
manly seriousness of thought. It requires all 
he recollection of which we are capable ; that 
with the proper disposition of dependent be- 
ings, when the dust is about to return to its 
dust, we may deliver up the spirit to Him who 
gave it. 




SERMON IX. 



UN TW^ HAPPINESS OF A FUTURf: STATE. 



(Pretcbed at the CdeUration of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supjper*) 



Revelations, vii. 9* 



Afler thh I beheld^ andj lo ! a great multitude^ 
which no man could number ^ of (Ul natianSf 
and kindreds^ and people^ and tongues^ stood 
before the throne^ and before the Lamb^ clothe 
ed with white robes^ and palms in their hands. 

In this mysterious book of Scripture many 
revolutions are foretold, which were to take 
place in the church of God. They are not 
indeed so foretold as to afford clear and pre« 
cise information concerning the time of their 
coming to pass. It would have been, on many 
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accounts^ improper to have lifted up too far 
that awful veil which covers futurity. The in- 
tention of the Spirit of Qod was not to grati- 
fy the curiosity of the learned, by disclosing 
to them the fate of monarchies and nations!, 
but to satisfy the serious cQncerning the ge« 
ncral plan, and final issu^, of the divine Go^ 
vernment. Amidst ^hps^ distresses which 
befel Christi^tQS during the f^rst ages, the dis- 
coveries made in th£^ tipok were peculiarly 
seasonable ; as they shewed that there was an 
Almighty Guardian, who watched with parti- 
cular attention over the interests of the church 
which he had formed, who foresaw all the com« 
motions which were to happen among the 
kingdoms of the earth, and would S9 overrule 
them as to promote, in the end, the cause of 
truth. This is the chief scope of those mystic 
visions with which the Apostle John was fa- 
voured ; of seals opened in heaven ; of trum- 
pets sounding ; and vials poured forth. The 
kingdom of darkness was to maintain for a 
while a violent struggle against the kingdom 
of light. But, at the conclusion, a voice wa» p 

to be heard, as the voice of many waters and of 
mighty thunderingSf sayings AUeluJahj for the 
Lord God Omnipotent reigneth ! The kingdoms 
of this world are become the kingdoms of our 
J^ord^ and of hfs Christ, and he shall reign for 
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ever.* Such is the prospect with which the 
Divine Spirit, at intervals, enlightens, and with 
which he finally terminates, the many dark and 
direful scenes that are exhibited in this boojc. 
In closing the canon of Scripture, he, with 
great propriety, leaves upon our mind deep 
impressions of the triumphs of righteousness, 
and of the blessedness of the redeemed. After 
this I beheld^ and^ lo ! a great multitude^ which 
no man could number, of all nations, and kindreds, 
and people, and tongues, stood before the throne^ 
And before the Lamb, clothed with white robeSf 
and palms in their hands. 

These words present a beautiful descrip- 
tion of the happiness of saints in heaven ; 
a subject on which it is, at all times, both com- 
fortable and improving to meditate. On this 
day in particular, when we are to commemoi- 
rate the dying love of our Saviour, we can- 
not be better employed than in contemplating 
what his love hath purchased ; in order both 
to awaken our gratitude, and to confirm our 
attachment to him. The sacrament of the 
Supper is the oath of our fidelity. Let us 
dispose ourselves for celebrating it, by taking 
d, view of the rewards which await the faith- 
ful. I shall, for this end, in several observa- 

• Rev. xix. 6.— 'Xi. 15. 
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tions from the words of the text, taken in 
connection with the context, endeavour to il- 
lustrate, in some imperfect degree, the pros- 
pect which is here afforded us of a state of 
future felicity ; and then shall make practical 
. improvement of the subject 

I. What the words of the text most ob- 
viously suggest is, that heaven is to be consi- 
dered as a state of blessed society. A multi^ 
, tude^ a numerous assembly, are here repre^ent- 
,ed as sharing together the same felicity and 
honour. Without society, it is impossible for 
man to be happy. Place him in a region 
where he was surrounded with every pleasure ; 
yet there, if he found himself a solitary in- 
dividual, he would pine and languish. They 
are not merely our wants, and our mutual de- 
pendence, but our native instincts also, which 
impel us to associate together. The inter- 
. course we here maintain with our fellows, is 
a source of our chief enjoyments. But, alas ! 
how much are these allayed by a variety of dis- 
agreeable circumstances that enter into all our 
connections ! Sometimes we suffer from the 
distresses of those whom we love ; and some- 
times from their vices or frailties. Where 
friendship is cordial, it is exposed to the 
:wounds of painful sympathy, and to the an- 

VOL. II. 
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guish of violent separation^ Where it is so cool 
as not to occasion sympathetic pains^ it is 
never productive of much pleasure. The or- 
dinary commerce of the world consists in a 
circulation of frivolous intercourse, in which 
the heart has no concern. It is generally in- 
sipid, and often soured by the slightest dif- 
ference in humour, or opposition of interest 
We fly to company, in order to be relieved 
from wearisome correspondence with our- 
selves ; and the vexations which we meet with 
in society, drive us back again into solitude. 
Even among the virtuous, dissensions arise ; 
and disagreement of opinion too often pro- 
duces alienation of heart. We form new con- 
nections where somewhat does not occur to 
disappoint our hopes. The beginnings are 
often pleasing. We flatter ourselves with 
having found those who will never give us any 
disgust. But weaknesses are too soon dis- 
covered. Suspicions arise; and love waxes 
cold. We are jealous of one another, and 
accustomed to live in disguise. A studied 
civility assumes the name, without the plea- 
sure, of friendship ; and secret animosity and 
envy are often concealed under the caresses 
of dissembled affection. 

Hence the pleasure of earthly society, like 
all our other pleasures, is extremely imperfect; 
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and can give us a very faint conception of the 
joy that must arise from the society of per- 
fect spirits in a happier world. Here5 it is 
with difficulty that we can select from the 
corrupted crowd a few with whom we wish to 
associate in strict union. There, are assembled 
all the wise, the holy, and the just, who ever 
existed in the universe of God ; without any 
distress to trouble their mutual bliss, or any 
source of disagreement to interrupt their per- 
petual harmony. Artifice and concealment 
are unknown there. There, no competitors 
struggle, no factions contend ; no rivals sup- 
plant each other. The voice of discord never 
rises, the whisper of suspicion never circu-* 
lates, among those innocent and benevolent 
spirits. Each, happy in himself, participates 
in the happiness of all the rest ; and, by reci- 
procal communications of love and friendship, 
at once receives from, and adds to the sum of 
general felicity. Renew the memory of the 
most affectionate friends with whom you were 
blest in any period of your life. Divest them 
of all those infirmities which adhere to the 
human character. Recall the most pleasing 
and tender moments which you ever enjoyed 
in their society ; and the remembrance of 
those sensations may assist you in conceiving 

that felicity which is possessed by the saints 

o2 
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above. The happiness of brethren dwdlit^ 
together in unsttf^ is, with great justice and 
beauty, compared by the Psalmist to such 
things as are most reiVeshing to the heart of 
ttian i to the fragrancy of the richest odours, 
and to the reviving influence of soft dews* 
It is like the precious ointment poured on the 
head of Aaron ; and like the dew of HermoUf 
even the derv that descendeih on the mountains 
of SRoHj where the Lord commandeth the bless^ 
ing^ even life for evermore. * 

Besides the felicity which springs from per- 
fect love, there are two circumstances which 
particularly enhance the blessedness of that 
multitude who standeth before the throne / these 
are, access to the most exalted society, and re- 
newal of the most tender connections* The 
former is pointed out in the Scripture by 
joining the innumerable company of angels, and 
the general assembly and church of the frst-^am ; 
ly sitting down with Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven ;f a promise 
which opens the sublimest "prospects to the 
human mind It allows good men to enter- 
tain the lu>pe, that, separated from all the drega. 
•f the human mass, from that mixed and poir 

• Psalm cxxxiii. 2. 
t H€b. xii. 22, 23. Matth. viii. 11. 
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luted crowd in the midst of which they now 
dwell) they shall be permitted to mingle with 
prophets^ patriarchs) and apostles, widi legis- 
lators and heroes, with all those great and il- 
lustrious spirits, who have shone in former 
Qges as the servants of God, or the benefac- 
tors of men ; whose deeds we are accustomed 
to celebrate ; whose steps we now follow at a 
distance; and whose names we pronounce 
with veneration. 

United to this high assembly, the blessed 
at the same time renew those ancient con- 
nections with virtuous friends which bad been 
dissolved by death. The prospect of this 
awakens in the heart the most pleasing and 
tender sentiment which perhaps can fill it ii) 
thijs mortal state* For, of all the sorrow^ 
which we are here doomed to endure, none 
is so bitter as that occasioned by the fatal stroke 
which separates us, in appearance, for ever, 
from those to whom either nature or friend- 
phip had intimately jpined our hearts. Mci- 
mory, from time to time, renews jthe anguish ; 
opens %he wound which seemed once to have 
been closed ; and, by recalling joys that are 
past and gone, touches every spring of pain- 
ful sensibility. In these agonizing moments, 
how relieving the thought, that the separar 
lion is only temporary, not eternal j th^t tber^ 
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is a time to come, of re-union with those with 
whom our happiest days were spent ; whose 
joys and sorrows once were ^ ours; and from 
whom, after we shall have landed on the 
peaceful shore where they dwell, no revolu- 
tions of nature shall ever be able to part us 
more ! — Such is the society of the blessed 
above. Of such are the multitude composed 
who stand before the throne. Let us now ob- 
serve, 

IL That this is not only a blessed but a 
numerous society. It is called a multitude^ a 
great multitude^ a great multitude which no man 
could number. These expressions convey the 
most enlarged views of the kingdom of glory. 
Dismay not yourselves with the apprehension 
of heaven being a confined and almost inac- 
cessible region, into which it is barely possi- 
ble for a small handful to gain admission, all 
ter making their escape from the general 
wreck of the human race. In my Father^ t 
house^ said our Saviour, there are many man^ 
sions. That citi/ of the living Gbd^ towards 
which you profess to bend your course, is 
prepared for the reception of citizens innu- 
merable. It already abounds with inhabitants; 
and more and more shall be added to it, until 
the end of time* Whatever difficulties there 
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ire in the way which leads to it, they have 
3een often surmounted. The path, though 
narrow, is neither impassable, nor untrodden. 
Though the gate stands not so wide as that 
^hich opens into hell, yet through the nar- 
row gate multitudes have entered, and been 
a-owned. 

It is much to be lamented, that, among all 
ienominations of Christians, the uncharitable 
spirit has prevailed, of unwarrantably circum- 
icribing the terms of divine grace within a 
larrow circle of their own drawing. The one 
lalf of the Christian world has often doomed 
he other, without mercy, to eternal perdi- 
ion. Without the pale of that church to 
vhich each sect belongs, they seem to hold it 
mpossible for salvation to be attained. But 
s this the genuine spirit of the Gospel ? Can 
i Christian believe the effects of the sufferings 
>f Christ to be no greater than these ? For 
his did the Son of God descend from the 
lighest heavens, and pour out his soul unto 
he death, that only a few, who adopt the 
ame modes of expression, and join in the 
ame forms of worship with us, might be 
wrought to the kingdom of heaven ? Is this 
ill the deliverance he has wrought upon the 
arth ? He was with child ; he was in pain ; 
md shall he not see of the travail of his soul^ 
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and Tie tattsfedf Surely, the Scripture has 
given us lull ground to conclude, that the 
trophies of our Redeemer's grace shall corre- 
spond to the greatness of his power. The 
Captain of our salvation shall bring many sons 
rvilh himself lo glory. The pleasure of the Lord 
shall prosper in his hand. He shall sec his seed ; 
J/e shall Justify many. Men shall be blessed vi 
him, and all nations shall call him blessed. For 
our iarther encouragement, let us observe, 

III. That the heavenly society is repre- 
sented in the text, as gathered out of all the 
vari'Jties of the huinmi race. This is intimat- 
ed by the remarkable expressions, of a multi- 
tude which no man coult^ number, of all nations^ 
and kindreds, and people, and tongues; as if 
designed on purpose to correct our narrow 
notions of the extent and power of divine 
grace. They whom distant seas and regions 
now divide, whose languages and manners are 
at present strange to one another, shall then 
mingle in the same assembly. No situation 
is so remote, and no station so unfavourable, 
as to preclude access to the heavenly felicity. 
A road is opened by the Divine Spirit to those 
blissful habitations, from all comers of the 
earth, and I'rom all conditions of human life ; 
from the peopled city, and from the solitary 
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desert; from the cottages of the poor, and 
from the palaces of kings ; from the dwellings 
of ignorance and simplicity, and from the re- 
gions of science and improvement They 
shall come^ says our blessed Liord himself^ 
from the east^ and from the west^from the norths 
and from the souths and nt down in the kingdom 
of God. ♦ 

Such discoveries serve both to enlarge our 
conceptions of the extent of divine goodness, 
and to remove those fears which are ready to 
arise from particular situations in life. Were 
you permitted to draw aside the veil, and to 
view that diversified assembly of |he blessed ' 
who surround the throne, you would behold 
among them numbers who have overcome the 
same difficulties which encounter you, and 
which you dread as insuperable. You would 
behold there the uninstructed, with whom an 
upright intention supplied the place of know- 
ledge ; the feeble, whom divine grace had 
strengthened ; and the misled, whom it had 
brought back into the right path. Vou would 
behold the young who had surmounted the al- 
lurements of youthful pleasure, and the old 
who had borne the distress of age with unde- 
cayed constancy ; many whom want could not 

* Luke, xiii. 29. 
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tempt to dishonesty ; maDy whom riches did 
not seduce into pride or impiety ; many who^ 
in the most difficult and ensnaring circum- 
stances, in the midst of camps and armies, 
and corrupted courts, had preserved unsullied 
integrity. In a word, from all kindreds and 
people; that is, from all ranks of life, and all 
tribes of men, even from among publicans and 
einnersy you would behold those whom divine 
assistance had conducted to future glory.*— 
And is not the same assistance, in its full ex- 
tent, offered also to us ? Encompassed, while 
we run the Christian race, with this cloud of 
wilnessesj who have finished their course with 
success ; animated, while we fght the good 
^ht, with the shouts of those who have over- 
come and are crowned, shall despair enervate 
or deject our minds ? From the happy mul- 
titude above, there issues a voice, which ought 
to sound perpetually in the ear of faith. Be 
ye faithful unto the death; and ye shall re- 
ceive the crown of life : Be strong in the Lords 
and in the power of his might : Be followers of 
us J who J through faith and patience ^ are now in^ 
heriting the promises. Consider, 

IV. The description given in the text of 
the happiness and glory of the heavenly so- 
ciety. They were beheld by the Apostle standi 
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ing before the throne^ and before the Lamb, clotbr- 
ed with white robes^ and palms in their hatuls. 
All that these palms aiid white robes import, it 
is not given us now to understand. We know 
that among all nations they have been used as 
ensigns of joy and victory ; and are undoubt^ 
edly employed here to represent that distin- 
guished felicity and honour to which human 
nature shall be then advanced. But we must 
be endowed with the faculties of the blessed, 
in order to comprehend their employments 
and pleasures ; and therefore on this part of 
the subject I shall not attempt to enlarge. 
The silence of humble and respectful hope 
better becomes us, than the indulgence of those 
excursions of fancy, which degrade the subject 
they endeavour to exalt. 

One circumstance only cannot fail to attract 
particular attention : That the blessed are here 
described ns standing before the throne, and be- 
fore the Lamb ; that is, enjoying the immedi- 
ate presence of the great Creator, and of the 
merciful Redeemer of the world. The un- 
happy distance at which we are now removed 
from God, is the source of all our woes. 
Those territories which we inhabit, are not 
His abode. They are regions of exile. Tliey 
are the dwellings of a fallen race ; and are con^ 
demned to be invested with clouds and dark- 
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ness. Here5 God standeth afar off. In vain, 
we often pursue his presence through his 
works^ his ways, and his religious institutions. 
He is said to be a God that hideth hiwiself. He 
4in)eUetk^ as to us, in the secret place of thun^ 
der. He holdeth bock the face of his thronCf 
and spreadeth a thick cloud upon it. The ma« 
nifestation of his presence shall be the signal 
for the renovation of all things. When th^fe 
Sun of righteousness breaks forth from the cloud 
which now conceals hin^ sorrow and sin, and 
every evil thing, shall fLj jsmay before the 
brightness of his face. For neither guilt nor 
misery can remain where God dwells. As 
the rising of the sun transforms at once the 
face of nature, and converts the whole extent 
of space, over which has beams are spread, in- 
to a region of light j so shall the divine pre* 
sence, as soon as it is revealed, dijBTuse univer- 
sal bliss over all who behold it It imports 
fulness ofjo^j and pleasure for evermore. The 
inspired writer of this book thus describes its 
effects : Inhere shall be no more deaths neither 
sorrow^ nor crying^ nor pain : for the former 
things are passed away. He that sat upon the 
throne said, Behold^ I make aU things new. 
They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any 
more. But the Lamb which is in the midst of 
the throne shall feed them, and shall lead ihem 
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nnto thing fauntams of water. God ^kaU mpe 
amnf aU tears from their eyes. But, descend- 
ing from this too sublime theme^ let us, 

V. Turn our attention to a circumstance 
in the state of future happiness, more com* 
mensurate to our present conceptions, which 
fe suggested by the commentary upon the 
words of the text, given in the sequel of the 
chapter. And one of the elders answered^ say^ 
ing unto fiie, What are these which are arrayed 
in white robes f and whence came they f And I 
said unto him^ Sivj thou knowest. And he said 
unto me^ These are they which come out of great 
tribulation. * This explanatory circumstance 
may relate particularly to the case of those 
primitive sufferers who endured severe perse- 
cution in the cause of the gospel. But, in^ 
general, it presents this natural and beautiful 
view of the future felicity of good men, that 
is, their rest from the troubles and toils of 
life. For, to all, even to the happiest, hu- 
man life is tribulation and conflict. No man 
i^ thoroughly at ease in his condition. Pur- 
suits succeeding to pursuits, keep us in con- 
stant agitation ; while frequent returns of dis- 
appoinUnent break our plans, and oppress our 

* BcTf Tii. IS, 14* 
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spirits. — Fatigued by such a variety of toils, 
mankind have ever looked forward to rest as 
their favourite object Throughout all their 
ranks, from the highest to the lowest, they are 
in perpetual chase of it ; and it perpetually 
flies before them. It is an object which here 
they are doomed always to seek, and never to 
enjoy. 

The nature and laws of our present state 
admit not the gratification of this favourite 
wish. For, besides the necessity of trouble, 
in order to fulfil the purposes of discipline 
and improvement, our very happiness, such 
as it is in this world, requires a circulation of 
labours. Our enjoyment consists in pursuit, 
not in attainment. Attainment is with us, 
for most part, the grave of pleasure. Had we 
no object to excite fresh activity, and to impel 
us to new toils, human life would quickly 
stagnate in melancholy indolence. At the 
same time the current of all our wishes tends 
to repose. Imaginary forms float incessantly 
before our view, of the happiness which is to 
be enjoyed in rest : And from this conflict 
between our wishes on the one hand, and our 
actual situation on the other, arise much of 
the disquiet, and much of the infelicity, of 
human life. It is only in heaven that the 
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tranquil repose, which on earth is no more 
than a pleasing phantom, shall be faWy rea- 
lized. There remaineth at last a rest for the 
people of God ; rest . from the disturbance of 
passion, the vanity of pursuit, and the vexa- 
tion of disappointment ; rest from all the sins 
and the sorrows of this miserable world ; rest, 
which shall not be merely an indolent cessa* 
tion from labour, but a full and satisfying en-^ 
joyment Good men shall rest from their /«• 
hours, and their works shall follow them. They 
have come out of great tribulation. They have 
fulfilled) with honour, their appointed course 
of trial. They have sat down in the seat of 
the Conqueror ; and of past labours nothing 
remains but the pleasing review, and the * 
happy fruits. There is still to be considered, 

VI. One very material circumstance, de- 
scriptive both of the character, and of the 
happiness, of those who enjoy the heavenly 
bliss. Not only have they come out of great 
tribulatioHj but, as the Spirit of God adds, in 
explaining the Text, they have washed their 
robes, and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb.* Two things are here suggested ; the 
sanctity of the blessed, and the means by 
which it is attained. 

• Rcr. vii. 1*. 
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Firsff Their 8anctfty» or purity, is etublema- 
tically deacribed, by their being clothed in 
robet which are washed and made white. In 
order to qualify human nature for the enjoy- 
ment of such happiness as I have endeavour- 
ed to describe, it must undergo a change so 
great, as to receive in Scripture the appella- 
tion of a new birth; a change to which all the 
institutions of religion, and all the operations 
of grace contribute in this life, but which is 
not completed till the next. In this sanctity, 
or regeneration, consists not only the neces- 
sary preparaticms for future felicity, but, which 
is not so commonly attended to, consists an 
essential part of that felicity itsel£ For whence 
arises the misery of this present world ? It 
is not owing to our cloudy atmosphere, our 
changing seasons, and inclement skies. It is 
not owing to the debility of our bodies, or to 
the unequal distribution of the goods of for- 
tune. Amidst all disadvantages of this kind, 
a pure, a steadfast, and enlightened mind, pos* 
sessed of exalted virtue, could enjoy uself in 
peace, and smile at the impotent assaults of 
fortune and the elements. It is within our- 
selves that misery has fixed its seat Our 
disordered hearts, our guilty passions, our 
violent prejudices, and misplaced desires, are 
the instruments of the torment which we en* 
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dure. These sharperi the darts Which ad- 
versity would otherwise point in vain against 
us. These are the vails of wrath which pour 
forth plagues on the inhabitants oftho earth ; 
and make the dwellings of nations become 
the abodes of woe. Thence discontent and re- 
morse gnaw the hearts of individuals. Thence 
society is torn by open violence, or under- 
mined by secret treachery ; and man is trans- 
formed into a savage to man. 

But suppose sin to be banished from the 
world ; suppose perfect security and charity 
to descend from Heaven, and to animate every 
human breast; and you would behold the pre- 
sent habitation of men changed into the para- 
dise of God. The undisturbed enjoyment of 
a holy mind, and of a blissful union with one 
another, would scarcely allow us to feel those 
external evils of which we now so loudly com- 
plain. All nature would assume a different 
appearance around us. That golden age, 
which was so long the subject of the philoso- 
pher's dream, and of the poet's song, would 
in fact take place. According to the beauti- 
ful language of ancient prophecy, springs 
mould then rise in the desert-^ and rivers be open- 
ed in the thirsty land. The wilderness and the 
MoUtary place would be glad. The wolf would 
dwell with the lamby and the leopard lie dofon 
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mih the kid. Judgment woidd dwell in the wU^ 

demessy and righteousness remain in the fruitful 

field. The desert would refoice^ and blossom as 

the rose. If such, even in this worlds would 

be the effects of innocence and virtue com-*i 
pletely restored, how much greater must they 
be in that new earthy and those new heavensp 
where rectitude of nature shall be combined 
with every circumstance of external felicity ? 
It is the present imperfect state of human 
virtue, that hinders us from conceiving fully 
the influence of righteousness upon happiness. 
The robis in which the best men are now 
clothed, to use the language of the text, are 
sullied with so many stains, as to convey no 
adequate idea of the original beauty which be^ 
longs to the garb of righteousness^ But wheu 
these stains shall be washed away, when these 
robes shall be made perfectly white and pure^ 
a lustre will flow from them, of which we can5 
as yet, form no conception^ 

But how are the robes of the! blessed thut 
washed ? Whence is derived that spotless pu- 
rity in which they are arrayed ? The Spirit 
of God hath answered usyfrom the blood of the 
Lamb ; leading our thoughts to that high dia« 
pensatiod of mercy to which the saints abovei 
owe their establishment, first in grace, and 
then in glory, Fjrom that blood which wat 
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Aed for the remission of sins, flow both the 
atonement of human guilt, and the regenera** 
tion of human nature. Human nature had 
fallen too low to be capable of retrieving it^ 
aelfi It could not regain its primitive inno« 
cence, and still less was capable of raising it- 
lelf so high in the scale of existence, as to 
mingle with angels* We had neither suffl* 
cient knowledge to discover, nor virtue to 
merits nor ability to qualify ourselves for en«- 
joying, celestial glory. Heaven must have 
been either covered from our view by perpe- 
tual darkness, or only beheld from afar as ail 
inaccessible region, if Christ had not inters 
posed to open for m a new and living tbay with^ 
in the vail The obligations which his gene- 
irous undertaking has conferred upon the bus- 
man race^ will tend highly to increase the fe^ 
licity of the blessed. The sense of being dis- 
tinguished by so illustrious a benefactor, and 
the corresponding returns of gratitude and 
love to him, form some of the most pleasing 
of those emotions which shall continue to de«* 
light them through all eternity. 

From those views oi a state of future hap- 
piness which the text has suggested, various 
insttuctions relating to life and practice na- 
tur^ly arise. We are taught to rectify out 
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notions of felicity ; to look for it, not in what 
is external, but in what relates to the mind 
and heart ; in good dispositions and a purified 
soul ; in unity and friendship with one an<^ 
other ; and in the divine presence and favour. 
If such things form the principal articles of 
future bliss, they cannot but be essential to 
our happiness in the more early periods of ex- 
istence ; and he who seeks his chief enjoy-^ 
ment from an opposite quarter, errs widely 
i'rom the path which conducts to felicity. 

We are farther taught whence to derive con* 
stancy and perseverance, amidst the present 
discouragements of a virtuous life. In this 
world, we often behold good men depressed, 
And the wicked prospering around us. Out 
best deeds meet with unjust returns from an 
ungrateful world. Sincerity is over-reached 
by craft, and innocence falls a victim to power* 
But let us not on such occasions say within 
ourselves, that in vain we have cleansed our hearts^ 
and washed our hands in innocency. Let us rest 
on the assurance that these disorders extend 
not far in the kingdom of God. They affect 
only the first stage of existence. They relate 
to discipline and trial, which will soon be 
finished. In that permanent state which is 
about to open, a new and better order of 
things shall arise. When dejected with tht 
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evils of life, let us look up to that happy mul^ 
titude who have come out of great tribulation^ and 
now stand before the throne. Until the day ar- 
rive which shall join us to that blessed as- 
sembly, let us shew ourselves worthy of the 
hope that is before us, by supporting, with a 
constant mind, the trials of our fidelity. Be 
patient ; stablish your hearts. The coming of 
the Lord draweth nigh. 

From the prospects which the text has af- 
forded, we may likewise learn what the spirit 
IS which should regulate our life. Sanctity of 
conduct, dignity of character, elevation of af- 
fections, become those who expect to mingle 
with angels, and spirits of jiist men made per^ 
fed. I mean not that such prospects should 
carry away our whole attention froni the pre- 
sent world, where undoubtedly lies the chief 
scene of human actions, of human duty. But 
while we act as inhabitants of the earth, we 
ought at the same time so to remember our 
connection with a better world, as not to de- 
base ourselves with what is mean, not to de-? 
file ourselves with what is impure, not to en- 
tangle ourselves among what is ensnaring, in 
the present state. Let neither its advantages 
elate, nor its disappointments deject us ; but 
with an equal spirit, with a mind full of im- 
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mortality, let us pass through all the changet 

of this mortal life. 

Finally, Let the discoveries of future hap-* 

piness inspire us with suitable gratitude to 

God and Christ ; to the eternal Father, who 

originally decreed such rewards to the righ« 

teous ; and to the Son, who acts in the high 

character of the dispenser of the divine mer-* 

cies, and the great restorer of the fallen race 

pf men. Particularly when approaching to 

God in solemn acts of devotion, such as we 

are at this day to perform, let gratitude be 

alive and ardent in our heart. The comme^ 

moration of our Saviour's death is in a high 

degree suited to awaken every emotion of teQ« 

derness and love. It brings before us, undei 

one view, all the obligations which we liei 

under to this great benefactor of mankinds 

When just ready to suffer for our sake, he in-* 

9tituted this holy sacrament, and said, Zh thif 

in remembrance of me. — Whom, O blessed Je^ 

au$ ! shall we ever remember, if we are ts^ 

pable of forgetting Thee ? Thee, to whom 

we owe the forgiveness of sin, and the resto- 

nation of divine favour; our victory over deaths 

find our hope of life eternal ! Thou hast en* 

}arged our views beyond these territories of 

disorders and darkness. Thou hast discoveiv 

dd to us the dty of the living God. Thou set^^ 

3 
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test open the gates of that new Jerusalem ; and 
leadest us into the path of life. Thou^ from 
age to age, gatherest out of every nation^ and 
kindred and people^ that multitude which stand 
before the throne. Thou bringest them out of 
great tribulation. Thine are the white robes 
with which they are invested ; thine, the palms 
which they bear ; and by thee they are placed 
imder the light* of the divine pountenance fox. 




SERMON X. 



OX CANDOUR, 



1 Corinth, xiii. 5. 
Charity'^thinketh no evil. 

Religion and Government are the two great 
foundations of order and comfort among man-* 
kind Government restrains the outrages and 
crimes which would be subversive of society, 
secures the property, and defends the lives, of 
its subjects. But the defect of government 
is, that human laws can extend no farther 
than to the actions of men. Though they 
protect us from external violence, they leave 
u> open on different sides to be wounded. By 
the vices which prevail in societVi our tran-f 
quillity ^lay b^ disturbed^ and our lives m 
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various ways embittered, while government 
can give us no redress. Religion supplies the 
insufficiency of law, by striking at the root of 
those disorders which occasion so much misery 
in the world. Its professed scope is to regu-^ 
late, not actions alone, but the temper and in- 
clinations. By this means it ascends to the 
sources of conduct ; and very ineffectual would 
the wisest system of legislatign prove for the 
happiness of mankind, if it did not ilerive aid 
from religion, in softening the dispositions of 
men, and checking many of those evil pas- 
sions to which the influence of law cannot; 
possibly reach. 

We are led to this reflection by the descrip- 
tion given in the context of charity, that great 
principle in the Christian system. The Apos-r 
tie places it in a variety of lights, and under 
each of them explains its operation by its in-r 
ternal effects; not by the actions to which 
it gives rise, but by the dispositions which it 
produces in the heart. He justly supposes^ 
that, if the temper be duly regulated, pro- 
priety of action will follow, and good order 
take place in external behaviour. Of those 
characters of charity, I have chosen one for 
the subject of this Discourse, which leads to 
the consideration of a virtue highly import 
tant to US4 both as Christians aqd a^ mepib^rf 
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of society. I shall endeavour, first, to ex« 
plain the temper here pointed out, by shew* 
ing what this description of charity imports, 
that it thinketh no evil ; and then to recom^ 
mend such a disposition, and to display the 
bad effects of an opposite turn of mind^ 

I. Let us consider what this descriptioB 
of charity imports. You will easily perceive 
that the expression in the text is not to be 
understood in a sense altogether unlimited ^ 
as if there were no occasion cm which we are 
to think unfavourably of others. To view all 
the actions of men with the same degree of 
complacency, would be contrary both to com- 
mon understanding, and to many express pre- 
cepts of religion. In a world where so mucl| 
depravity abounds, were we to think and speak 
equally well of all, we must either be insen* 
sible of the distinction between right and 
wrong, or be indifferent to that distinction 
when we perceived it. Religion renders it our 
duty to abhor that which is evil ; and, on many 
occasions, to express our indignation openly a- 
gainst it But the Apostle, with great propriety, 
describes the temper which he is recommend* 
ing, in such strong and general terms, as mi^t 
guard us against that extreme, to which we are 
naturally most prone, of rash and upjiuit suspip' 
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cion. The virtue which he means to incuU 
cute, is that which is known by the nanie of 
Candour ; a virtue which, as soon as it is men- 
tionedy every one will acknowledge to be es^ 
0ential to the character of a worthy man; 
« virtue which we seldom fail to ascribe to any 
person whom we seek to recommend to the 
esteem of others ; but which, I am afraid, 
when we examine our own conduct in a 
religious view, is seldom the subject of in- 
quiry. 

It is necessary to observe, that true Can- 
dour is altogether difierent from thatguarded, 
inoffensive language, and that studied open- 
ness of behaviour, which we so frequently 
meet with among men of the world. Smil« 
ing, very often, is the aspect, and smooth are 
the words, of those who inwardly are the 
most ready to think evil of others. That 
Candour which is a Christian virtue, consists 
not in fairness of speech, but in fairness of 
heart. It may want the blandishment of ex- 
ternal courtesy, but supplies its place with hu- 
mane and generous liberality of sentiment 
Its manners are unaffected, and its professions 
cordial* Exempt, on one hand, from the 
dark jealousy of a suspicious mind ; it is 
BO less removed, on the other, from that 
easy credulity which is imposed on by every 
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specious pretence. It is perfectly consistent 
with extensive knowledge of the world, and 
with due attention to our own safety. In 
that various intercourse which we are obliged 
to carry on with persons of every difierent 
character, suspicion, to a certain degree, is a 
necessary guard. It is only when it exceeds 
the bounds of prudent caution, that it degene- 
rates into vice. There is a proper mean be- 
tween undistinguishing credulity and universal 
jealousy, which a sound understanding dis- 
cerns, and which the man of candour studies 
to preserve* 

He makes allowance for the mixture of evil 
with good, which is to be found in every hu- 
man character. He expects none to be fault- 
less ; and he is unwilling to believe that there 
is any without some commendable quality. 
In the midst of many defects, he can discover 
a virtue. Under the influence of personal 
resentment, he can be just to the merit of an 
enemy. He never lends an open ear to those 
defamatory reports and dark suggestions, 
which, among the tribes of the censorious, 
circulate with so much rapidity, and meet 
with such ready acceptance. He is not has- 
ty to judge, and he requires full evidence be- 
fore he will condemn. As long as an action 
can be ascribed to different motives, he holds 
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it as no mark of sagacity to impute it always to 
the worst. Where there is just ground for 
doubt, he keeps his judgment undecided ; 
and, during the period of suspence, leans to 
the most charitable construction which an ac- 
tion can bear. When he must condemn, he ^ 
condemns with regret ; and without those ag- 
gravations which the severity of others adds to 
the crime. He listens calmly to the apology 
of the offender, atid readily admits every ex-^ 
tenuating circumstance which equity can sug-^ 
gesu How much soever he may blame the 
principles of any sect or party, he never con- 
founds, under one general censure, ail who 
belong to Uiat party or sect. He charges 
them not with such consequences of their te- 
nets, as they refuse and disavow. From one 
wrong opinion, he does not infer the subver- 
sion of all sound principles ; nor, from one 
bad action, conclude that all regard to con- 
science is overthrown. When he beholds the 
mote in his brother's eye^ he remembers the beam 
in his own. He commiserates human frailty ; 
and judges of others, according to the prin- 
ciples which he would think it reasonable that 
they should judge of him. In a word, he 
views men and actions in the clear sunshine 
of charity and good-nature ; and not in that 
dark and sullen shade which jealousy and 
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party spirit throw over all characteftu* 
Such being, in general, the spirit of that cha« 
rity which thinketh no enily I proceed^ 

IL To recommend, by various arguments^ 
this important branch of Christian virtue. 

Let us begin with observing what a neces^ 
sary requisite it is to the proper discharge of 
all the social duties. I need not spend timd 
in showing that these hold a very high ratik 
in the Christian system. The encomium which 
the Apostle in this chapter bestows upon cha* 
rity^ is alone sufficient to prove it. He placet 
this grace at the head of all the gifts and en^ 
dowments which can be possessed by man } 
and assures us, that though we had all faiths 
$0 that we could remove mountains^ yet if we be 
destitute of charity, it will profit us nothings 
Accordingly, lofvcj gentlenesSf meekness^ and 
long-mfferingf are enumerated as distinguish* 
ing fruits of the spirit of Christ.* But it is 
impossible for such virtues as these to fin<i 
place in a breast, where the propensity to 
think evil of others is predominant. Charit- 
able and candid thoughts of men are the ne* 
cessary introduction to all good-will and kind* 
iiess« They form, if we may speak so^ the. 

• Gal. V. 22, 23, 
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only climate in which love can grow up and 
flourish^ A suspicious temper checks in the 
bud every kind affection. It hardens the 
heart, aod estranges man from man* What 
friendship or gratitude can we expect from 
Ikimji who views all your conduct with distrust- 
iiil eyesi and ascribes every benefit you con-» 
fer to artifice and stratagem? The utmost 
which you can hope from one of this diarac- 
ter, is justice in his dealings : nor even that 
can you be assured of; as the suspicions to 
which he is a prey will afford him frequent 
pretexts for departing from truth^ and for de^ 
fending himself with the same arms which he 
conceives to be employed against him* Un- 
happy will they be who are joined with him 
by any close connection; exposed to every 
malignant suspicion which arises in his own 
mind, and to every unjust suggestion whiclv 
the malice of others may insinuate against 
them. That store of poison which is collect- 
ed within him, frequently throws out its ve- 
nom on all who are within its reach. As a 
companion, he will be severe and satirical; 
as a friend, captious and dangerous ; in his 
domestic sphere, harsh, jealous, and irascible; 
in his civil capacity, seditious and turbulent^ 
prone to impute the conduct of his superiors 
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to improper motives, and upron loose infor-^ 
xnation to condemn their conduct. 

The contrary of all this may be expected 
from a candid temper. Whatever is amiable 
in manners, or useful in society, naturally and 
easily engrafts itself upon it Gentleness, hu- 
manity, and compassion, flow from it as theii! 
native spring. Open and cheerful in itself, it 
diffuses cheerfulness and good-humour ovet 
all who are under its influence. It is the chief 
ground of mutual confidence and union among 
men. It prevents those animosities from a^ 
xising, which are the offspring of groundless 
prejudice ; or by its benign interposition^ al- 
lays them when arisen. In tlie magistrate, it 
tempers justice with lenity. Among subjects^ 
it promotes good order and submission.^ It 
connects humanity with piety. For be who id 
jkot given to think evil of his fellow-creatureSf 
will not be ready to censure the dispensations 
of his Creator. Whereas the same turn of 
mind which renders one jealous and unjust to^ 
wards men, will incline him to be querulous 
and impious towards God. 

In the second place, As a suspicious uncha- 
ritable spirit is inconsistent with all social vir* 
tue and happiness, so, in itself, it is unrea- 
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sonable and unjust In order to fortn sound, 
opinions concerning charftcter* and actionsi 
two things are especially requisitei infiorma- 
tion and impartialitj. But such as are most 
fbrward to decide unfavourably^ are common* 
\y destitute of both. Instead of possessing, or 
wen requiring, full information! the grounds^ 
on which they proceed are frequently the^ 
most slight and frivolous^ A t^le, perhaps,, 
which the idle have invented* the inquisitive 
have listened to, and the credulous have pro-: 
pagated, or a real incident which runiqur, in 
carrying it along, has exaggerated and di£f-r, 
guised, supplies them with materials) of confi-r 
dent assertion, and decisive judgment* Frpior 
ao action, they presently look into the hjeiarl:^* 
and infer the motive. This supposed motives 
they conclude to be the ruling principle ; and 
pronounce at once concerning the whole cha« 
focter. 

- Nothing can he more contrary both to equL«* 
ty and to sound reason, than such precipitate 
judgments. Any man who attends to what 
passes within himself, may easily discern what 
a complicated system the human character is^ 
and what a variety of circumstances must be 
taken into the account, in order to estimate 
itf truly. No single instance of conduct what? 
ever, is sufKcient to. determine it. As from 

VOL. II. Q 
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one worthy aetion, it were credulity, not cbaf- 
rity, to conclude a person to be free from all 
vice ; so from one which is censurable, it is 
perfectly unjust to infer that the author of it 
is without conscience and without merit. Did 
you know all the attending circumstances, it 
might Uppear in an excusable light; nay, per- 
haps, under a commendable form« The mo- 
tives of the actor may have been entirely dif- 
ferent from those which you ascribe to him ; 
and, where you suppose him impelled by bad 
design^ he may have been prompted by con- 
science and mistaken principle. Admitting 
the action to have been in every view crimi- 
nal^ he may have been hurried into it through 
inadvertency and surprise. He may have sin* 
cerely repented; and the virtuous principle 
may have now regained its full vigour. Per- 
haps this was the comer of frailty ; the quar^ 
ter on which he lay open to the incursions of 
temptation ; while the other avenues of hig 
heart were firmly guarded by conscience. 

No error is more palpable than to look for 
uniformity froAi human nature ; though it is 
commonly on the supposition of it that our 
general conclusions concerning character are 
formed. Mankind are consistent neither id 
good nor in evO. In the present state of frailt j^ 
all is mixed and blended. Theatrongest coot- 



trarieties of piety and hypocrisy, of generosity 
and avarice, of truth and duplicity, often meet 
in one character. The purest human virtue 
is consistent with some vice; and, in the 
midst of much vice and disorder, amiable, nay, 
respectable, qualities may be found. There 
are few cases in which we have ground to con« 
dude that aU goodness is lost At the bot- 
tom of the character there may lie some sparka 
of piety and virtue, suppressed but not extin- 
guished j which, kept alive by the breath of 
Heaven, and gathering strength in secret from 
reflection, may, on the first favourable open- 
ing which is afforded them, be ready to break 
forth with splendour and force. Placed, then^ 
in a situation of so much uncertainty and 
darkness, where our knowledge of the hearts 
and characters of men is so limited, and our 
judgments concerning them are so apt to err^ 
what a continual call do we receive, either to 
fluApend our judgment, or to give it on the 
fiivourable side ? especially when we consider, 
that as, through imperfect information, we are . 
unqualified for deciding soundly, so, through 
want of impartiality, we are often tempted to 
decide wrong. How much this enforces the 
aigument for Candour will ^appear by consi- 
.dering^ 
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'' In the third place^ Whdt the sources are of 
those severe ahd uncharitable opinions which 
we lire so ready to form. Wetfe the mind al-» 
togethfer free from prepossefesioil arid bias, it 
might avail itself to ttidre advantage of the 
scanty khdwledge which it possesses. But 
this is so far from bieibg the ease, that on 
tvety Side we are encumbered with prejudices^ 
and warped by pa&siotis^ which exert their im 
fluehce in libthiqg more than in leading us to 

think evil of othlsrs. At all times we are 

< 

Jtl^ly sdd t6 3ee through a gkm darkiy ; but 
{Passion and prejudice, looking through a glass 
which distorts the form of the objects, make 
lis also see falsely. 

It is one of the misfortunes of dur present 
situation, that some of the good dispositions 
of human nature are apt to betray lis into frail* 
ties and vices. Thus it often happens^ that 
the l&udable attachment which we contract to 
the cbUntry, or the church, to which we be* 
ibngi or to soxhe pditical denomination undet 
Whidl we class ourselves, both iconfines oiit 
MTections within too narrow a sphere, and gives 
Hbe to violent prejudices egaitist tfvlch as come 
binder an opposite description. N\M; conlj^ted 
with being in the right ourselvesi wemust fltad 
all others in the wrong. We claim an. exd^ 
sive possession of go<)dsess and wisdom ; and. 
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ffom approving warmly of those wko join ns^ 
we proceed to condemiii witli nij^ch acrimony,, 
not only the principles, but the characters, qjl 
tlpioae from whom we differ. Hence persons. 
of weU-dispo3ed minds are too often, through 
the strength of partial good affection, involved 
in the crime of uncha^t«]ble judgment They 
rashly extend to every individual «the severe 
opinion which they hitve unwarrantably con* 
eeived o£^ whole body.-— This man is of a party 
whose principles we r^kon slavish^ and, there- 
lore, his whole sentiments are corrupted. That 
man belongs to a religious sect which we are 
accustomed to ,deem bigotted ; and, therefore^ 
be is incapable of any generous or libera) 
thought Another is connected with a sect 
which we liave been taught to account relax- 
ed ; and, therefore, he can have no sanctity,-^ 
Are these tlie judgments of candour and cha- 
rity ? Is true piety or virtue so very limited 
in its nature, as to be confined to such alone 
as see every thing with our eyes, and follow ex- 
actly the train of our ideas ? Was there ever 
any great community so corrupt as not to in- 
clude within it individuals of real worth ? 

Besides prepossessions of this nature, which 
M^etimes mislead the honest mind, there are 
other, and much more culpable, causes of un- 
charitable judgment Pride is hurt and woun- 
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ded by every excellence in which it lean claim . 
no share ; and, from eagerness to discover a 
blemish, rests upon the slightest appearance 
of one, as a satisfying proof. When rivalry 
and competition concur with pride, our desire 
to espy defects increases, and, by consequence, 
the grounds of censure multiply. Where no 
opposition «of interests take place, envy has too . 
much influence in warping the judgment of 
many. Even when none of these causes ope- 
rate, the inward consciousness of depravity is 
sufficient to fill the mind with evil thoughts of 
others. Whence should a man so readily draw 
his opinion of men, as from that character with 
which he is best acquainted, because it is his 
own ? A person of low and base mind naturally 
imputes to others the sentiments which he 
finds congenial to himself; and is incredulous 
of every excellency which to him is totally un- 
known. He enjoys, besides, consolation in the 
thought t^hat others are no better than himself; 
that his weaknesses and crimes are those of all 
men; and that such as appear most distin- 
guished for virtue possess no real jsuperiority^ 
except greater dexterity in concealing their 
vices. Soothing themselves with this doctrine 
in secret, too many foster and strengthen the 
bad opinion which they entertain of all man^ 
kind. Rarely, if ever, have you jground to 
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man's hearl^ who h^ on every 
ocGasiony given to think the worst of others. 
Let OS obsenr^ 

In tiie fourth place^ Hiat suitable to the 
sourees whence a jealous and suspicious tem- 
per proceeds, are the eflfects which it produces 
in the world, the crimes and misdhiefs with 
which it fills society. It possesses this un« 
happy distinction beyond the other failings of 
the human heart, that while it impels men to 
Solent deeds, it justifies to their own appre- 
hension the excesses which they commit. 
Amidst the uproar of other bad passions, con- 
science acts as a restraining power. As soon 
as the tumult subsides, remorse exerts its in- 
fluence, and renders the sinner sensible of the 
evil which he has done. But the uncharitable 
man is unfortunately set loose from any such 
check or control. Through the infatuation 
of prejudice, his judgment is perverted ; con- 
science is misled ; the light within him is turned 
into darkness. Viewing the objects of his dis* 
pleasure as evil men, he thinks himself entitled 
to give that displeasure full vent ; and in com- 
mitting the most inhuman actions, may some- 
times imagine that he is doing good service to 
God. 

The first firuits of sai evil-thinking spirit are 
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calumny and detraction, by whidh society is so 
ofteA enobroiiedy and kien ar^ set at variance 
with one another. But did it proceed no fan- 
ther than censorious speech, the mischief 
would be less. Much greater and more seri* 
ous evils frequently ensue. What direful e& 
fects, for instance, have oiten flowed from raah 
and ill<*founded jealousy in private life ? Nii 
sooner has one allowed that demon to take 
'|K>ssessioh of his mind, than it perverts his 
understanding, and taints all his faculties^ 
JEIaunting him by night and by day, bringing 
piefrpetually before him the odious and disquiet- 
ing forms which it has raised up, it blackens 
every appearance to his view ; gives to trifles, 
vhich are in themselves light as air, the weight 
«)f full confirmation ; till what was at flrst a 
dubious surmise, or a slight displeasure, rises 
«t length into full belief and implacable fury. 
Hence families torn with the most violent con- 
vulsions ; the husband armed against the wife, 
'the father against the son, the friend against 
-the friend ; the plan of treachery and assassL- 
4iation contrived, and the dagger plunged into 
-the bosom of the innocent — In public life, 
how often have kingdoms been shaken with all 
the violence of war and rebellion, from the un- 
just suspicions which subjects had conceived 
: their rulers; or the rash jealousy which 
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princes had entertained oi their people ? But 
h 18 in religious dissensions chieflyi that the 
iMschievous power of uncharitable pr^udice 
has displayed its full atrocity. Religion is 
alwaya found to heighten exrery pnssion on 
whidi it acts, and to reader every contest into 
which it enters, unoommonly arcbnt ; because 
the objects which it presents are of such a na- 
ture, as strongly to seise and engage die hu- 
man mind. When seal for their own princi- 
ples has prompted men to view those of a dif- 
ferent persuasion in the odious lights which 
bigotry suggests, every sentiment of humanity 
has too often been extinguished The mildin* 
flttence of that religion which breathes nothing 
but gentleness, has proved too feeble to re* 
strain the violent and bloody hand of perse* 
cution ; and >the uncharitable spirit, raging 
among contending parties, has filled the world 
with such calamities and crimes, as have 
brought disgrace on the Christian name; 
' Let us attend particularly to one awful in- 
stance of tlie guilt which men may contract, 
knd of the ruin which they may bring upon 
themselves, through the want of fairness and 
'candour. The nation of ^the Jews were almost 
«oted for a narrow and uncharitable spirit. 
When John -the Baptist, and our blessed Lord 

tippearod^mongthem, because the former was 

s 
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austere in his temper, and retired in his life,- 
they pronounced of him that he had an evil 
^irit ; and, because the latter was open and 
sociable in his manners, they held him to 
be destitute of that sanctity which became a 
prophet* Their prejudice against our Lord 
took its rise from a most frivolous and con-^ 
temptible cause. Is nol this the son of the Car^ 
penter f Can any good thing come out ofNa* 
wrdh % When his miracles repelled this re-^ 
pruach, and sufficiently proved the eminence 
of his diaracter, still they fostered their pre- 
judices by this most futile reasoning, Hm>e 
^sa^ufthe rulers believed on him? Obstinate 
in their attadiment to a temporal Messiah, 
and continuing to view all our Saviour's con- 
duct with an evil eye, when he conversed with 
bad men in order to reclaim them, they treat- 
fid him as a companion of publicans and sinners^ 
Because he disallowed their groundless t|adi<» 
tions, they held him to be a breaker of the 
Sabbath, and a contemner of religion. Be- 
cause he prophesied the destruction of their 
temple^ they accused him of being an enemy 
to his own nation* Till at last, through their 
perpetual misconstruction of his actions, their 
passions became so inflamed as to make them 
cry out with one voice, Away with this man to 
the d&Uhp and give us Barabbas the roider^r 
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Viewing in this dreadful event the consequen- 
oes of want of candour, let every man tremble 
to think evil rashly of his brother. No one 
can tell how far uncharitiyble prejudices may 
carry him in guilt, if he allow them to har- 
bour and gather strength within his breast. 
The cloud which rose from the sea, no bigger 
then a num^s head, may soon swell and spread^ 
till it cover the whole horizon, and discharge 
with most destructive violence the gathering 
8torm# 

In the^A place. As a suspicious spirit ia 
the source of so many crimes and calamities 
in the world, so it is the spring of certain misery 
to the person who indulges it His friends 
will be few ; and small will be his comfort in 
those whom he possesses. Believing others 
to be his enemies, he will, of course, make 
them such. Let his caution be ever so great, 
the asperity of his thoughts will often break 
out in his behaviour ; and, in return for sua^ 
pecting and hating, he will incur suspicion 
and hatred. Besides the external evils which 
he draws upon himself arising from alienated 
friendship, broken confidence, and open en-> 
mity ; the suspicious temper itself is one of the 
worst evils which any man can suffer. If in 
4iUfear there be torment^ how miserable must 
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state whoyby living in perpetual jeidousy, 
lives in perpetual dread ! Looking upon faim^ 
self to be surrounded with spies, enemies, and 
designing men, he is a stranger to reliance and 
trust. He knows not to whom to open him^ 
fidf. He dresses his countenance in forced 
smiles, while his heart throbs within £rom ap^^ 
prehensions of secret treachery. Hence fretr 
fulness and ill-humour, disgust at the woidd^ 
and all the painful sensations of an irritated and 
embittered mind. i, 

So numerous and great are the evils arising 
from' a fiuspicious dispo^tion, 4ihat of the two 
eaatremes it is more eligible >to •expose ourselves 
to ocacasiional disadvantage from iMnking too 
well of others, than to suffer continual misery 
by thinking always ill of them, k is better 
to be 'Sometimes imposed tQ>on than never to 
trust. Safety is purchased at too dear a rate^ 
^vvdieu, in order to secure it, we are obliged to 
be always t^lad in armour, and to live in per^ 
petual hoBtiUty with our fellows. This is, for 
the 4(ake of living, to deprive ourselves of the 
oomfort of life. The man of candour enjoys 
his situation, whatever it is, with cheerfulness 
and peace. Prudence directs his intercourse 
with the world ; but no black suspicions haunt 
liis hours of rest Accustomed to view the 
characters of his aeighfoouis ia the moat. fa« 



Tinirable lighti he is like one who dwells amidst 
thdoe beautiful scenes of nature, on which the 
eye rests with pleasure. Wheifeas the sus- 
picious man) having his imagination filled with 
all the shocking forms of human Msehood, de- 
teit, and treacliery, resembles the traveller in 
the wilderiiebS) who discerns no objects around 
him but what are either dreary or terrible ; 
caVetos that open^ serpents that hiss, and beasts 
of prey thkt howl. Hence in him are verified 
those dekcriptions which the Spirit of.Grod has 
given us of the misery of the wicked. They 
wkad have no peaces They shall be like the trqubM 
tea, fihen k cimnot rest* The Lbrd shall gwe 
Mmi a trembling hearty and failing qf tyeSf and 
wrrow qf mmd : And they shall feat day dnd 
nightj arid have nmve assurance of heart. > ■ 
I Add, 

• 

In th^ siarlh and Idst place, That there is 
nothing which exposles ftien in a more marked 
•koA direct manner to the displeasure of the 
Almighty, than a malignant and censbrious 
4^irit. I insist not now on the general denun^ 
ciations of divine wrath against malice and 
liatred. Let us only consitber under what par- 
ticular description tlie Spirit of God brings this 
crime of unx^hitritabie judgmient. It is declar- 
ed to be an ittipibus invaskm of the preroga* 
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tive of God, to whom alone it belongs to seardx 
all hearts, and to determine concerning all cha- 
racters. This privilege He often appropriates 
expressly to Himself, on purpose to restrain 
the rashness of censure among men ; requiring 
us to leave the judging pf others to him, and 
to attend to our own business and duty. Who 
art thou thatjtidgest another mwfCs servant f To 
hisofvn mastery he standeth or faUeth. Jndge 
nothing before the /iW, utUU the Lord comCf mho 
shall make manifest the counsels of the hearU^ 

It deserves our most serious attention, that 
in several passages of Scripture, the great Judge 
of the world is represented, at the day of final 
retribution, as proceeding upon this principle, 
of rendering to men according to the manner 
in which they have acted towards their bre« 
thren. With the mercifidy thou wilt shew thy^ 
setf mercijidy and with the fronwd^ thou wUt 
shew ihysdf froward. With what judgmeni ye 
judge^ ye shall he judged ; and with what mea^ 
sure ye m^ it shall be measured to you agam.f 
It is impossible to form an argument of more 
force than this, to restrain all severity of judg* 
ment among such as look forward to the tri- 
bunal of (rod The argument extends ^not 

* Rom. xiv. 4. 1 Corioth. It. 5. 



kideed so iar, as to represent ottr acceptance 
with the Deity as entirely suspended upon the 
candour which we shew in forming our semi- 
nents of others. We know that other graces 
besides this are requisite, in order to fit us for 
teaven ; and that without piety towards God, 
and &ith in the Lord Jesus Christ, all our 
charity to men will be found defective and 
vain. But this we know also, that in the heart 
which is destitute of fairness and candour, the 
Spirit of God certainly dwells not ; and that 
whatever appearances of religion the uncharit- 
able man may assume, on him the Sovereign 
of the universe looks with no favour. ■ .Thou 
who Bart a man full of frailties, who standest 
in need, not merely of impartiality in thy di- 
vine Judge, but of indulgence and mercy: 
Xhou who implorest daily this mercy from 
Him, -and prayest that He would remember 
thou mi ikistj and not be strict to mark tniquiiy 
against thee ; darest thou, with those very pray- 
ers in thy mouth, proceed to judge without 
candour of thy brethren, and upon the slightest 
grounds to reprobate and condemn them ? O 
thou hypocrite ! (for by what other name can 
we call thee ?) vain are all thy pretensions to 
piety. Ineffectual is every plea which thou 
canst form for mercy from Heaven. The pre- 
cedent which thou hast established against thy- 

9 
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self is decisive. Thou hast dictated the sen-« 
tence of thine own condemnation. 

On the whole, it clearly appears that no 
part of the government of temper deserves at- 
tention more, than to keep our minds pure 
from uncharitable prejudices, and open to can* 
dour and humanity in judging of others. The 
Worst consequences, both to ourselves and to 
society, follow from the opposite spirit Let 
us beware of encouraging a habit of suspicions^ 
by forming too severe and harsh opinions con« 
ceming human nature in general. A great 
proportion of infirmity and corruption, doubt-^ 
less, adheres to it ; yet tempered also it is 
with various mixtures of virtue and good a£p 
fection. Darkened as the Divine Image now 
is among mankind, it is not wholly ^fiaced. 
Much piety and goodness may lie hidden in 
hearts that are unknown to us. Vice is 
glaring and loud. The crimes of the wicked 
make a noise in the world, and alarm society. 
True worth is retired and modest, and re- 
<|uires particular situations to bring it forth 
to public notice. The prophet £l]jab, in A 
time of prevailing corruption, imagined that 
all true religion had forsaken the land ; /, even 
I only^ said he to the Lord, am left to serve 
thee. But the Almighty, who discerned what 
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was concealed from his imperfect view, re- 
plied, Yet have I left me seven thousand men 
in lelrael who have not bowed the knee to 
Baal* 

The aged, and the unfortunate, who have 
toiled through an unsuccessful life, with long 
experience of the falsehood and fraud of evil 
men, are apt to be the most severe in the 
opinions which they entertain of others. For 
such, their circumstances may be allowed to 
fi>rm some degree of apology. But if, in youth 
and prosperity, the same hard suspicious spirit 
prevail ; if they who are beginning the career 
of life set out with all the scruples of distrust ; 
\S^ before they have had reason to complain 
of the world, they betray the diffidence of a 
jealous, and the malignity of a censorious 
mind ; sad is the presage which may thence 
be drawn of their future dishonour. From 
such, you have nothing to look for that shall 
be either engaging in private life, or respec- 
table in public character. To youth it parti- 
cularly belongs to be generous in sentiment, 
candid in opinion, undesigning in behaviour, 
open to the most favourable construction of 
actions and conduct Throughout all the 

stages of life, candour is one of the most ho- 

.» 

1 Kings, xix. 18. 
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nourable distinctions of the human character: 
it is connected with magnanimity ; it is justi- 
fied by wisdom ; it is suitable to the relation 
in which we stand to one another. But if 
reason and humanity be insufficient to restrain 
us from rash and uncharitable judgments, let 
that awful denunciation frequently resound in 
our ears, He shaU have judgmaU imthout mercy 
i^ha hath shewed no wercy. 
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ON TH£ CH4aACT£R OF JOSEPH. 



Ett-se 



Genesis^ xlv. 5. 8« 



JVbw therefore be not grieved nor angry vith 
ffourulves that ye mid me hither ; for Ood 
did send me before you to preserve life. 
So now it was not you tiiot 9ent me hither^ 
but Ood. 

In this generous manner, Joseph frames an 
apology for the unnatural behaviour of his 
brethren. He extenuates the atrocity of their 
crime, by representing the happy effects which 
it had produced. He looks beyond all se- 
cond causes ; and recognizes, in the i^onder* 
fill events of his life, the hand of the Al- 
mighty.— —No human character exhibited 

B 2 
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in the records of Scripture, is more remark^ 

able and instructive than that of this patriarch. 

He is one whom we behold tried in all the 

vicissitudes of fortune; from the condi^ 

tion of a slave, rising to be ruler of the land 

of Egypt ; and in every station acquiring, by 

his virtue and wisdom, favour with God and 

man. When overseer of Potiphar's house, 

his fidelity was proved by strong temptations, 

which he honourably resisted. When thrown 

into prison by the artifice of a false woman, 

his integrity and prudence soon rendered 

him conspicuous, even in that dark mansion. 

When called into the presence of Pharaoh, 

the wise and extensive plan which he formed 

for saving the kingdom from the miseries of 

impending famine, justly raised him to a high 

station, wherein his abilities were eminently 

displayed in the public service. But in his 

whole history there is no circumstance so 

striking and interesting, as his behaviour to 

his brethren, who had sold him into slavery. 

The moment in which^ie made himself known 

to them, that moment at which we are now 

to contemplate him, was the most critical 

one of his life, and the most decisive of his 

character. It is such as rarely occurs in the 

course of human events ; and is calculated to 

draw the highest attention of all who are en^ 

f 
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dowed with any degree of sensibility of heart. 
Let us consider the sentiment which Joseph 
utters in the text under two views, each ot 
which is very instructive to all Christians. 
h As a discovery of his cordial forgiveness 
of his brethren ; and, IL As an instance 
of his dutiful attention to the Providence of 
God. 

L The most cordial forgiveness is here dis- 
played; I shall not recapitulate all the preced- 
ing history respecting Joseph and his bre- 
thren ; as it is well known by every one who 
has the least acquaintance with the sacred writ- 
ings. From the whole tenor of the narration, 
it appears, that though Joseph, upon the ar- 
rival of his brethren in f^ypt, made himself 
strange to them, yet from the beginning he 
intended to discover himself; and studied so 
to conduct the discovery as might render the 
surprise of joy complete^ For this end, by 
affected severity, he took measures for bring- 
ing down into Egypt all his father's children. 
They were now arrived there ; and Benjamin 
among the rest, who was his younger brother 
by the same mother, and was particularly be- 
loved by Joseph. Him he threatened to de- 
tain ; and seemed willing to allow the rest to 
depart* This incident renewed their distress. 
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They all knew their father's extreme anxiety 
about the safety of Benjamin, and with what 
difficulty he had yielded to his undertaking 
tliis journey. Should he be prevented from 
returning, they dreaded that grief would over- 
power the old man's spirits, and prove fatal 
to his life. Judah, therefore, who had parti- 
cularly urged the necessity of Benjamin's ac* 
companjing his brothers, and had solemnly 
pledged himself to their father for his safe re- 
turn, craved, upon this occasion, an audience 
of the governor ; and gave him a full account 
of the circumstances of Jacob's family. 

Nothing can be more interesting and pathe- 
tic than this discourse of Judah, as it is record- 
ed in the preceding chapter. Little knowing 
to whom he spoke, he paints, in all the co- 
lours of simple and natural eloquence, the dis- 
tressed situation of the aged patriarch, hasten- 
ing to the close of life ; long afflicted for the 
loss of a favourite son, whom he supposed to 
have been torn in pieces by a beast of prey ; 
labouring now under anxious concern about 
his youngest son, the child of his old age^ 
who alone was lefl alive of his mother, and 
whom nothing but the calamities of severe fa- 
mine could have moved a tender father to send 
from home, and expose to the dangers of a 
foreign land. If we bring him n^ back with 
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tii, ire ihall bring down the grey hmn of thy 
HTvanij our father^ with mrrowy to the grave. 
I pray thee^ therefore^ let thy servant abide^ in^ 
dead of the young man^ a bondman to our lord. 
For how shall I go up to my father^ and Ben^- 
Jamin not with me % led I see the evil that shaU 
come on my father. 

Upon this relation^ Joseph could no looget 
restrain himself. The tender ideas of his fa* 
ther, and his father's house, of his ancient 
home^ his country, and his kindred ; of the 
distress of his fiunilyi and his own exaltation^ 
all rushed too strongly upon his mind to bear 
any farther concealment. He cried^ Cause every 
man to go out from me;^ and he wept aloud^ The 
tears which he shed, were not the tears of grief. 
They were the burst of affection. They were the 
effusions of a heart overflowing with all the ten- 
der sensibilities of nature. Formerly he had 
been movetSTin the same manner, when he first 
saw his brethren before him. Hif howels yearned 
upon them ; he sought for a place where to weep. 
He went into his chamber ; and then washed his 
face^ and returned to them. At that periodi 
his generous plans were not completed^ But 
now, when there was no farther occasion for 
constraining himself, he gave free vent to the 
strong emotions of his heart. The first mi-- 
nister to the king of Egypt wa^ not ashamed 

3 
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to shew, that he felt as a man, and a brother. 
He wept aloud, and the Egyptians and the house 
of Pharaoh heard htm. 

• The first words which his swelling heart al- 
lowed him to pronounce, are the most suitable 
to such an afiecting situation which were ever 
uttered : — / am Joseph ; doth my father yet 
live f — What could he, what ought he, in that 
impassioned moment, to have said more? 
This is the voice of nature herself, speaking 
her own language; and it penetrates the heart: 
No pomp of expression ; no parade of kind- 
ness ; but strong afiection hastening to utter 
what it strongly felt His brethren could not 
ansrver him ; for they were troubled at his pre^ 
sence. Their silence is as expressive of those 
emotions of repentance and shame, which^ 
on this amazing discovery, filled their breasts, 
and stopped their utterance, as the few words 
which Joseph speaks are expressive of the ge^ 
nerous agitations which struggle for vent with- 
in him. No painter could seize a more strik* 
ing moment for displaying the characteristical 
features of the human heart, than what is here 
presented. Never was there a situation of 
more tender and virtuous joy, on the one 
hand ; nor, on the other, of more overwhelm- 
ing confusion and conscious guilt. In the sim- 
ple narration of the sacred historian, it is set 
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before us with greater energy and higher ef- 
fect^ than if it had been wrought up with all the 
colouring of the most admired modern elo- 
quence. 

When Joseph had a little recovered himself 
from the first transports of emotion, he pro- 
ceeds to explain his situation to his brethren, 
and to shew them the beneficent purposes for 
which he conceived himself to be raised by 
Providence into power. The apology which 
be makes in the text for their former cruelty, 
is uncommon and remarkable. Now^ there^ 
fore^ be not grieved nor angry with yourselves^ 
that ye sold me thither ; for God did send me 
before you to preserve you a posterity in the 
earthy and to save your lives by a great deliver^ 
once. So now it was not you that sent me hi^ 
thery but God; and he hath made me a father 
to Pharaohj and lord of all his house^ and a 
ruler throughotU all the land of Egypt. This 
apology was, in truth, no satisfactory excuse 
for their crime. For though the over-ruling 
Providence of Heaven had so directed the 
course of events, as to render their bad in* 
tentions subservient to a happy issue ; yet the 
badness of the intention originated entirely 
from themselves. The envy and jealousy, 
which they entertained against their brother, 
led them to the commission of an atrocious 
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deed. The deed was voluntary; the crime 
was all their own ; and the interposition of 
Providence, in making unforeseen consequen- 
ces follow from that crime, did not, could not, 
exculpate them from guilt. It were an im- 
pious conclusion, that because God extracts 
good from our evil, we are not answerable for 
the evil which we perpetrate. God cannot he 
tempted with evilj neither tempteth he any man, * 
But the sentiment in the text is to be const- 
dered as a colour, which the generous huma* 
nity of Joseph prompted him to throw on the 
conduct ctf his brethren. He saw the confii-. 
sion with which they were overwhelmed in his 
presence. He diverts their attention from the 
remembrance of a crime which was now wring- 
ing their hearts with anguish, by representing 
to them the happy effects which that crime had 
produced. He sets them free from all unea- 
siness on his account He calls upon them 
to rejoice in his prosperity, and, instead of 
dwelling on a painful recollection of their own 
conduct, to join with him in acknowledging and 
adoring the hand of the Almighty. 

How different is this amiable spirit which Jo- 
seph discovers, from that harsh and ostentatious 
superiority which too often accompanies the 

* James, i. 15. 
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pretended forgiveness of injuries among those 
who call themselves Christians ! They are 
ready to say^that for their part, they paidon the 
wrongs which have been done them ; they 
wish that the persons who have committed 
them may be able to forgive themselves; they 
leave them to God and to their own con* 
science. By the severe suggestions which 
they throw out, they discover the inward bit« 
temess of their spirit ; and artfully gratify re« 
sentment, at the time when they profess to 
exercise forgiveness. Whereas the great and 
good man, whose character we now consider, 
eflaces all memory of the crimes which he 
pardons. He seeks to alleviate the remorse 
of his brethren, by an extenuation of their 
guilt ; and, while he is preparing to make 
thbir circumstances comfortable, studies at the 
same time to render their minds easy and 
tranquil. 

Tliis was not merely a transient emotion 
with Joseph, owing to the first burst of af- 
fection on discovering himself to his brethren. 
We have a clear proof, from a remarkable 
transaction which passed many years after this 
period, of his disposition continuing the same 
to the end of life. It is recorded in the last 
chapter of this book5 that when Jacob died, 
his sons began to be seised with fear concern- 
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ing the treatment which they might receive 
from their brother. The guilty are always 
suspicious. Conscious of their own baseness, 
they are incapable of conceiving the magna- 
nimity of others. They saw the bond, which 
held the family together, now broken by their 
father's death. They dreaded that the resent- 
ment of Joseph against them had hitherto been 
only suppressed, or concealed. They said a- 
mong themselves^ peradtfenture he will now hate 
usj and requite aU the evil which we did unto him. 
Under this apprehension, they first sent a 
humble message to deprecate his displeasure 
by the memory of their common father ; and 
then appearing in his presence, they fell down 
before his face, professing themselves to be his 
servants, and praying him to forgive the tres- 
pass which they had committed against him. 
But no such hidden resentment as they dread- 
ed had ever lurked in the soul of Joseph. 
On the contrary, when he beheld his brethren 
in this affecting situation, bereaved of their an- 
cient protector, and reduced, as they imagined, 
to the necessity of holding up their hands to 
him for mercy, he was overpowered by a tide of 
tender emotions. Joseph wept while his brethren 
spake unto him. These affectionate tears alone 
were sufficient to have assured them of his for- 
giveness. But hastening also by words to 
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dispel their alarms, he presently added. Fear 
not ; for though ye thought evil against me, God 
meant it unto good. Nowj therefore^ fear ye 
not ; / will nourish yoUy and your little ones. 
And he comforted them^ and spake kindly unto 
them. * 

Such was the last incident that is recorded 
in the life of this eminent personage, than 
whom you will find few more distinguished 
by an assemblage of illustrious virtues : in 
the lowest adversity, patient and faithful ; in 
the highest prosperity, beneficent and gene- 
rous ; dutiful and affectionate as a son ; kind 
and forgiving as a brother ; accomplished as a 
statesman ; wise and provident as a ruler of 
the land* In such a character you behold 
human nature possessing its highest honours. 
The sentiments which it inspires tend to en- 
noble our minds ; and to prevent their imbib* 
ing the spirit of those hard, interested, and 
self-seeking men with whom the world a- 
bounds. 

The striking example of forgiveness which 
the text displays, ought frequently to occur 
to our thoughts, amidst the various occasions 
of provocation and offence which arise in 

• Geneus, 1. 21. 
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our intercourse with the world. If one so 
worthy €tnd amiable^ in the days, too; of his 
youth and innocence, suffered such cruel treat- 
ment from his brothers, ought we to be sur^ 
prised if, even from our nearest relations, we 
meet with injustice or ingratitude ? Wrongs 
and injuries are, more or less, the portion of 
all. Like Death, they are an evil unavoid- 
able. No station is so high, no power so 
great, no character so unblemished, as to ex- 
empt us from them. In the world ungrate* 
ful men, false friends, and violent enemies, 
abound. Every wise man ought to prepare 
himself for what he is to encounter in passing 
through this thorny region. He is not to ex- 
pect that he can gather grc^ from thistles ; 
nor to lose the government of his mind, be- 
cause, in the midst of evil men, he is not al- 
lowed to remain, like a sacred and inviolaUe 
person, untouched and uninjured. 

As this view of our situation ought to blunt 
the edge of passion and impatience, so the al* 
leviating circumstances which Reason will sug- 
gest, ought to mollify resentment Think of 
the various constructions which the actions 
of men will bear. Consider how different 
the motives of him who hath given us of- 
fence, may have been from those, which, in 
the heat of passion, we ascribe to him ; how 
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apt all men are to be seduced by mistaken 
views of interest^ and how little ground we 
Ikave to complaiU) if, upon a supposed inter-- 
fering of interest, we suffer by others preferring 
their own to ours. Remember, that no opi« 
sions which you form under the power of re* 
sentment can be depended upon as just ; and 
that every one loads the intentions of his 
enemy with imaginary degrees of malice. 

But, admitting the injury you have receiv* 
ed to be ever so atrocious in its nature, and 
aggravated in its circumstances ; supposing it 
to be even pwallel to that which Joseph suf- 
fered ; look up, like him, to that divine go* 
Vemment under which we are all placed. If 
fi>i^ivene68 be a duty which we know God to 
have required under the most awful sanctions, 
dare we draw upon ourselves the merited ven- 
geance of that Superior to whose clemency 
we are obliged daily to fly? — ^When, with 
bard and unrelenting dispositions towards out 
brethren, we send up to Heaven prayers for 
mercy to ourselves, those prayers return like 
imprecations upon our heads ; and our very 
devotions seal our condemnation. 

The most plain and natural sentiments of 
equity concur with divine authority to enforce 
the duty which I now recommend. Let him 
whp has Deyec in bis life done wrong, be al- 
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lowed the privilege of remaining inexorable^ 
But let such as are conscious of frailties and 
crimes, consider forgiveness as a debt which 
they owe to others. Common failings are the 
strongest lesson of mutual forbearance. Were 
this virtue unknown among men, order and 
comfort, peace and repose, would be strangers 
to human life. Injaries retaliated according 
to the exorbitant measure which passion pre- 
scribes, would justify resentment in return. 
The injured person would become the injurer } 
and thus wrongs, retaliations, and fresh in- 
juries, would circulate in endless succession^ 
till the world was rendered a field of blood. 
Of all the passions which invade the human 
breast, revenge is the most direful. When 
allowed to reign with full dominion, it is more 
than sufficient to poison the few pleasures 
which remain to man in his present state. 
How much soever a person may suffer from 
injustice, he is always in hazard of suffering 
more from the prosecution of revenge. The 
violence of an enemy cannot inflict what is 
equal to the torments he creates to himself 
by means of the fierce and desperate passions 
which he allows to rage in his souL 

Those evil spirits who inhabit the regions 
of misery, are represented as delighting in 
revenge and cruelty. But all that is great and 
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good of the universe, is on the side of cle- 
mency and mercy. The Almighty Ruler of 
the world, though for ages offended by the un- 
righteousness, and insulted by the impiety of 
men, is hng^mffering^ and shw to anger. His 
Son, when he appeared in our nature, exhi- 
bited, both in his life and his death, the most 
illustrious example of forgiveness which the 
world ever beheld. If you look into the his- 
tory of matfkind^ you will find that, in every 
age, those who have been respected as wot- 
thy, or admired as great, have been distin- 
guished for tbis virtue. Revenge dwells in 
little minds. A. noble and magnanimous spi- 
rit is alwa3r8 superior to it It suffers not 
from the injuries of men those severe shocks 
which others feel. Collected within itself, it 
stands unmoved by their impotent assaults ; 
and, with generous pity, rather than with 
anger, looks down to their unworthy conduct. 
It has been truly said, that the greatest man 
on earth can no sooner commit an injury, than 
a good man can make himself greater by for- 
giving it. Joseph, at the moment when we 
now contemplate him, had entirely under his 
power all those unnatural brethren who had 
been guilty towards him of the most cruel out- 
rage which men could perpetrate. He could 
have retained them for ever in that Egyptian 

VOL. Uk s 
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boodage to which they had once consigned 
him ; and have gratified revenge by every ac- 
cumulation of disgrace which despotic power 
enabled him to inflict. Had he acted this 
party he might for a while have been soothed 
by the pleasures of his high station ; but re- 
morse, in the end, would have stung his souL 
Cruelty would have rendered him unhappy 
within himself^ as well as odious to others ; 
and his name would have perished among the 
crowd of those contemptible statesmen whose 
actions stain the annals of history. Whereai 
now, his character stands among the foremost 

in the ranks of spotless fame. His memoiy 
is blessed to all generations. His example 
continues to edify the world, and he himself 
shines in the celestial regions, om the brightness 
of the Jirmament^ and as the stars j for ever and 
ever. Let us now, 

IL Consider the sentiment contained in the 
text, not only as a discovery of cordial for* 
giveness, but as an expression of devout at- 
tention to the conduct of Providence. S^ 
Mm it was not you that sent me hither ^ but Crod. 
Remark how beautifully piety and humanity 
are, in this instance, connected togethw. Ai 
we are told of Cornelius, the good Centurion, 
tbftt his prayers and his almSf his deyotion and 
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his good works, came up together tn memcrial 
before God ; so here we perceive fraternal af- 
fection and religious reverence, mingling in 
one emotion within the patriarch's heart. In a 
person of low and vulgar mind, the sensations 
on such an occasion would have been ex- 
tremely different Looking back on the past 
events of his life, he would have ascribed all 
the adversity which he had suffered to the 
perverse treatment of his brothers; and all 
the prosperity which he afterwards attained, 
to his own good conduct and wisdom; and by 
consequence would have remained embittered 
against the instruments of the one^ and filled 
with pride and self-sufficiency on account of 
the other. But the elevated and noble mind 
of Joseph rejected such unworthy sentiments; 
Contemplating the hand of God in all that 
had befallen him, he effaced the remem- 
brance of those evil deeds which had produ- 
ced his adversity ; and for his prosperity hd 
affected no praise to himself^ but ascribed it 
entirely to the will of Heaven. Let us take 
notice, that this is not the reflection of a pri- 
vate, retired man, whose situation might b^ 
supposed to favour such devout meditations. 
It is the reflection of one, who was leading a. 
busy and a seducing life, in the midst of a court ; 
the favourite of the greatest monarch who was 
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then known in the world. Yet him you be* 
hold, amidst the submission and adulation 
which was paid to him, preserving the modera- 
tion and simplicity of a virtuous mind ; and 
amidst the idolatry and false philosophy of the 
Egyptians, maintaining the principles of tme 
religion, and giving glory to the God of Israel* 
From this unity of piety with humanityt 
which is so conspicuous in the sentiments of 
Joseph, there arises one very important 10- 
struction ; that a devout regard to the hand 
of God in the various events of life, tends to 
promote good dispositions and affections to* 
wards men. It will be found by those who 
attend to the workings of human nature, that a 
great proportion of those malignant passions 
which break out in the intercourse of men^ 
lirises from confining their attention whoUj 
to second causes, and overlooking the first 
cause of all. Hence they are insolent in pros* 
perity, because they discern nothing bi^er 
than their own abilities ; and in adversity they 
lire peevish and unforgiving, because they 
have no object on which to fix their view, but 
the conduct of men who have acted as their 
enemies. They behold no plan of wisdom cmc 
goodness carried on throughout nature, which 
can allay the discomposure of their mind. At 
IQQix AS their temper is ruffled, the world ap* 
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pears to them to be a continued scene of dis- 
asters and injuries, of confused events, and 
of unreasonable men. Whereas, to the pious 
man, the contemplation of the universe ex- 
hibits a very different spectacle. In the midst 
of seeming confusion he traces a principle of 
order; and by attention to that order, his 
mind is harmonised and calmed. He beholds 
a wise and righteous Governor presiding over 
all the commotions which are raised by the 
tumult of conflicting passions and interests ; 
guiding, with imperceptible influence, the 
hand of the violent to beneficent purposes ; 
accomplishing unexpected ends by the most 
improbable means ; obliging the wrath ofmon 
to praise him ; sometimes humbling the migh- 
ty, sometimes exalting the low ; often snaring 
the nicked in the devices which their hands have 
wrought. Respectful acknowledgment of this 
divine government, controls the disorders of 
inferior passions. Reverence for the decrees 
of Heaven inspires patience and moderation. 
Trust in that perfect wisdom and goodness 
which directs all for the best, diminishes the 
shock which worldly disasters occasion. The 
irritation of passion and resentment will al- 
ways bear proportion to the agitation which 
we suffer from the changes of fortune. One 
who connects himself with nothing but second 
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causes, partakes of the violence and irregula- 
rity of all the inferior movements belonging to 
this great machine. He who refers all to God^ 
dwells, if we may speak so, in tliat higher 
sphere where motion begins ; he is subject to 
fewer shocks and concussions, and is only 
carried along by the motion of the universe. 

How can mildness or forgiveness gain place 
in the temper of that man, who, on occasion 
of every calamity which he suffers from the 
ill usage of others, has no sanctuary within 
his own breast to which he can make retreat 
from their vexations ; who is possessed of no 
principle which is of sufficient power to bear 
down the rising tide of peevish and angry 
passions ? The violence of an enemy, or the 
ingratitude of a friend, the injustice of one 
man, and the treachery of another,, perpetu- 
ally dwell and rankle in his thoughts. The 
part which they liave acted in bringing on his 
distress, is frequently more grating to him 
than the distress itseU*. Whereas he who in 
every event looks up to God, has always in 
his view a great and elevating object, which 
inspires him with magnanimity. His mind 
lies open to every relieving thought, and is 
inclined to every suggestion of generosity. 
He is disposed to say with Joseph, it was not 
ym tfuU sent me hither^ but God; with Davidf. 
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it is the Lord; let him do what seemeth good in 
his eyes : and, with a greater personage than 
either of these, the cup which my Father hath 
given me to drinks shall I not drink it ? Hence 
arises superiority to many of the ordinary pro- 
vocations of the world. For he looks upon 
the whole of his present life as part of a great 
plan which is carried on under the directioti 
of Heaven. In this plan he views men as 
acting their several parts, and contributing to 
his good or evil. But their parts he considers 
as subordinate ones ; which, though they may 
justly merit his affection, and may occasion- 
ally call forth his resentment, yet afford no 
proper foundation to violent or malignant 
passion. He looks upon bad men as only the 
rod with which the Almighty chastens ; like 
the pestilence, the earthquake, on the storm. 
In the midst of their injustice and violence he 
can pity tlieir blindness ; and imitate our 
blessed Lord, in praying, Father forgive them j;. 
for they know not what they do. 



SERMON XII. 



on TH£ CHAIIACTEII OF HAZAEL. 



2 Kings, viii. 12, 13. 

And Hazael said, why weepeth my Lord f And 
he answered, Because I knovo the evil that 
thou wilt do unto the children of Israel. 
Their strong-hold* zvilt thou set on fire, and 
their young men wilt thou slay with the sword, 
and wilt dash their children, and rip up their 
women vnth child. Arid Hazael said. But 
what, is thy servant a dog, that he should do 
this great thing f And Elisha answered, the 
Lord hath shewed me that thou shalt be king 
over Syria. 

Iv the days of Joram, king of Israel, flou- 
rished the prophet Elisha. His character was 
so eminent, and his fame so widely sgread, 
that Benhadad the king of Syria, though an 
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idolator, sent to consult him ccmcerning tlie 
isBoe of a distemper which threatened his life. 
The messenger employed on this occasion, 
was Hazael, xdio appears to have been one of 
the princes, or chief men, of the Syrian court 
Charged with rich gifts from the king, he pre- 
sents himself before the Prophet, and accosts 
him in terms of the highest respect. Dar« 
ing the conference whidi they held together, 
Elisha fixed his eye steadfastly on the counte- 
nance of Hazael ; and discerning, by a pro- 
phetic spirit, his future tyranny and cruelty, 
he could not contain himself from bursting 
into a flood of tears. When Hazael^ int sur- 
prise, inquired into the cause of this sudden 
emotion, the Prophet plainly informs him of 
the crimes and barbarities which he foresaw 
that hereafter he should commit. The soul 
pf .Hazael abhorred, at this time, the thoughts 
of cruelty. Uncorrupted, as yet, by ambi- 
tion or greatness, his indignation arose at be- 
ing thought' capable of such savage actions as 
the Prophet had mentioned ; and, with much 
warmth, he replies, But wbatj i$ thy servant 
a dogy that he should do this great thing f 
Elisha makes no return, but to point out a re- 
markable change which was to take place in 
his condition : The Lord hath shewed me that 
thou shall be king over Syria. In course of 
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timei all that had been predicted came to 
pass. Hazael ascended the throne ; and am- 
bition took possession of his heart He smote 
the children of Israel in all their coasts. He op^ 
pressed them during all the days of king Jehoa- 
haz ; * and, from what is left on record of his 
actions, plainly appears to have proved what 
the Prophet foresaw him to be, a man of vio* 
lence, cruelty, and blood. 

In this passage of history, an object is pre- 
sented, which deserves our serious attention. 
We behold a man, who, in one state of life, 
could not look upon certain crimes without 
surprise and horror; who knew so little of 
himself, as to believe it impossible for him 
ever to be concerned in committing them : 
that same man, by a change of condition, 
transformed in all his sentiments, and, as he 
rose in greatness, rising also in guilt ; till al^ 
last he completed that whole character of ini- 
quity which he once detested. Hence the 
following observations naturally arises L That 
to a mind riot entirely corrupted, sentiments 
of abhorrence at guilt are natural. IL That^ 
notwithstanding those sentiments, the mind 
may be brought under the dominion of thq 
vices which it had most abhorred. III. That 

* 2 King^ xiii. 22. 
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this unhappy revolution is frequently owing to 
ohange of mens' external circumstances and 
condition in the world. These observations 
are to make the subject of the present dis- 
course ; and will lead us to such a view of hu- 
man nature, as, it is hoped, may be of gene- 
rid use. 

I. Sentiments of abhorrence at guilt are na- 
tural to the human mind. HazaeFs reply to 
the Prophet, shew how strongly he felt them. 
/t thy servant a dogy that he should do this great 
thing f Is he, or can he, ever be so base and 
wretched, as to perpetrate crimes which would 
render him unworthy of bearing the name of 
a man ? This is the voice of human nature, 
while it is not as yet hardened in iniquity. 
Some vices are indeed more odious to the 
mind than others. Providence has wisely 
pointed the sharpest edge of this natural aver- 
sion against the crimes which are of most 
pernicious and destructive nature; such as 
treacliery, oppression, and cruelty. But, in 
general, the distinction between moral good 
and evil is so strongly marked, as to stamp 
almost every vice with the character of turpi-^ 
tude. Present to any man, even the most ig- 
norant and untutored, an obvious instance of 
injustice, falsehood, or impiety ; let him view 
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it ill a cool moment, when no passion blinds 
and no interest warps him ; and you will find 
diat his mind immediately revolts against it 
as shameful and base, nay, as deserving pu- 
nishment Hence, in reasoning on the cha- 
racter of others, however men may mistake^ 
as to facts, yet they generally praise and blani^ 
according to the principles of sound morality. 
With respect to their own character, a no- 
torious partiality too generally misleads their 
judgment But it is remarkably that no sin- 
ner ever avows directly to himself, that he has 
been guilty of gross and downright iniquity. 
Even when engaged by his passions in the 
commisiion of the greatest crimes, he always 
palliates them to his own mind by some exte- 
nuation or apology, some pretended necessi- 
ty, or some borrowed colour of innocence. 
Such power, the undeniable dignity of vktue^ 
and the acknowledged turpitude of vice, pos- 
sesses over every human heart These sen- 
timents are the remaining impressions of that 
law, which was originally written on the mind 
of man. They are gleams of that light whidk 
once shone clear and strong within us ; and 
which, though it be now greatly obscured, yet 
continues to shoot a feeble ray athwart the 

darkness of human nature. But whatevef 

sentiments of abhorrence at vice we may ill 
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«Eiy time entertain, we have no reason to build 
upon these a presumptuous confidence of our 
continuance in virtue. For the next instruc- 
tion which die text suggests, is, 

IL That such is man's ignorance of his own 
character, such the frailty of his nature, that 
he may one day become infamous for those 
very crimes which at present he holds in de- 
testation. This observation is too well veri- 
fied by the history of Ha^ael ; and a thousand 
other instances might be brought to confirm 
iL Though there is nothing which every per- 
flQii ought to know so thoroughly as his own 
lieart, yet, £toixk the conduct of men, it ap- 
pears, that there is nothing with which they 
are less acquainted. Always more prone to 
flatter themselves than desirous to discover 
the truths they trust to their being possessed 
cf eveiy virtue which has not been put to the 
Itrial ; and reckon, themsdves secure against 
every vice to which they have not hitherto 
been tempted. As long as their duty hangs in 
speculation, it appears so plain, and so eligible, 
that they cannot doubt of performing it. The 
suspicion never enters their mind, that, in the 
hour of speculation, and in the hour of prac- 
tice, their sentiments may di£fer widely. Their 
prttneot dispositiODi they easily persmade them« 
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selves, will ever continue the same ; and yet 
that disposition is changing with circumstances 
every moment. 

The man who glows with the warm feelings 
of devotion, imagines it impossible for him to 
lose that sense of the divine goodness which 
at present melts his heart. He whom his 
friend had lately saved from ruin, is confident 
that, if some trying emergency shall put his 
gratitude to proof, he will rather die than a-» 
bandon his benefactor. He who lives happy 
and contented in frugal industry, wonders how 
any man can give himself up to dissolute 
pleasure. Were any of those persons inform- 
ed by a superior spirit, that the time. was 
ishortly to come when the one should prove an 
example of scandalous impiety, the other of 
treachery to his friend, and die third of all 
that extravagant luxury which disgraces a 
growing fortune ; each of them would testify 
as much surprise and abhorrence as Hazael 
did, upon hearing the predictions of the Pro- 
phet. Sincere they might very possibly be 
in their expressions of indignation ; for hypo- 
crisy is not always to be charged on men whose 
conduct is inconsistent Hazael was in ear- 
nest, when he resented with such ardour the 
imputation of cruelty. The Apostle Peter 
was sincere, when he made the zealous pio^ 
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fession, that though he should go to prison 
and to death with his Master, he would never 
deny him. They were sincere ; that is, they 
spoke from the fulness of their hearts, and 
from the warmth of the present moment ; but 
they did not know themselves, as the events 
which followed plainly shewed. So false to 
its principles, too frequently, is the heart of 
man ; so weak is the foundation of human 
virtue ; so much reason there is for what the 
Grospel perpetually inculcates concerning thci 
necessity of distrusting ourselves, and depends 
ing on divine aid. Mortifying, I confess, ia 
this view of human nature ; yet proper to be 
attended to by all, in order to escape the mort 
fatal dangers. For, merely through unguard- 
ed conduct, and from the want of this prudent 
suspicion of their own weakness, how many^ 
after the most promising beginnings, have 
gradually apostatised from every principle of 
virtue ; until, at last, it has become as difficult 
for one to believe^ that they ever had any love 
of goodness, as it would have been once to 
have persuaded themselves that they were to 
advance to such a height in wickedness ! 

In such cases as I have described, what has 
become, it may be enquired, of those senti* 
menta of abhorrence at guilt which were once 
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felt SO strongly ? Are they totally erased ? 
or, if in any degree the^^ remain, how do such 
persons contrive to satisfy themselves in act- 
mg a part which their minds condemn? — 
Here, there is a mystery of iniquity which re- 
quires to be unfolded. Latent and secret is 
the progress of corruption within the soul ; 
and the more latent, the more dangerous is 
its growth. No man becomes of a sudden 
completely wicked. Guilt never shows its 
whole deformity at once ; but by gradual ac- 
quaintance reconciles us to its appearance, and 
nnperceptibly diffiises its poisons throi^ all 
the powers of the mind. Every man has 
some darling passion, which generally affords 
the first introduction to vice. The irregular 
grati&ations into which it occasionally reduces 
him, appear under the form of venial weak-- 
nesses ; and are indulged, in the beginning, 
with scrapulpusness and reserve. But, by 
longer practice these restraints weaken, and 
the power of habit grows. One vice brings 
in another to its aid. By a sort of natural af- 
finity they connect and entwine themselves 
together ; till their roots come to be spread 
wide and deep over all the soul. When guilt 
.rises to be glaring,. conscience endeavours to 
remonstrate. But conscience is a calm prin- 
JOfle. Passion is loud and impetuous ; imd 
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creates a tamult which drowns the voice of 
reason. It joins, besides, artifice to violence j 
• and seduces at the same time that it impels. 
For it employs the understanding to impose 
upon the conscience. It devises reasons and 
arguments to justify thd corruptions of the 
heart The common practice of the world is 
appealed tot Nide distinctions are made. 
Men are found to be circumstanced in so pe-^ 
culiar a manner, as to render certain actions 
excusable, if not blameless, which, in another 
situation, it is confessed, would have been cri- 
minal* By such a process as this^ there i^ 
reason to believe, that a great part of man- 
kind advance from step to step in sin, partly 
hurried by passion, and partly blinded by sel£- 
deceit^ without any just sense of the degree 
of guilt which they contract. By inveterate! 
habits, their judgment is at length pervdrted^ 
and their moral feelings are deadened. They 
see now with other eyes ; and can look with* 
out pain on evil actions which they formerly 
abhorred. 

It is proper, however^ to observe, that though 
our native sentiments of abhorrence at guilt 
may be so borne down, or so eluded, as to 
lose their influence on conduct^ yet those sen<^ 
timents belonging originally to our fraihe, and 
being never totally eradicated from the soul, 
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will still retain so much authority, as, if not to 
reform, at least, on some occasions, to chasten 
the sinner. It is only during a course of 
prosperity, that vice is able to carry on its de« 
lusions without disturbance. But, amidst the 
dark and thoughtful situations of life, con*- 
science regains its rights ; and pours the whole 
bitterness of remorse on his heart, who has 
apostatised from his original principles^ We 
may well believe that, before the end of hia 
days, HazaePs first impressions would be made 
to return. In the hour of adversity, the re^ 
membrance of his conference with the vener* 
able Prophet would sting his heart Com« 
paring the sentiments which, in those his bet* 
ter days, he felt, with the atrocious cruelties 
which he had afterwards committed, all the 
honours of royalty would be unable to save 
him from the iuward sense of baseness and 
infamy. 

From this view which has been exhibited 
of the progress of corruption, and of the daa» 
ger to which we are exposed, of filing from 
principles which once appeared firmly esta« 
blished, let us receive useful admonition for 
our own conduct. Let not km that ghrdeth 
M ^f^ kamessj boast like him that puttetk it off. 
\M no man place a rash and dangerous ccnq^ 
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Adeilce in his virtue. Biit let hini that think-- 
eth he starideihj take heed leH he faU. Nerer 
adventure on too near an approach to what is 
evil. Familiari:ie not yourselves with it, iii 
life slightest instances, without fean Listen^ 
with f everence to every reprehension of con- 
iiience ; and preserve the most quick and ac* 
tiurate sensibility to right and wrong. If ever, 
your mord impressions begin to decay, and 
jrour natural abhorrence of guilt to lessen; 
^ou have ground to dread that the ruiA of 
tiritue is fast approaching. While you employ 
itfl the circumspection and vigilance which, 
f^ason can suggest, let your prayers^ at the 
. sm^e time, continually ascend to God for^up- 
fott and aid. Remember that from him 
deicendeih every good and perfect gift ; and 
^at to him only it belongs to keep you frontr 
failings and to present you faultless before the 
presence of his glory mth exceeding joy. I 
proceed now to the 

nid Observation from the text, That the 
^^er Which corruption acquires to pervert thd 
Gftiginal principles of men, is frequently owing 
to a chan'ge of their circumstances and condi* 
tioh in the world. How different was Hazael 
the messenger of Benhadad, from Hazael th^ 
ftitt^; he who stiurted at the mention of crudltjs 
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from him who waded in blood ! Of this sad 
and surprising revolution, the Prophet em- 
phatically assigns the cause in these few words; 
The Loi^d hath shewed me that thdu shall be king 
ever Syria. That crbwn, that fatal crowti which 
is to be set upon thy head, shall shed a ma- 
lignant influence over thy nature ; and shall 
prodiicjs that change in thy cliaracter, which 
now thou canst not believe.— —Whose expe-r 
rience of the world is so narrow, as not to 
furnish him with instances similar to this, in 
much humbler conditions of life ? So great is 
th6 influence of a new situation of external 
fortune ; such a difl*ereiit turn it gives to our 
tempei^ and affections, to our views and de- 
sires, that no man can foretel what his character 
would prove, should Providence either raise 
or depress his circumstances in a remarkable 
degree, or throw him into some sphere of ac^ 
tion widely different from that to which he has 
been accustonjed in former life. 

llie seeds of various qualities, good and ba^ 
lie in all our hearts. But until proper occa- 
sions ripen and bring them forward, they lie 
there inactive and dead. They are covered 
up and concealed within the recesses of our 
nature ; or, if they spring up at ail, it is un- 
der such an appearance as U frequently mis^i 
taken, even by ouisdves. Pride, for instance^ ' 
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in certain situations, has no opportunity of 
displaying itself^ but as magnanimity, or sense 
of honour. Avarice appears as necessary and 
laudable econoipy. What in one station of 
life would discover itself to be cowardice and 
baseness of mind, passes in another for prudent 
circumspection. What in the fulness o{ power 
would prove to be cruelty and oppression, is 
reputed, in a subordinate rank, no more than 
the exercise of proper discipline. For a while 
the man is known neither by the world nor by 
himself, to be what he truly is. But bring 
liim into a new situation of life, which accords 
with his predominant disposition; which strikes 
on certain latent .qualities of his soulj, and a* 
wakens them into action ; and as the leaves 
of a flower gradually unfold to the sun, so shall 
all his true character open fully to view. 

This may, in one iig^, be accounted not so 
much an alteration of character produced by a 
diange of circumstamces, as adisj;^oyery brought 
forth of the real character, which formerly lay 
concealed. Yet, at Xhe same :tim.e, it js true^ 
that the man himself undergojes a, change, 
for opportunity being given for certain dis- 
positions, which had been dormant, to ex?rt 
themselves without restraint, they, of course, 
gather strength. By means of the ascendancy 
wbidjL they gain, other parts of the temper a^Q 
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borne down ; and thus m alteration is nqad^ 
in the whole structure and system of the spuL 
He is a truly wise and good man, who, through 
divine assistance, remains superior to this in- 
fluence of fortune on his character, who, hav- 
ing once imbibed worthy sentimental, and epr 
tablished proper principles of action, continu9p 
constant to these, whatever his circumstanc€8 
be ; maintains, throughout all the changes qf 
his life, one uniform and supported tenor qf 
conduct ; and what he abhorred a9 evil an^ 
wicked in the beginning of his days, cqtntiqnes 
to abhor to the end. But how rtirp 19 it tp 
meet with this honourable consistency an^oqg 
men, while they are passing through th^ ^i^ 
ferent stations and periods of life ! When they 
are setting out in the world, before their mindfi 
have been greatly misled or debased, they 
glow with generous emotions, and Ipok with 
contempt on what is sordid and guilty. But 
advancing farther in life, and inured by de- 
grees to the crooked ways of men ; p,reasing 
through the crowd, and the bustlp pf tb^ 
world; obliged to contend with this man'fi 
craft, and that man's scorn ; accustomed, some- 
times to conceal their sentiments, and often 
to stifle their feelings, they become a^ laa^r 
hardened in heart, and familiar with cprrup- 
tion. Who would not dtop a teajr over tbif 
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std, bttt frequent fall of human probity and 
honour ? Who is not humbled, when he be^ 
holds the fefined sentiments and high prin^^ 
eiples on which we are so ready to vahie 
tmrselveS) brought to such a shameful issue ; 
and man, with all his boasted attainments of 
ireason, discovered so often to be the creature 
of his external i<Mrtune, moulded and ibrmed 
by the inc^d^its of his life ? 

The instance of Haaael^s degeneracy leads 
U8 to reflect, m particular, on the dangers 
"which arise from stations of power and great- 
ness^ ; espoGialiy when the elevation of men 
to these ha» been rapid and sudden. Few 
have the strength of mind which is requisite 
£m bearing such a change with temperance 
and 8elf-com«flka»d. The respect which is paid 
to the ^eat, and the seope which their eondi^ 
tfon ai£[>rds fov the indulgence of pleasure, 
^ae periloua circumstances to virtue. When 
men live among their equals, and are accus- 
tomed to encounter the hardships of life, they 
are of course reminded of their mutual depen^ 
dence on each other, and of the dependence 
of all upon God. But when they are highly 
exalted above their fellows, they meet with 
lew ol]^ects to awaken serious reflection, but 
with many to feed siBd inflame their passions^ 
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They are apt to separate their interest fix>m 
that of all around them ; to wrap themselves 
up in their vain grandeur ; and, in the lap of 
indolence and selfish pleasure, to acquire a 
cold indifference to the concerns evep of those 
whom they call their friends. The fancied 
independence into which they are lifted uptf 
is adverse to sentiments of piety, as well as of 
humanity, ip their heart. Taking the timbrel 
and thp harp^ and rejoicing at the sound of the 
organ, they say unto God, Depart from us^ for 
rue desire not the knowledge qf thy ways. What 
is the Almighty^ that we should serve him f or 
phat profit shall we have^ if we pray unto him f 
But we are not to imagine that elevated 
stations in the world furnish the only formi* 
dable trials to which Qur virtue is exposed. 
It will be found, that we are liable to no fewer 
nor less dangerous temptations, from the op- 
posite extreme of poverty and depression. 
When men who have known better days ^re 
thrown down into abject situations of fortune^ 
their spirits are broken and their temper soutr 
ed. Envy rankles in their breast at such as 
;are more successful. The providence of Heaven 
is accused in secret murmurs ; and the sense 
of misery is ready to push them into atrocious 
/crimes, in order to better their state. Among 

the inferior classes of mankind, crafl and dia-^ 

s 
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honesty are too often found to prevail. Low 
and penurious circumstances depress the hu- 
man powers. They deprive men of the pro- 
per means of knowledge and improvement : 
and where ignorance is gross, it is always in 
hazard of engendering profligacy. 

Hence it has been, generally, the opinion 
of wise men in all ages, that there is a certain 
middle condition of life, equally remote from 
either of those extremes of fortune, which^ 
though it want not also its own dangers, yet 
is, on the whole, the state most favourable 
both to virtue and to happiness. For ther^ 
luxury and pride on the one hand, have not 
opportunity to enervate or intoxicate the 
mind, nor want and dependence on the other; 
to sink and debase it ; there, all the native 
Sections of the soul have the freest and fair- 
est exercise, the equality of men is felt, friend- 
ships are formed, and improvements of every 
sort are pursued with much success ; there, 
men are prompted to industry without being 
overcome by toil, and their powers called forth 
into exertion, without being either supersede 
ed by too much abundance, or baffled by in* 
superable difficulties ; there, a mixture of 
comforts and of wants, at once awakens their 
gratitude to God, and reminds them of their 
dependence op bis aid; and, therefore, ii) 
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this state, men ae^m to enjo^ Uife to moat ftdi- 
vantage, and to be least exposed to the snares 
of vice. Such a condition is recorded in the 
\)o6k of Provef hSf to have been the wish vid 
(Jioiceofone who waa eminent for wiadom* 
Remove far fnnn me vawti/ ^nd lies. Gwe me nei^ 
iher poverty nor riches. Feed me with food con^ 
Venient for me. Lest J be fuU^ and den^ ihee, 
find say^ Who is the Lord f or lest I be poor^ 
find stecdy and t^ke the name qfmtf God in vain.* 
From the whole view which we have now 
taken of the subject, we may, in the Jirst 
place, learn the reasons for which a variety of 
conditions «nd ranks were established hy Pro^ 
vidence among mankind* This life is obvi- 
ously intended to be a state of probation and 
trial No trial of charajcters is req^iisite with 
respect to God, who sees what is in every 
heart, and perfectly knows what part each 
¥nan would act, in all the possible situations 
of fortune. But on account of men themselves, 
and of the world around them, it was neces*^ 
Ikary that trials should take place, and a dis^ 
crimination of characters be made ; in order 
that true virtue might be separated from &lse 
appearances of it, and the justice of Heaven 

be displayed in its final fetributions ; in order 

^ Prqv. xzz. a, 9. 
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th^t the filings qf men might be so 4ip€overi- 
ed to themselves, 99 tp afford them proper 
instruction^- and promote their amendment! 
and in order that their characters might be 
shewn to the world in every point of view, 
which could furnish either examples fox imi- 
tation, or admonitions of danger. The ao* 
complishment of these important purposes re- 
quired, that human life should not always pro- 
ceed in one tenor ; but that it should both b« 
checquered with many revolutions, and diver* 
sified by a variety of employments and Tanks ; 
in passing through which, the touch&itQne might 
be applied to the characters of meoi and their 
hidden virtues or vices explored* Hazael 
might have appeared in history with a degree 
of reputation to which he was not entitled, bad 
he continued to act in a subordinate statioo. 
At bottom he was false and unsound- When 
raised higher in life, the corruption of hi^ 
heart discovered itself; and he is qow held 
forth with deserved infamy, as a warding tQ 
succeeding ages. 

In the second place, We leavn» from, ^hi^ 
has been said, the importance of atteijiding^ 
with the utmost care, to. the choice wjbich we 
make of our employment and conditioo: in 11^ 
It hasL been. shewn, that our extemal si£u9tia» 
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freruently operates powerfully on our moral 
d'a acter ; and by consequence that it is 
strictly connected, not only with our tempo* 
ral welfare, but with our everlasting happi- 
ness or misery. He who might have passed 
unblamed, and upriglit, through certain walks 
of life, by unhappily choosing a road where 
he meets with temptations too strong for his 
virtue, precipitates himself into shame here, 
and into endless ruin hereafter. Yet how 
often is the determination of this most impor- 
tant article left to the chance of accidental 
connections, or submitted to the option of 
youthful fancy and humour? When it is 
made the subject of serious deliberation, how 
seldom have tbey, on whom the decision of 
it depends, any further view than so to dis- 
pose of one who is coming out into life, as 
that he may the soonest become rich, or, as 
it is expressed, make his way to most advsn- 
tage in the world ? Are there no other ob- 
jects than this to be attended to, An fixing th^ 
plan of life ? Are there no more sacred and 
important interests which deserve to be con- 
sulted ? You would not willingly place one 
whose welfare you studied, in a situation for 
which you were convinced that his abilities 
were unequal. These, therefore, you examine 
care 4 and on them you rest th^ ground 
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of your decision. Be persuaded, that not abi- 
lities merely, but the turn of the temper, and 
the heart, require to be examined with equal 
attention^ in forming the plan of future esta- 
blishment. Every one has some peculiar 
Weakness, some predominant passion, which 
exposes him to temptations of one kind more 
than of toothen Early this, may be discerned 
to shoot ; and from its first rising its future 
growth may be inferred. Anticipate its pro- 
gress. Consider how it is likely to be afiect- 
ed by succeeding occurrences in life. If you 
bring one whom you are rearing up into a si- 
tuation where all thesurroundingcircumstances 
shall cherish and mature this fatal principle in 
his nature, you become, in a great measure, an- 
swerable for the consequences that follow. 
In vain you trust to tiis abilities and powers. 
Vice and corruption, when they have tainted 
the heart, are sufficient to overset the greatest 
abilities. Nay, too frequently, they turn them 
against the possessor ; and render them the 
instruments of his more speedy ruin. 

In the third place. We learn, from the his- 
tory which has been illustrated, never to judge 
of true happiness, merely from the degree of 
men's advancement in the world. Always 
betrayed by appearaaces, the multitude are 
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caught by nothing so much as by the show 
and pomp of life. They think every one ble^ 
who is raised far above others in rank. Fron< 
their earliest years they are taught to fix th6if 
views upon worldly elevation, as the nlttiiAtaUi 
object of their aims; and of all the sources of 
error in conduct, this is the most general.— u 
Hazael, on the throne of Syria, would, doub^ 
less, be more envied, and esteemed by thd 
multitude a far happier man, than when, yet 
a subject, he was employed by Benhadad to 
carry his message to Elisha.^ Yet, O Hazael ! 
kow much better had it been for thee.nevet 
to have known the name or honour of a kin^ 
than to have purchased it at the expence of so 
much guilt ; forfeiting thy first and best cha*^ 
racter ; rushing into crimes which were once 
thine abhorrence ; and becoming a traitor to 
ihe native sentiments and dictates of thy heart! 
How fatal to thy repose proved that coveted 
purple, which was drenched by thee in so 
much innocent blood ! How much more 
cheerful were thy dayjs, and how much eaiitaer 
thy nights, in the former periods of thy life, 
than when, placed oft a throne, thy ears Were 
invaded by day with the cries of the miserable 
whom thdu hadst fuined ; and thy lilttttiiben 
broken by night With the shocking renieni- 
btance of thy cruelties dttd crlrtie»J— M^i^^Ne^itt 
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let U8 judge by the out&ide of things i nor con^ 
dude a man to be bappy^ solely because he is 
encompassed with wealth or grandeur. Much 
misery often lurks where it is little suspected 
by the world. The material miquiries respect^ 
iHg felicity are» not what a man's externdt 
eendition is^ but With what disposition of 
mind he bears it ; whether he be corrupted 
or improved by it ; whether he conducts him* 
self so aa to be acceptable to Grod, and ap* 
proved of by good men. For these are the 
circumstances which make the real and im- 
portant distinctions among the conditions of 
men. The effects of th^se are to last for eVer^ 
when all worldly distinctiona i^ll be £oU 
g0ttei>r 

In the fourlh place^ From all that has been 
said» we should learn never to be immoderate* 
ly anxious about our external situation^ but 
to submit our lot with cheerfulness to the dis« 
posal of Heaven. To make the best and most 
prudent arrangements which we can, respect* 
ing our condition in life^ is matter of high 
duty. But let us remember^ that all the plans 
which we form are precarious and uncertain. 
After the utmost precautions taken by human 
wisdom, no man can foresee the hidden dan- 
gers which may await him in that path of life 
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on which he has pitched. Providence chooser 
for us much more wisely than we can choosef 
for ourselves; and, from circumstances that 
appeared at first most unpromising and ad- 
verse, often brings forth in the issue bodt 
temporal and spiritual felicity. Who knorveth 
what is good for man in thi^ lifCj all the days of 
his vain lifcy which he spendeth as a shadow? 
When we consider the darkness of our pre^* 
sent state, the imbecility of human nature^ 
and the doubtful and ambiguous value of all 
that we call prosperity, the exhortation of the 
Psalmist comes home with great force on every 
reflecting mind, Commit thy way unto the Lord.* 
Form thy measures with prudence; but di-^ 
vest thyself of anxiety about the issue. In-" 
Btead of seeking to order thine own lot, ac« 
quiesce in the appointment of Heaven^ and 
follow, without hesitation, the call of Provi« 
dence, and of duty. In whatever situation 
of life God shall place thee, look up devout- 
ly to Him for grace and assistance ; and study 
to act the part assigned thee with a faithful 
and upright heart Thus shalt thou have 
peace within thyself, while thy course is go- 
ing on ; and when it draws towards a close^ 
with satisfaction thou shalt review thy con- 
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duct For, after all the toils and labours of 
lifey and all the vain struggles which we main-* 
tain for pre-eminence and distinction, we shall 
find at the conclusion of the whole scene, that 
to fear Godj and keep his cammandmentSf is the 
whole duty of man. 
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SERMON XIII. 



ON THE mmsrirs to be derived vrom the house 

OF MOURNING. 



« 

Ecclesiastes, vii. 2^ 3y 4. 

// is better to go to the home of tnowning^ than 
to go to the home of feasting ; for thai is the 
end of all men^ and the living will lay it to 
his^ heart. Sorrow is better than laughter; 
for by the sadness of the countenance the heart 
is made better. The heart of the wise is in 
the house of mourning ; but the heart offooU 
is in the home of mirth. 

Many of the maxims contained m this book 
of £ccle»astes will appear strange sayings to 
the men of the world* But when they reflect 
on the character of him who delivers them» 
they cannot but admit that his tenets deserve 
a serious and attentive examination. For, 
they are not the doctrines of a pedant, who. 
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from an obscure retirement, declaims against 
pleasureisi which he never knew. They are 
Hot the invectives of a disappointed man^ who 
takes revenge upon the world, by satirising 
those enjoyments which he sought in vain to 
obtain. ^They are the conclusion^ of a great 
and prosperous prince, who had once givea 
full scope to his desires ; who was thoroughly 
acquainted with life in its most flattering 
scenes ; and who now, reviewing all that he 
had enjoyed, delivers to us the result of long 
experience, and tried wisdom. None of his 
principles seem, at first view, more dubious 
and exceptionable than those which the text 
presents. To assert, that sorrow is prefer-- 
able to mirth, and the house of mourning to the 
house of feasting; to advise men to choose 
mortification and sadness, when it is in their 
power to indulge in joy, may appear harsh and 
unreasonable doctrines. They may, perhaps, 
be accounted enemies to the innocent enjoy- 
ment of life who give countenance to so se- 
vere a system, and thereby increase the gloom 
which already sits sufiiciently heavy on the 
condition of man. But let this censure be 
suspended^ until we examine with care into 
the spirit and meaning of the sentiments here 
dielivered. 

It is evident that the wise mtu^ does not pre* 

v2 
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fer sorrow, upon its own account, to mirth ; 
or represent sadness as a state more eligible 
than joy. He considers it in the light of dis- 
cipline only. He views it with reference to 
an end. He compares it with certain im- 
provements, which he supposes it to produce; 
when the heart is made better by the sadness of 
the countenance^ and the living to lay to heart 
what is the end of all men. Now, if great and 
lasting benefits are found to result from occa« 
sional sadness, these, sure, may be capable of 
giving it the preference to some fleeting sen- 
sations of joy. The means which he recom« 
mends, in order to our obtaining those bene- 
fits, are to be explained according to the prin<» 
ciples of sound reason ; and to be understood 
with those limitations, which the eastern styl^ 
in delivering moral precepts, frequently re- 
quires. He bids us go to the house of mottm* 
ingi but he does not command us to dwell 
there. When he prefers sorrow to lau^ter, 
he is not to be understood as prohibiting all 
mirth ; as requiring us to wear a perpetual 
cloud on our brow, and to sequester ourselves 
from every cheerful entertainment of social 
life. Such an interpretation would be incon* 
sistent with many other exhortations in his 
own writings, which recommend temperate 
and innocent joy. It would not suit widi the 
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proper discharge of the duties which belong 
to us as members of society } and would be 
most opposite to the goodness and benignity 
4>{ our Creator. The true scope of his doc- 
trine in this passage is, that there is a certain 
temper and state of heart, which is of far 
greater consequence to real happiness, than 
the habitual indulgence of giddy and thought- 
less mirth ; that for the attainment and culti- 
vation of this temper, frequent returns of 
grave reflection are necessary ; that, upon this 
account, it is profitable to give admission to 
those views of human distress which tend to 
awaken such reflection in the mind ; and that 
thus, from the vicissitudes of sorrow, which 
we either experience in our own lot, or sym- 
pathise with in the lot of others, much wis* 
dom and improvement may be derived. These 
.are the sentiments which I purpose at present 
to justify and recommend, as most suitable to 
the character of men and of Christians ; and 
not in the least inconsistent with pleasure, 
rightly understood 

Among the variety of dispositions which are 
to be found in the world, some, indeed, require 
less of this discipline than others. There 
are persons, whose tender and delicate sensi- 
bility, either derived from nature or brought 
on by repeated afflictions, renders them too 
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deeply susceptible of every mournful impres- 
sion ; whose spirits stand more in need of 
being supported and cheered^ than of being 
saddened by the dark views of human life. 
In such cases we are commanded to lift up the 
hands which hafig damt^ and to confirm the feeble 
knees. * But this is far from being the com-* 
mon disposition of men. Their minds are^ in 
general, inclined to levity, much more than 
to thoughtful melancholy; and their hearts 
more apt to be contracted and hardened, than 
to relent with too much facility. I shall there- 
fore endeavour to shew them, what bad in- 
clinations their compliance with Solomon's 
advice would correct ; what good dispositions, 
with respect to God, their neighbours, and 
themselves, it would imprdte ; and how, up- 
on the whole, his doctrine is verified, that 
by the stidness of the countenance the heart is 
made better.^ 

I begin by obsetving, that the temper re- 
commended in the text suits the present con- 
stitution of things in this world. Had man been 
destined for a course of undisturbed enjoy- 
ment, perpetual gaiety would then have cor- 
responded to his state ; and pensive thought 

• 

* Isftiab, XXXV. S. Heb. xiL Iff. 
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liave beai an untiattirai intrusion. But itt a 
state where all is checquered and mixed^ 
whete there is no prosperity without a r^ 
veAe^ atad no joy without its attending griefii, 
where, from the house of feasting all must, at 
one time or other, pass into the house of 
mourning, it would be equally unnatural if 
no admission were given to grave reflection. 
The mind of man must be attempered to his 
condition. Providence^ whose wisdom is con- 
spicuous in all its works, has adjusted with ex- 
act proportion the inward powers to the out^ 
fvard Mate of every rational being. It has 
fQr this purpose implanted the serious and 
sympathetic feelings in our nature, that 
l^hey mjight correspond with the vicissitudes 
of sorrow in our lot He who endeavours to 
repel their influence, or to iptifle them in un« 
^^easonable jmlrth, ac^ a violent and Unnatural 
part. He strives la^ith vai^ effort against jthe 
current of things^ /contradicts the intentions 
pf hi$ Maker^ and counteracts the original im^ 
pulse of his own heart 

It is proper also to ob^iervoy that as the ^ad^ 
nfiss qf the coutAerumce has^ in our present si« 
tuation, a proper and natural place ; so it in 
requisite to the true enjoyment of pleasure^ 
Worldly and sensual men often remark, no|; 
]tiU it be too l^te^ that, by the studied efibrts 
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of constant repetition, all their pleasures faiL 
They draw them off so close to^e dregs, that 
they become insipid and nauseous. Hence 
.even in laughter their heart is sorrowfuly and the 
end of their mirth is heaviness. * It is only the 
interposal of serious ^nd thoughtful hours, 
that can give any lively sensations tp the re^ 
turns of joy. I speak not of those thought-^ 
ful hours, too well known to sinners, which 
proceed from guilty remorse ; and which, in- 
stead of preparing for future pleasure, damp 
«nd sicken the moment of enjoyment ; but 
of those which take rise from the mind re- 
treating into itseli*, and opening to the sent!* 
ments of religion and hupianity. Such hours 
of virtuous sadness brighten the gleams of 
succeeding joy. They give, to the temperate 
enjoyments of the pious and humane, a le&n^ 
ed and delicate relish, to which the hardened 
and insensible are entire strangers. For- it 
will be found, that in proportion as the ten- 
der affections of the soul are kept awake, how 
much soever they may sometimes distress the 
heart, they preserve it open likewise to the 
most agreeable sensations. He who never 
knew the sorrows of friendship, never also 
knew its joys. He whose heart cannot relent 

• Prov. xiv. IS. 
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in the house of mourning, will, in the most 
social hour of the house of feasting, partake 
of no more than the lowest part of animal 
pleasure.^'w'^-^Having premised these observa- 
tionsy I proceed to point out the direct effects 
of a proper attention to the distresses of life 
upon our moral and religious character* 

In the ^nt place, The house of mourning 
is calculated to give a proper check to our 
natural thoughtlessness and levity. The in- 
dolence of mankind, and their love of plea* 
sure, spread through all characters and ranks 
some degree of aversion to what is grave and 
serious. They grasp at any object, either of 
business or amusemmit, which makes the pre* 
sent moment pass smoothly away; whicli carries 
their thoughts abroad, and saves them from the 
trouble of reflecting on themselves. With 
too many this passes into a habit of constant 
dissipation. If their fortune and rank allow 
them to indulge their inclinations, they de- 
vote themselves to the pursuit of amusement 
through all its different forms. The skilful 
arrangement of its successive scenes, and the 
preparatory study for shining in each, are the 
only exertions on which their understanding 
is employed. Such a mode of life may keep 
alive, for a while, a frivolous vivacity* It 
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may 'mprove men in some of those exterior 
accomplishments^ which sparkle in the eyes of 
the giddy and the vain ; but it must sink 
them in the esteem of all the wise. It ren- 
ders them strangers to themselves ; and usdess, 
if not pernicious, to the world. They lose 
every manly principle. Their minds become 
relaxed and effeminate. All that is great or 
respectable in the human character^ is buried 
under a mass of trifles and follies. 

If some measures ought to be taken for res^ 
cuing the mind from this disgraceful levity ; 
if some principles must be acquired, which 
may give more dignity and steadiness to coi»- 
duct ; where, I pray you, are these to be look- 
ed for ? Not, surely, in the bouse of feasting, 
where every object flatters the senses^ and 
strengthens the seductions to which we are 
already prone ; where the spirit of dissipattpn 
circulates from heart to heart ; and the cliUdreii 
of folly mutually admire and are admired^ It 
is in the sober and serious house of mourning 
that the tide of vanity is made to turn^ and a 
new direction given to the current of thought 
When some affecting incident presents a strong 
discovery of the deceitfulness of all worldly 
joy, and rouses our sensibility to human woe ( 
when we behold those with whom we had lately 
mingled in the house of feasting sunk by /K>me 
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of the sudden yicissitildes of life into the vale 
of misery ; or when, in sad silence^ we stand 
by the friend whom #e had loved as our own 
soul, stretched on the bed of death ; then it 
the season when the world b^ins to ajipear in 
a new light ; when the heart opens to virtue 
ous sentiments, and is led into that train of 
reflection which ought to direct life* He who 
before knew not what it was to commune with 
his heart oh any serious subject^ now puts the 
questibn to himself For what pur]i>o8e he was 
sent forth into this mortal, transitory state; what 
his fate is likely to be when it ecmcludes ; and 
what judgment he ought to fbi*m of those plea^- 
sures which amuse for a little, but which, he 
now sees, cannot save the heart from angiiish 
in the evil day ? Toudied by the hand of 
thoughtfut imelanchdly, that airy edifice of 
bliss, whidh fancy hiid raised up for hfm, vai- 
nishes away. He behcflds, in the place of it, 
the lonely and barren desert^ in which, aur- 
rounded widi many a disagreeable object, he 
is left musing upon hinaselfl The time which 
he has mis-spent, and the far Ities which he 
has misemployed, his foolish evity, and his 
criminal pursuits, all rise in painful prospect 
before him. That unknown state of existence 
into which, race after race^ the children of 
men pass, strikes his mind with solcnnn aweir 
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■ ■ Is there no course by which he can re- 
trieve his past errors ? Is there do superior 
power to which he can look up for aid ? Is 
there no plan of conduct, which, if it exempt 
him not from sorrow, can at least procure him 
consolation amidst the distressful exigencies 
of life? Such meditations as these, sug- 
gested by the house of mourning, frequently 
produce a change on the whole character. 
They revive those sparks of goodness which 
were nigh being quite extinguished in the dis- 
sipated mind ; and give rise to principles and 
conduct more rational in themselves, and more 
suitable to the human state. 

In the second place, Impressions of this na- 
ture not only produce moral seriousness, but 
awaken sentiments of piety, and bring men 
into the sanctuary of Religion. One might, 
indeed, imagine that the blessings of a pros- 
perous condition would prove the most natu- 
ral incitements to devotion; and that when 
men were happy in themselves, and saw nothing 
but happiness around them, they could not 
fail gratefully to acknowledge that God who 
giveth them aU things richly to enjoy. Yet sucli 
is their corruption, that they are never more 
ready to forget their benefactor, than when 
loaded with his benefits. The giver is con- 
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cealed from their careless and inattentive view, 
by the cloud of his own gifts- When their 
life continues to flow in one smooth current, 
unruffled by any griefs ; when they neither re- 
ceive in their own circumstances, nor allow 
themselves to receive from the circumstances 
of others, any admonitions of human instabi- 
lity ; they not only become regardless of Pro- 
vidence, but are in hazard of contemning it. 
Glorying in their strength, and lifted up by the 
pride of life, into supposed independence, that 
impious sentiment, if not uttered by the mouth, 
yet too often lurks in the hearts of many, du- 
ring their flourishing periods : What is the AU 
mighty that roe should serve him ; and what pro* 
fit should n>e have^ if we pray unto him f 

If such be the tendency of the house of 
feasting, how necessary is it, that, by some 
change in their situation, men should be ob- 
liged to enter into the house of mourning, in 
order to recover a proper sense of their de- 
pendent state ? It is there, when forsaken by 
the gaieties of the world, and left alone with 
God, that we are made to perceive how awfiil 
his government is ; how easily human great- 
ness bends before him ; and how quickly all 
our designs and measures, at his interposal, 
vanish into nothing. There, when the coun- 
tenance is sad, and the afiecti^ns are sofi;ened 
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by grief; when we sit Bput, involved in seri-^ 
0U8 thought, looking down as from some emi^ 
nence on those dark clouds that hang over the 
life of man, the arrc^ance of prosperity is 
humbled, and the heart melts under the im- 
pressions of religion. Formerly we were taught, 
but now we see, we feel, how much we stand 
in need o£ an Almighty Prelector, amidst the 
changes of this vidn world. Our soul cleaves 
to Him who despises noU nor abhors the c^c^ 
Hon of the qfflicted. Prayer flows forth of its 
own accord from the relenting heart, that he 
may be our God, and the Grod of our friends 
in distress ; that he may never forsdce us while 
we are sojouming* in this land of pilgrifnage ; 
may strengthen us under its calamities] and * 
bring us hereafter to iiiose habitations of rest, 
where we, and they whom we love, may be 
delivered from the trials which all ace now 
doomed to endure. The discoveries of his 
mercy, which he has made in the Gospel of 
Christ, are viewed with joy, as so many rays of 
light sent down from above to dispel, in some 
degree, the surrounding gloom. A Mediator 
and Intercessor with the Sovereign of the uni- 
verse, appear comfortable names ; and the re- 
surrection of the just becomes the powerful 
cordial of grief. In such momenta as duse, 
.which we may justly call happy momenta, die 
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soul pardcipateB of iU the pletsmes of devo- 
tioDu It feels the power .4if religion to support 
aad relieve. It is softedoed, without being 
broken. It is &II9 and k pours itself fordi ; 
pours itsdf fbrth^ if we may be allowed to use 
th^ expsession, i»to> the bosom of its merciful 
Gceator. • 



In the third place^ Sqoh senoiis sentiments 
produce the happiest ieffcdt upon our disposi- 
tion towards our (fellow-^creatures, as well as 
tQwards God. It is « oonimon and just ob^ 
aervation, that thej w4io liave lived always in 
affiuence and ease, stmbgoT^ to the miseries of 
tifoy are liable to contract hardness of heart 
with respect t^ idl tAie concerns of others. 
Wrapped up in themselv-es, and their own 
pleasures, Chey behold wkh indifference the 
most aiTMting scenes- of distress. Habituated 
fo Indulge all their desires without controul^ 
^My become impatient of the least provoca- 
tion or offence j and are ready to trample on 
their kiferiorsy as W they were creatures of a 
different i^eies from themselves. Is thb an 
amiable temper, or such as becomes a man ? 
When appearing in others, do we not view it 
wkh much displeasure ? When imputed to 
ourselves, can we avoid accounting it a severe 
lepvoiu^h? 
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By the experience of distress this arrc^nt 
insensibility of temper is most effectually oor« 
rected ; as the remembr^ice of our own 
sufferings naturally .prompts us to feel for 
others when they suffer. But if Providence 
has been so kind as not to subject us to much 
of this discipline in our own lot, let us draw 
improvement from the harder lot of others; 
Let us sometimes step aside irom the smooth 
and flowery paths in which we are permitted 
to walk, in order to view the toilsome march 
of our fellows through the thorny desert By 
voluntarily going into the house of mourning ; 
by yielding to the sentiments which it excite^ 
and mingling our tears with those of the alBBiict* 
ed, we shall acquire that humane sensibility 
which is one of the highest ornaments of the 
nature of man« Perceiving how much the 
common distresses of life place us all on a 
level, and render the high and the low» the 
rich and the poor, companions in misfortune 
and mortality^ we shall leam to set no man at 
nought, and least of any our afflicted brother. 
Prejudices will be extinguished, and benevo- 
lence opened and enlarged, when, looking a» 
round on the multitude of men, we consider 
them as a band of fellow travellers in the valley 
of woe, where it ought to be the office of every 
one to alleviate, as much as possible^ the coooh* 
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men burden.— *—^ While the vain and the li-* 
centious are revelling in the midst orf extrava- 
gance and riot, how little do they think of 
those scenes of sore distress which are going 
on at that moment throughout the world ; mul*^ 
titudes struggling for a poor subsistence to 
support the wife and the children whom thej 
love, and who look up to them with eager 
eyes for that bread which they can hardly 
procure ; multitudes groaning undet sickness 
in desolate cottages, untended and unmoum-- 
ed ; many, apparently in a better situation of 
life, pining away in secret with concealed 
griefs; famines weeping over the beloved 
friends whom they have lost, or, in all the bit^* 
temess of anguish, bidding those who are just 
expiring^ the last ftdieu. 

May we not appeal to the heart of every 
good man, nay, almost to the heart of every 
man who has not divested himself of his ns^ 
tural feelings, whether the admission of such 
views of human life might not, sometimes at 
least, furnish a niore! worthy employment to 
the mind, than that mirth offools^ which Solo-^ 
mon compares to the crackling of thorns under 
a pot ;* the transieiGtt burst of unmeaning joy ) 
the empty explosion of giddiness and levity ? 

* Eccles. vii, 6* 
VOL, Ifc X 
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Those sallies of joUity in the house of feast* 
ing are often forced from a troubled mind; 
like flashes from the black cloud, which, after 
a momentary efiulgence, are succeeded by 
thicker darkness. Whereas compassionate 
affections, even at the time when they draw 
tears from our eyes for human misery, con- 
vey satisfaction to the heart The gracious 
appointment of heaven has ordained that 
sympathetic pains should always be accom« 
panied with a certain degree of pleasure ; on 
purpose that we might be more interested in 
the case of the distressed, and that, by tkis 
mysterious bond, man might be^ linked closer, 
to man. The inward satisfaction which be* 
longs to the compassionate affections is, at 
the same time, heightened by the approba- 
tion which they receive from our reason ; 
and by the consciousness which they afford 
us of feeling what men and Christians ought 
to feeL 

In the fourth place. The disposition recom^ 
mended in the text, not only improves us in 
piety and humanity, but likewise assists us in 
self-government, and the due moderation of 
our desires. The house of mourning is the 
school of temperance and sobriety. Every 
wise man will find it for his interest to en« 
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ter into it sometimes of his own accord, lest 
otherwise he be compelled to take up his 
dwelling there* Seasonable interruptions of 
our pleasures are necessary to their prolonga* 
tion* For, continued scenes y)f luxury and 
indulgence hasten to a melancholy issue.-*-*. 
The house of feasting too often becomes an 
avenue to the house of mourning. Short, to 
the licentious, is the interval between them ; 
and speedy the transition from the one to the 
other. 

But supposing that, by prudent manage^ 
tnent, the men of pleasure could avoid the per- 
nicious effects which intemperance and disso- 
luteness are likely to produce on their health 
or their fortune, can they also prevent those 
disorders which such habits will introduce into 
their minds ? Can they escape that wrath of 
the Almighty^ which will infallibly pursue 
them for their sins, both here and hereafter ? 
For whence, so mudi as from the unchecked 
pursuit of pleasure, do all those crimes arise 
which stain the characters of men with the 
deepest guilt, and expose them to the severest 
judgments of Heaven ? Whence, then, is the 
corrective of those mischiefs to be sought, but 
from such discipline as shall moderate that in- 
temperate admiration of the world which gave 

rise to the evil ? By repairing sometimes to 

X 2 
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the house of mournings you would chasten the 
looseness of fafncy, abate the eagerness of pas* 
sion, and afford scope to reason for exerting 
her restraining powers; You would behold 
this world stripped of its false colours; and re- 
duced to its proper leveL Many an important 
instruction you would receive from the humi- 
liation of the proud^ the mortification of the 
vain, and the sufferings of the volupttious^ 
which you would see exemplified before yott, 
in the chambers of sorrow, of sickness, and of 
death. You would then be taught to rejoice as 
though you rejoiced not^ and to weep as though 
you rve6ped not / that is, neither in joy, nor in 
grief, to run to excess ; but to use this world s§ 
o^ not to abuse it ; contemplating the fashion 
thereof tu passing away. 

Moreover, you would there learn the import- 
ant lesson of suiting your mind, before-hand^ 
to what you had reason to expect from the 
world ; a lesson too seldom studied by man- 
kind, and to the neglect of which^ miich of 
their misery^ arid much of their guilt, is to be 
charged. By turning away their eyes from the 
dark side of life^ by looking at the world only 
in one light, and that a flattering oiiei they 
form their measures on a false plan, and are 
necessarily deceived and betrayed. Hence^ 
the vexation of succeeding disappointment an4 
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blasted hope. Henee^ their criminai impa- 
tience of life, and their bitter accusations of 
God and man ; when, in truth, they have rea- 
son to accuse only their own foQy, ^Thou 

who wouldst act like a wise man, and build thy 
house on the rock, and not on the sand, con* 
template human life not only in the sunshine, 
but in the shade. Frequent the house of mourn- 
ing, as well as the house of mirth. Study the 
nature of that state in which thou art placed ; 
and balance its joys with its sorrows. Thou 
seest that the cup which is held forth, to the 
whole human race, is mixed. Of its bitter 
ingredients, expect that thou art to drink thy 
portion. Thou seest the storm hovering every 
where in the clouds around thee. Be not sur- 
prised if on thy head it shall hrej»k. Low^, 
therefore, thy sails. Dismiss thy florid hopes ; 
and come forth prepared either to act or to 
suffer, according ss Heaven shall decree. Thus 
shalt thou be excited to take the properest 
measures for defence, by endeavouring to se- 
cure an interest in his favour, who, in the time 
of trouble^ can hide thee in his pavilion. Thy 
mind shall adjust itself to follow the order of 
his Providence. Thou shalt be enabled, with 
equanimity and steadiness, to hold thy cours.Q 
through life. 
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In the fifth place, By accustoming ourselves 
to such serious views of life, our excessive 
fondness for life itself will be moderated^ and 
our minds gradually formed to wish and to 
long for a better world. If we know that our 
continuance here is to be short, and that we 
are intended by our Maker for a more lasting 
state, and for employments of a nature alto- 
gether different from those which now occupy 
the busy, or amuse the vain, we must surely be 
convinced that it is of the highest consequence 
to prepare ourselves for so important a change. 
This view of our duty is frequently held up to 
us in the sacred writings ; and hence religion 
becomes, though not a morose, yet a grave and 
solemn principle, calling off the attention of 
men from light pursuits to those which are of 
eternal moment What is a man profited if he 
shall gain the whole worlds and lose his own soul f 
if he shall lead a life of thoughtless mirth on 
earth, and exclude himself from eternal feli« 
city in Heaven ? Worldly affection, and sen- 
sual pleasure, depress all our higher powers* 
They form an unnatural union between the 
human soul and this earth, which was only de- 
signed for its temporary abode. They attach 
it too strongly to objects from which it must 
shortly part. They alienate its desires from 
God and heaven, and deject it with slavish and 
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unmanly fears of death. Whereas, by the dis- 
cipline of religious seriousness, it is gradually 
loosened from the fetters of sense. Assisted 
to discover the vanity of this world, it rises 
«bove it : and, in the hours of sober thought, 
cultivates connection with those divine and 
immortal objects, among which it is designed 
to dwell. 

Enough has now been said to convince any 
thinking person of the justice and reasonable^ 
ness of the maxims in the text ; and to show, 
that, on various occasions, sorrarv may be bet^ 
ter than laughter. Wouldst thou acquire the 
habit of recollection, and fix the principles of 
thy conduct ; wouldst thou be led up to thy 
Creator and Redeemer, and be formed to sen- 
timents of piety and devotion ; wouldst thou 
be acquainted with those mild and tender af- 
fections which delight the compassionate and 
humane ; wouldst thou have the power of 
sensual appetites tamed and corrected, and 
thy soul raised above the ignoble love of life, 
and fear of death? — Go, my brother, go- 
not to scenei^ of pleasure and riot, not to the 
house of feasting and mirth — ^but to the silent 
house of mourning ; and adventure to dwell 
for a while among objects that will soften thy 
heart. Contemplate the lifeless remains of 
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what once was fair and flourishing. Bring 
home to thyself the vicissitudes of life. Rei- 
cal the remembrance of the friend, the par 
rent, or the child, whom thou tenderly lor 
vedst. Look back on the days of former years ; 
and think on the companions of thy youth, 
who now sleep in the dust. Let the vanity, 
the mutability, and the sorrows of the human 
estate, rise in full prospect before thee ; and 
though thy countenance may be made sad^ ihy 
heart shall b^ made better. This sadness, 
jthough, lor the present, it dejects, yet shall, 
in the end, fortify thy spirit ; inspiring thee 
with such sentiments, and prompting such re- 
solutions, as shall enable thee to enjoy, with 
more real advantage, the rest of life. Dis* 
positions of this nature form one part of the 
character of those mourners whom our Sa-r 
viour hath pronounced blessed; and of those 
to whom it is promised, that sowing in tean^ 
they shall reap in joy. * A great difference 
there is between being serious and melan* 
choly ; and a melancholy too there is of that 
kind which deserves to be spmetimes in- 
dulged. 

Religion hath, on the whole, provided for 
^very good man abundant materials of consor 

4 * ]4atth. V. 4« Psalm cxxvi. 5. 
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lation and relief. How dark soever the pre^ 
sent face of nature may appear, it dispels the 
darkness, when it brings into view the entire 
system of things, and extends our survey to 
the whole kingdom of Grod. It represents 
what we now behold as only a part, and a small 
part, of the general order. It assures us, that 
though here, for wise ends, misery and sorrow 
are permitted to have place, these temporary 
evils shall, in the end, advance the happiness 
of all who love God, and are faithful to their 
duty. It shews them this mixed and confused 
scene vanishing by degrees away, and prepar« 
ing the introduction of that state, where the 
house of mourning shall be shut up for ever ^ 
where no tears are seen, and no groans heard ; 
where no hopes are frustrated, and no virtu* 
ous connections dissolved ; but where, under 
the light of the Divine countenance, goodness 
shall flourish in perpetual felicity. Thus, 
though religion may occasionally chasten our 
mirth with sadness of countenance, yet, un- 
der that sadneiss, it allows not the heart of 
good men to sink ; it calls upon them to r&p 
joice, became the Lord reignethj who is their 
Rockj and the most High Godf who is their 
Redeemer. Reason, likewise, joins her voice 
with that of religion, forbidding us to n^ake 
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peevish and unreasonable complaints of hu« 
man life, or injuriously to ascribe to it more 
evil than it contains. Mixed as the present 
state is, she pronounces, that generally, if 
not always, there is more happiness than mi- 
sery ; more pleasure tJian pain, in the condi-* 
tion of man. 



SERMON XIV. 



ON TH£ DIVINE GOVERNMENT OF THE PASSIONS OF 

MEN. 



Psalm IxxvL 10. 



Surely the wrath of man shall praise thee ; the 
remainder of wrath shall thou restrain. 

This Psalm appears to have been cdmposed 
on occasion of some remarkable deliverance 
obtained by the Jewish nation. It is gener- 
ally understood to have been written in the 
reign of Hezekiah, and to refer to the for- 
midable invasion ofJudea by Sennacherib; 
when the angel of the Lord, in one night, 
discomfited the whole Assyrian host, and 
smote them with sudden destruction. To 
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this interposition of the Divine arm, those 
expressions in the context may naturally be 
applied ; Inhere brake he the arrows of the bofff^ 
the shieldj the sfvord and the battle. The stout' 
hearted are spoiled; tfiey have slept their sleep ; 
and none of the men of might have found their 
liands. At thy rebuke^ God qf Jacob ! both 
the chariot and the horse are cast into a dead 
sleep. In the text we harve the wise and re- 
ligious reflection of the Psalmist upon the 
violent designs which had been carried on 
by the enemies of his country, and upon the 
issue to which ProvideQce h^d brought them. 
Surely the wrath of man shall praise thee. By 
the wrath of man^ we are to understand all 
that the impetuosity of human passions caa 
devise or execute ; the projects of ambition 
and resentment, the rage of persecution, the 
fury of war ; die disorders which violence 
produces in priyate life, and the public com* 
motions which it excites in the world. All 
these shall praise Gody not with their inten- 
tion and design, nor by their native tenden- 
cy ; but by those wise arrd good purposes, 
which his providence makes them accomplish ; 
from their poison extracting health, and con- 
verting things, which in themselves are per- 
nicious, into instruments of his glory, and of 
public benefit : So that, though Me wrath of 
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tooft worketh not the righleoumeis of Crod^ it is 
nevertheless forced and compelled to minister 
to his praise. The Psalmist adds^ the renudm 
der qfmrath shaU thou restrain ; that is, God 
will allow scope to the wrath of man as far as 
it answers his good purposes, and is sabser^ 
vient to his priuse; the test of it shall be 
curbed and bound up. When it would at^ 
tempt to go beyond its prescribed limit, he 
says to it, as to the waters of the ocean, Hii 
iherlo shalt thou comcjbut no farther ; and here 
shall thy p'oud waves be stayed. 

All this shall foe fully verified and declared 
by the last issue of things ^ when we shall be 
able more dearly to trace the Divine admini-* 
stration through its several steps, by seeing 
the consummation of the whole. In some 
cases, it may be reserved for this period to 
unfold the mysterious wisdom of Heaven* 
But in genetal, as much of the Divine conduct 
is at present manifest, as gives just ground 
for the assertion in the text In the sequel 
of this discourse I shall endeavour to illustrate 
and confirm it I shall shew in what man* 
ner the wrath of man is made to praise the 
power, the wisdom, the justice, and the good- 
ness of God 

I begin with this observation. That in of« 
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der to accomplish the great purposes carried 
on by the Governor of the Universe, it is ne* 
cessary that the Divine perfections be display* 
ed before mankind in a sensible and striking 
manner. We are not to conceive the Supreme 
Being as hereby seeking praise to himself, 
from a principle of ostentation or vain-glory. 
Independent and self-sufficient, he rests in 
the enjoyment of his own beatitude. His 
praise consists in the general order and wel- 
fare of his creation. This end cannot be at^ 
tained, unless mankind be made to feel the 
subjection under which they are placed. They 
must be taught to admire and adore theif 
Sovereign. They must be overawed by the view 
of a high handy which can at pleasure control 
their actions, and render them subservient to 
purposes, which they neither foresaw nor in- 
tended. Hence the propriety of God's mak- 
ing (Ae wrath of man to praise km. We easily 
conceive in what manner the heavens and the 
earth are said to praise Grod, as they are 
standing monuments of th&t supreme perfec* 
tion which is displayed in their creation. 
The virtues of good men obviously praise 
him, by exhibiting his image, and reflecting 
back his glory. But when even the vices and 
inordinate passions of bad men are made to 
praise him, in consequence of the useful pur- 
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poses which they are compelled to accomplish, 
this, in a particular manner^ distinguishes and 
signalizes a Divine hand ; this opens a more 
wonderful prospect of the administration oC 
Heaven, than if all its subjects had been loyal 
and willingly obedient, and the course of 
human affairs had proceeded in a quiet and re* 
gular tenor. 

L The nnrath of man redounds to the praise 
of Divine power. It brings it forth witli full 
and awiul lustre, to the view of mankind. 
To reign with sovereign command amidst the 
most turbulent and disordered state of things, 
both in the natural and moral world, is the 
peculiar glory of Omnipotence. Hence, God 
is described in Scripture as sitting an thejloodf 
riding on the wings of the wind^ dwelling in the 
dathiess and the tempest ; that is, making the 
most violent powers in the universe minister 
to his will ; giving them scope or restraining 
them, according as suits the purposes of his 
dominion. As he stills^ at his pleasure, the 
raging of the seas^ and the noise of their waveSf 
in like manner, he stills the tumults of the people. 
When the passions of men are most in- 
flamed, and their designs just ripe for burst- 
ing irtto execution ; often, by some unexpect* 
ed interposition, he calls upon the world to 
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observe, that there is Oife higher than the 
highest on earth, who can frustrate their de- 
Tlces in a moment, and command the earth to 
he still before him. Proud .fleets, destined to 
carry destruction to neighbouring kingdom^ 
may cover the ocean. He blows with his 
wind, and they are scattered. Mighty armies 
may go forth to the field in all the glory of 
human strength ; but the issues of battle 
are with Him. He suspends on high the m« 
visible balance which weighs the fate of na-* 
tions. Accordifig as the scale inelines, he 
gives to some slight event the power of de- 
ciding the contest He clouds the sky with 
darkness, or opens the windows of heaven to 
let forth their flood. He dejects the hearts 
of the brave with suddefi terror, and renden 
the hand of the strong Weak and unperform^ 
ing at the critical moment^ A thousand im^ 
Seen ministers stand ready to be the instru-* 
ments of his power, in humbling the pride^ 
and checking the efforts of the wra^h of man. 
Thus in the instance of haughty Sennacherib, 
and that boasted tempest of wrath which her 
threatened to pour upon all the Jewish na^ 
tion ; / mil put my hookj says the Almighty, 
m thy nosey and my bridle in thy ItpSf and t 
nill turn thee back by the way by tdhich thm cam-^ 
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e^. * In that night the destroying angel 
sttiote the host, and he departed with shame of 
face to his own land. When the heathen rage^ 
and the people imagine a vain thing ; when the 
kings of the earth set themseloesj and its rulers 
take counsel together ^ He that sitteth in the hear 
vens shall laugh ; the Lord shall hold them in 
derision, t 

IL The wrath of man is made to praise 
the wisdom as well as the power of God. No- 
thing displays more remarkably the admira- 
ble counsel of Heaven, than its arranging the 
train of events in such a manner, that the 
unruly passions of the wicked shall contri- 
bute to overthrow their own designs. His- 
tory abounds with examples of their be-» 
ing rendered the unconscious ministers of 
Providence, to accomplish purposes directly 
opposite to those which they had in view. 
Thus the cruelty of the sons of Jacob, in pursu- 
ing the destruction of their brother Joseph, be- 
came the means of effecting his high advance- 
ment Thus the wrath of Pharaoh against 
the Israelites, and his unjust attempts to de- 
tain them in bondage, proved the occasion of 
bringing them forth from the land of slaverys 

^ 2 Kings, xix. 28, t P^Mlnij Hh^^ 

VOUTU Y 
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with signal marks of tke favour of Heaven* 
ThuS| the inhuman plan which Haman 1^9^ 
formed for ruining Mordecai^ and e^f^t^rpat? 
ing the whole Jewish nation, paved, the way; 
for Mordecai's high propiotion, and £>r t\ia 
triumph of the Jews over all their enemieaif. 

After this manner the Almighty snqrcth 4&f 
wicked in the works of their hands ; and erect% 
his own counsel upon the ruin of theirs. 
Those events which, viewed apart, appear 
as spots in the divine administration, wJieiH 
considered in connection with all. thei^ CQ%% 
sequences, are often fgund to give it a^ddfn 
tional lustre. The beauty and nxagnifi^ceqi^ 
of the universe are niuch heigjbtened by iff^^ 
being an extensive and complicatj^d, systeiqir;^ 
in which a variety of springs axe ms^de to pliQ^ 
and a multitudi^ of different moyemeotsi 9ffi^ 
with most admirable art, regulat.ed ajad.kf^ in 
order. Interfering interests, andjaxij^ogp^r^ 
sions, are in such mapner balanced, ^ff^fifi^ 
one another ; such proper, checl^a a}:^ pl^.^ 
on the violence of human pursuits.;. 9^4 tbe, 
wrath of man.is made soXo hold his.qo^rse,^tb^ 
how opposite soever the several mot;^os.ae^i|\ 
to be, yet they conpur ai)4^ HieQt( 2^^ l^^ft i^ pi\c| 
direction* While, anipng the multitu,(^. thjeyi 
dwell on the face of the earth, some are sub- 
missive to the Diyine aut^uty;. Sj{me riiie 
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1^ in rebellion against it ; others^ absorbed 
in their pleasures and pursuits, are totally in* 
attentive to it ; they are all so moved by an 
idiperceptible influence from above, that the 
seal of the dutiful, the wrath of the rebel- 
lious, and the indifference of the careless, con- 
tribute finally to the glory of God. All ar6 
governed in such a way as suits theit powers, 
and is consistent with rational freedom ; yet 
all are subjected to the necessity of fulfilling 
t&e eternal purposes of Heaven. The depth 
ef Divine wisdom in the administration of 
the universe, exceeds all human comprehen-^ 
fioti, and affords everlasting subject of adora- 
tion and praise. 

III. The mrath of man praises the justice of 
God, by being employed as the instrument of 
inflicting punishment on sinners. Did bad 
fioen trace the course of events in their life 
with attentive eye, they might easily discover 
tbe greatest part of the disasters which tbey 
suffer, to be brought upon them by their own 
ungoverned passions. The succession of causes 
and effects is so contrived by Providence, that 
the wrath which they meant to pour forth on 
<)ther8, frequently recoils, by its effects, upon 
themselves. But suppoi^tng them to escape 
external mischiefs^i which violent passions na^ 

Y 2 
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turally occasion^ they cannot evade the inter*, 
nal misery which they produce. The consti- 
tution of things is framed with such profound 
wisdom, that the Divine laws, in every event, 
execute themselves against the sinner, and car- 
ry their sanction in their own bosom. The 
Supreme Being has no occasion to unlock the 
prisons of the deep, or to call down the thun- 
der from Heaven, in order to punish the rvratk 
of man. He carries on the administration of 
justice with more simplicity and dignity. It 
is sufficient that he allow those fierce passions 
which render bad men the disturbers of others, 
to operate on their own hearts. He delivers 
them up to themselves, and they become their 
own tormentors. Before the world, they may 
disguise their sufierings ; but it is well known, 
that to be Inwardly torn with despite, revenge^ 
and wrathful passions, is the most intense of 
all misery. In thus connecting the punish- 
ment with the crime, making their anm imch* 
edness to reprove them^ and their backsUdtngs to 
correct ihentj the avenging hand of a righteous 
governor is conspicuous ; and thus the obser- 
vation of the Psalmist is fully verified ; the 
tvicked have drawn out the swordy and bent their 
howy to cast down the poor and needy ; but their 
sword shall enter into their own heart. * 
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The wrath of man also praises the justice of 
<7od in the punishment of other criminals, as 
well as of the wrathful themselves. Ambi- 
tious and lawless men are let loose upon each 
other, that, without any supernatural inter- 
position, they may fulfil the just vengeance of 
Heaven in their mutual destruction. They 
may occasionally be cemented together by con- 
spiracy against the just ; but as no firm nor 
lasting bond can unite them, they become at 
last the prey of mutual jealouisy, strife, and 
fraud. For a time, they may go on, and seem 
to prosper. The justice of Heaven may ap- 
.pear to slumber; but it is awake, and only 
waits till the measure of their iniquity be full. 
God represents himself in Scripture as some- 
times permitting wickedness to arise to an over- 
grown height, on purpose that its ruin may be 
the greater, and more exemplary. He says to 
the tyrant of Egypt, that for this cause he had 
raised htm up^ that is, had allowed him to pros- 
per and be exalted, that he might shew in him 
his power ; and that his name might be declared 
throughout flU the earths * The Divine admi- 
nistration is glorified in the punishment con- 
trived for the workers of iniquity, as well as 
in the reward prepared for the righteous. This 

* Exod. is* 1$. 
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ii the purpose which the Lord hath purposed up* 
on all the earth; and this is the hand that is stretch-' 
ed forth over all the nations. * 

IV. The nn^ath of man is made to praise the 
goodness of God. This is the most unex<- 
pected of its effects ; and therefore requires 
to be the most fully illustrated* All the opSi* 
rations of the government of the Deity may 
be ultimately resolved into goodness. His 
power, and wisdom^ and justice, all conduce 
to general happiness ja.nd order. Among the 
means which he uses for accomplishing this 
end, it will be found, that the wrath of maiii 
through liifii over-ruling direction, possesses a 
considerable place. 

Firsts it is employed by God as an useful 
instrument of discipline and correction to the 
virtuous. The storms which ambitioq and 
pride rai^ei among mankind, he permits with 
the same intention that he s^ds forth tempests 
among the elements ; to clear the atmosphere 
of noxious vapours, at>d to purify it froiQ that 
corruption which all things contract by too 
much rest. - When wicked men prevail in theit 
designs^ and exe^^ii^ the power which they 

* Isaiah, * xiv. 26. 
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Irkve giEiined with n heavy and 6{)pressive hahd^ 
ihe virtuous are api toeiitclaim, in bitiernesi 
of soul, \Vliere is Ihfe Lord ? and where th* 
ite|>tre of Hghtebnshiess and truth? Hath 
B^ Jhrgotten to bS grmioui ? or ^oth he ihi 
deed see^ and is jfAer^ khdwledge ih the MtHA 
Ht^ ^^-'^^Their oppressors fkre^ in trritb^ ho 
blore that! the ihini&teri of God to thbiti fbt 
jgdbd. lie be^s ttiat th&y ^i,M ih tieed of cdf^ 
i^igetion^ and th^irefore raisis^ up eh^inibs agaihdt 
StbdM, k e^der to eu^e thfe iriibnlpeirdneef of 
^iy3!d^r%; and to ]prbduee, id the stnrious koiits 
of afi^ifctid^, propelr ir^flectiddi^ li|kMI th^iir duty, 
ibd tkeij^ fkist err&i^^ 

, Iti IhiB light the dlfttiirbei« df thb iStiifth liirk 
i^n rie|)Fe»6ilt€fd Jtt Stfripturgf a» sboiitgeti ih 
the hiffld 0f God, ertl{i%ed i<i itlfliet dha^ti^^ 
meat u|^on a deg«n^<it|l<g peoi|)f)e. They site 
eBtnitli«si0»ed M the ^ebfiti6tf 0f tight^Us 
And wisd fnirpbftds) Ctfncetd^ fr^<n tbem^elves; 
aad wbm theit iiOiUmiMibn b fdlfilled^ th£jy 
lure recalled a^ desfttoy £& Of thief ire hilVe 
^ remarkable exanHple ifl the uSe wbichGi;^ 
made of the king of Assyria with respect to 
the people of Israel j / wUl 9end him agkinst 
an hypocriiicdl natiMii and against the people 
mf my wrath mil I give him a charge^ to tdke 
the spoils and to take the prey. Howbeity he 
meaneth not $a; neither doth h%$ heart think 
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go; but it is in his heart to destroy , and cut 
off nations not a few. Wherefore^ it shall 
come to pass^ that when the Lord *hath per- 
formed his whole work upon Mount Zion and 
on Jerusalem^ I will punish the fruit of the 
stout heart of the king of Assyria^ and the glo- 
ry of his high hoks^ * In vain, then, doth the 
n)rath of man lift itself up against God. He 
saithy by the strength of my hand I have done 
it ; and by my wisdom^ for I am prudent. Shall 
the axe boast itself against him that heweth there* 
mthf or shqU the saw magnify itself against 
him that shJceth it f All things, whether they 
will it or not, must work together for goodf to 
tJiem that love God. The wrath offhartf among 
the rest, fills up the place assigned to it, by 
the ordination of Heaven. The violent ene* 
my, the proud conqueror, and the oppressive 
tyrant, possess only the same station with the 
famine, the pestilence, and the flood. Ilieir 
triumphs are no more than the accomplish* 
ment of God's correction ; and the remainder of 
their vrath shall he restrain^ 

Secondly f God makes the wrath of man con- 
tribute to the benefit of the virtuous, by ren- 
dering it the means of improving and signa- 

^ Isaiah, Xm 6, 7. 12. 
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lizing their grabes ; and of raising them^ there- 
by, to higher honour and glory. Had human 
affairs proceeded in an orderly train, and no 
opposition been made to religion and virtue 
by the violence of the. wicked, what room 
would have been left for some of the highest 
and most generous exertions of the soul of 
man ? How many shining examples of forti-r 
tude, constancy, and patience, would have 
been lost to the world ? What a field of vir- 
tues peculiar to a state of discipline had lain 
uncultivated ? Spirits of a higher order pos- 
sess a state of established virtue, that stands 
in need of no sudbi trials and improvements. 
But to us, who are only under education for 
such a state, it belongs to pass through the 
furnace, that our souls may be tried, refined, 
and brightened. We must stand the conflict, * 
that we may be graced and crowned as con- 
querors. The rmydh of man opens the field to 
glory ; calls us forth to the most distinguished 
exercise of active virtue, and forms us to all 
those suffering graces which are among the 
highest ornaments of the human soul. It is 
thus, that the illustrious band of true patriots 
and heroes, of confessors and martyrs, have 
been set forth to- the admiration of all ages, 
as lights of t/ie world ; while the rage and fury 
of enemies, instead of bearing them down, 
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hftve only served to exftlt lAd dignity th«ttl 
mote. 

Thirdly, Th6 »«tfA o/«er» is ofteH itt&de t* 
Advance the tempoi'd prosperity of the tight* 
6ons. The occa^ioniki disttefiiies which it 
brings upon tbeM) frequently l&y the fpuiidd*> 

tion of their future Miiseesit The violeued 

with which wicked men pursue their tcseni" 
metiti defefttn its own purposie ; Md engaged 
the world on the side of the virttious, wbofii 
they persecute. The ntceflipts of m^de to 
blacken ftnd dAfktne them, bring forth theif 
character with mote ddVaneage to the tiew of 
impartial beholders. Tliie extretnities to wbiek 
they are reduced by injustice and oppa-ession) 
rouse their couritge and nctiTity i ilnd ofUiA 
give occasion to such vigorous efforts In tbeir 

just defence, as overcome all opposition, iod 
terminate in prosperity and success. E^&a kk 
cases where the wrath 6f num appears to pt^ 
vail ovev the peaceable and ^e just, it is ff»- 
quentlyy in its i8sue^ eonverted into a bkMing. 
How many have had reason to he thankful, 
for being disftppointed by their en^n^kts in de»- 
iigns whidi they earnestly pursued) but which, 
if snccmsfnlly acscomphshed, they hav« tdktas- 
'watda seen would have occasioned Uieir ruin ! 
Wha9o is wise, and toUl obsthte ike$4 iAin^f&if^ 

3 
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A^ ^^a/({ understand ike loving-kindness of the 
Lord.^ 

While the nrath of man thus praises God^ 
by the advantages which it is made to bring 
to good men as individuals^ the Divine hand 
is equally apparent in the similar efiTects which 
it is appointed to produce to nations and 80« 
cieties. When wars and commotions shake 
the earth, when factions rage, and intestine 
divisions embroil kingdoms, that before were 
flourishing, Providence seems, at first view, to 
have abandoned public affairs to the misrule 
of human passions^ Yet from the midst of 
this confusion, order is often made to spring ; 
and from these mischiefs lasting advantages to 
arise. By such convulsions nations are roiis^ 
ed from that dangerous lethargy into which 
flowing wealth, long peace, and growing* e& 
ieminacy of manners, had sunk diem« They 
are awakened to discern their true interests ; 
and taught to take proper measures for seco^ 
rity and defence against all their foes. Inve^ 
terate prejudices are corrected ; and latent 
sources of danger are discovered* Public 
spirit is called forth ; and larger views of na* 
tiona) happiness are formed. The corruptiona 
to which every government ia liable^ are often 
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rectified by a ferment in the political body, 
as noxious humours in the animal frame are 
carried off by the shock of a disease. At- 
tempts made against a wise and welUestablish- 
ed civil constitution tend in the issue to 
strengthen it ; and the disorders of licentious- 
ness and faction, teach men more highly to 
prize the blessings of tranquillity and legal 
protection. 

Fourthly f The tvratk ofman^ when it breaks 
forth in the persecution of religion, praises 
the divine goodness, by being rendered con- 
ducive to the advancement of truth, and pro- 
pagation of religion in the world. The church 
of God, since the days of its infancy, hath ne- 
ver been entirely exempted from the wrath 
of the world ; and in those ages, during which 
it was most exposed to that wrath, it hath. al- 
ways flourished the most. . In vain the policy 
and the rage of men united their efforts to 
extinguish this divine light. Though all the 
four winds blew against it, it only shone 
brighter and flamed higher. Many footers 
could not quench it^ nor all the floods dronm it. 
The constancy and fortitude of those who suf- 
fered for the truth, had a much greater effect 
in increasing the number of converts, than all 
the terror and cruelty of persecutors in dimi- 
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nishing it By this means, the fvrath of man 
was made to turn against itself, to the des- 
truction of its own purpose ; like waves, which, 
assaulting a rock with impotent fury, discover 
its immoveable stability, while they dash thern-^ 
selves in pieces at its feet. 

I shall only add one other instance of the 
wrath of man praising God, by accomplishing 
ends of most extensive benefit to mankind. 
Never did the rage and malice of the wicked 
imagine that they had obtained a more com-* 
plete triumph, than in the death of Jesus 
Christ When they had executed their pur- 
pose of making him suffer as a malefactor, 
they were confident that they had extinguish- 
ed his name, and discomfited his followers for 
even Behold, how feeble are the efforts of 
the wrath of man against the decree of Hea« 
ven ! All that they intended to overthrow, 
they most effectually established. The death 
of Christ was, in the counsels of Heaven, the 
spring of everlasting life to the faithful. The 
cross on which he suffered with apparent igno- 
miny, became the standard of eternal honour 
to him ; the ensign under which his followers 
assembled, and triumphed. He who, at his 
pleasure, restrmns the remainder of wrathf suf- 
fered the rage of our Saviour's enemies to sug-* 
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gesc no other things to them than what, long 
before, he had (ietermined, and his prophets 
bad foretold. Thejr aU conspired to render 
the whole scene of Christ^s sufierlngcr exactly 
conformable to die original predicted plan of 
Divine mercy and goodness ; and each of them 
contributed his share to accomplish that great 
undertaking, which none of them in thd least 
understood^ or meant to promote.-*-*-~So re* 
roarkable an instance as this, fully asci^rtained 
in Scripture, of the mratb of man mimsCering 
tot the designs of Heaven |v ooght to be fre- 
^pently in our eye ; as act exem^i&c^iWk of 
the conduct of Providbnce in many other 
cases, where we have not so much light a& 
forded us for tracing ila wju)rs« 

1^ this induction of particulani, the doctrine 
contained in the text is plainly and- fully veri-* 
fied. We have seen tiiat tbe disorders wihtch 
the pride and passions of men occasicMi in tbe 
world; though they take rise from the corrupt 
tioR of human nature in this Mien state^ yet 
are so over^mled by Fro^ridentie^ as to redound 
to his honour and glory wha gov^ns alL 
They illustrate before the world the Divine 
perfections in the administration of the uni-> 
rerseu They serve the purposes of inoral and 
religious improvem;ent to the souls of naen> 



Bjc a secret tendewyi tWjf advance the wel- 
fare of those whom thej appear to threaJben 
with evil Surei^^ Q Qgd! tks w^uth ^ukcm, 
sfKflf praise thee : tkf v^mamcler gf wncuff^ %h(dk 
thou vedrain. — In Th> hand it is- ;; and Thog^ 
n^yer l^tt^t ii> forth W 10 weight and in mcAi^ 
svue. It is wild and ioAvAQtabk in i£s natui?e i; 
hut Thou tamest, it It i«. Uiad and head^an^ 
ip ifei iwpuke j but Xh9U diirect^rt it. Ir 
^liVggl^^ QQqtinHaliy tQ l^reak its chain ; hnft 
'Xkotx Qonfinest it ;.Tl¥»iU retrenchefiA all the sik 
perfli^ity of its fury.,i f . . t iet ns: now conudei^ 
what irnpxovexnent is tQ he qa^fde af this m^ 
^^tion Qfk, the ways of FxQvidence, 

In thiSj^^/: plaqe^ Ij0t it. lead us to a religi^ 
one cpntemplation of the hand of Qod in aU 

^ tran^aotipns , of the wx>.i:ld In the ordi^^ 
nacy course of hmnaw a^iw, wei hehold « 
^ery mixed: and busy scene ; the passipns of 

men variously agitated, and new qhangies daily; 
taking place upon this stage of time* We 
Vjehold peape and war altetnately return- 
Uig ; the fortunes of private men rising and 
ftlUng I and states -and nations partaJdng of 
the same vicissitiide« In all this, if we attend 
only to the operation of external cause^^ and 
to. the mere rotation pf eventSi we view no 
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more than the inanimate part of nature ; we 
stop at the surface of things ; we contemplate 
the great spectacle which is presented to us^ 
not with the eyes of rational and intelligent 
beings. The life and beauty of the universe 
arises from the view of that wisdom and good* 
ness which animates and conducts the whole^ 
and unites all the parts in one great design. 
There is an eternal mind who puts all those 
wheels in motion ; Himself remaining for ever 
at rest Nothing is void of God. Even in 
the passions and ragings of men. He is to be 
found ; and where they imagine they guide 
themselves, they are guided and controuled 
by his hand. What solemn thoughts and 
devout affections ought this meditation to 
inspire ; when, in viewing the affairs of the 
world, we attend not merely to the actings of 
men, but to the ways of God ; and consider 
ourselves, and all our concerns, as included in 
his high administration. 

In the second place, The doctrine which 
has been illustrated should prevent us from 
censuring Providence, on account of any 
seeming disorders and evils which at pre- 
sent take place in the world. The various 
instances which have been pointed out in this* 
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discourse, of human passion and wickedness 
rendered subservient to wise and useful endSf 
give us the highest reason to conclude, that 
in all other cases of seeming evil, the like ends 
are carried on. This ought to satisfy our 
minds, even when the prospect is most darlc 
and discouraging. The plans of Divine wis* 
dom are too large and comprehensive to bv 
discerned by us in all their extent ; and where 
we see only by parts, we must frequently be 
at a loss in judging of the whole. The na^ 
of God is in the sea^ and his jiaths in the great 
waters ; his footsteps are not knonnu '^ But al^ 
though thou sayest thou canst not fee Am, t/ft 
judgment is before him^ therefore tmst thou in 
him. f As in the natural world no real de- 
formity is found, nothing but what has either 
some ornament or some use ; so io the inovtl 
world, the most irregular and defoirmed ap- 
pearances contribute, in one way or other, to 
the order of the whole. The Supreme Being, 
from the most opposite and disagreeing prin- 
ciples, forms universal concord; and adapts 
even the most harsh and dissooant motes to 
the harmony of his pfaim. As lie hath rear- 
ed the goodly frame of nature from various 
and jarring elements, and hath settled it in 

* Psalm Ixxvii. 19. t Job, xxxv. 14. 
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peace ; so he hath formed such a union by hid 
providence, of the more various interests, and 
more jarring passions of men, that they all con- 
spire to his glory, and co-operate for general 
good. — How amazing is that wisdom, which 
comprehends such infinite diversities and con- 
trarieties within its scheme ! How powerftil 
that hand, which bends to its own purpose the 
good and the bad, the busy and the idle, the 
friends and the foes of truth; which obliges 
them all to hold on their course to his glory, 
though divided from one another by a multi- 
plicity of pursuits, and differing often from 
themselves ; and while they all move at their 
own ireedoi^, yet, by a secret influence, winds 
and turns them at his will ! O the depth of 
the riches^ both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God / how unsearchable are his judgments^ 
and his ways past finding out ! ^ 

In the third place. We see, from what has 
been said, how much reason there is for sub- 
mission to the decrees of Heaven. What- 
ever distresses we suffer from the wrath of 
many we have ground to believe that they be- 
fal not in vain. In th^ midst of human vio- 
lence or oppression, we are not left to be the 
fiport of fortune. Higher counsels are con«» 

* Rom. xi. ds» 
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cerned. Wise and good designs are going 
on. God is always carrying forward his own 
purposes ; and if these terminate in his glory, 
which is ever the same with the felicity of 
the righteous, is not this a sufficient reason 
for our calm and cheerful acquiescence ? 

Hence, also, to conclude, arises the most 
powerful argument for studying, with zeal- 
ous assiduity, to gain the favour and protec- 
tion of the Almighty. If his displeasure hang 
over our heads, all things around us may be 
just objects of terror. For, against him, there 
is no defence. The most violent powers in 
nature are ministers to him. Formidable, in- 
deed, may prove the tvrath of nuatj if he be 
pleased to let it forth against us. To him, 
but not to us, it belongs to restrain it at plea- 
sure. Whereas, when we are placed under 
his protection, all human wrath is divested of 
its terrors. If He be for us^ tvho^ or what, can 
he against us ? Let us pursue the measures 
which he hath appointed for obtaining his 
grace, by faith, repentance, and a holy life, 
and we shall have no reason to be afraid of 
evil tidings ; our hearts mU befixed^ trustify in 
the Lord. When , the religious fear of God 
possesses the heart, it expells the ignoble fear 
of man, and becomes the principle of courage 

and magnanimity. The Lord is a buckler mid 

z2 
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a shield to them that serve him« When he 
arisethj his enemies shall be scattered as smoke 
is driven away^ and as chaff before the mnd. 
He giveth strength and victory to his people ; 
he clotheth them with salvation. The wrath of 
plan shall praise him^ and the remainder of 
prath shall he restrainf 



SERMON XV. 



ON THE IMPORTANCE OF aELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE TO 

MANKIND. 

(Preached before thi Society in Scotland for Propagating Chrif tiatt 

Knowledge.) 



isAlAH^ XL 9. 

They shall not hurt nor destroy in ail my hchf 
mountain ; for the earth shall befall of thi 
knowledge of the Lord^ as the waters covef 
the sea. 

This passage of Scripture is uiiderstood by 
all Cliristian interpreters, to refer to the days 
of the Gospel. The Prophet describes, in the 
context, the auspicious influence of the Mes- 
siah's reign, as extending over all nature, and 
producing universal felicity. The full accom* 
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plisliment of this prediction is yet future, and 
respects some more advancecj period of the 
kingdom of God, when true religion shall uni- 
versally prevail, and the native tendency of 
the Gospel attain its entire effect. In the 
prospect of this event the prophet seems ta 
rise above himself, and celebrates that happy 
age in the most sublime strain of Eastern 
poetry. He opens a beautiful view of the 
state of the world, as a state of returning in-- 
nocence. He represents all nature flourish- 
ing in peace ; discord and guile abolished ; the 
most hostile natures reconciled, and the most 
savage reformed and tamed. The wolf shall 
dwell with the lamb^ and the leopard lie down 
with the kid ; and the calfy and the young lioUj 
and the falling together ^ and a little child shall 
* lead them. The lion shall eat stixiw like the 
ox ; and the suckling child shall play on the hole 
of the asp^ and the weaned child shall put his 
hand on the cockatrice den. They shall not hurt 
nor destroy in all my holy mountain ; for the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord,- 
as the water's cover the sea. 

Upon reading these words, we must im- 
mediately perceive the great encouragement 
which they give to all good designs for pro* 
meting religion in the world. When we ea* 
gage in these> we have the comfort of being 
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engaged) not only in a good cause, but also 
in one that shall undoubtedly be successful* 
For we here are assured by the Divine pro-^ 
mise, that truth and righteousness shall at 
length prevail, and that the increasing influ- 
ence of religion shall introduce general happi-* 
ness. It is a pleasing and animating reflec- 
tion, that, in carrying on such designs, we act 
upon the Divine plan ; and co-operate with 
God for advancing the kingdom of the Mes^ 
siah. We have no reason to be discouraged 
by any unfavourable circumstances which at 
present oppose our pious endeavours. Though 
the ignorance, superstition, and corruption, 
which now fill so great a part of the world, 
have a dark and mysterious aspect, it is not 
beyond the power of that Supreme Being, 
who brings light out of darkness, to dear up 
those perplexing appearances, and gradually 
to extricate mankind from the labyrinth of ig- 
norance and error. Let us consider how im- 
probable it seemed, when the Gospel was first 
published, that it should extend so far, and 
overthrow so much established superstition, 
as it has already done. There is nothing in 
the present state of the world, to render it 
more unlikely that it shall one day be univer- 
sally received, and prevail in its full influence. 
At the rise of Christianity, the disproportion 
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Iiras, at least, as great, between the apparent 
human causes, and the effect which has acta<- 
ally been produced, as there is in our age^ 
between the circumstances of religion in the 
World, and the effect which we farther ex-^ 
pect. The Sun of righteousness having already 
exerted its influence in breaking through the 
thickest darkness, we may justly hope, that it 
!s powerful enough to dispel all remaining db^ 
scurity ; and that it will ascend by degrees to 
that perfect day, when healing shaU be under 
Us wings to all the nations. A little one shall 
become n thousand / and a small one a strong m9- 
tion. I the Lx)rd mU hasten it in its time.* 

Besides the prediction whicJh the text con-^ 
tains, of the future success of religion, it points 
but also a precise connection between the in- 
crease of religious knowledge, and the happi- 
ness of mankind. The knowledge of the Lord 
Jelling the earthy is ^signed as the cause why 
thet/ shall not hurt nor destroy in ail the holy 
mountain of God. To this t am now to lead 
yotir thoughts ; as a subject both suited to the 
occasion of the present meeting, and proper 
to be illustrated in times, wherein total indi£* 
ference to religious principles appears to gain 

* Isaiab, Ix. 22« 
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ground. Whether CKristianky shall be prcM- 
pagated farther or not, is treated as a mattef 
of no great concern (o mankind. The opi« 
nion prevails among many, that moral virtue 
may subsist, with equal advantage, indepen* 
dent of religion* For moral principles great 
regard is professed ; but articles of religious 
belief are held to be abstract tenets, remote 
from life ; points of mere speculation and de- 
bate, the influence of which is very incon«« 
siderable on the actions 4if men. The gene* 
ral conduct, it is contended, will always pro*- 
ceed upon views and principles which have 
more relation to the present state of things } 
and religious knowledge can therefore stand 
in no necessary connection with their happi«i 
ness and prosperity.— •'-—How adverse such 
Opinions are, both to the profession and prai> 
tice of religion, is abundantly evident. How 
adverse they are to the general welfare and 
teal interests of mankind, I hope to make ap- 
pear to candid minds. 

By the. knowledge of the Lord, in the text, is 
not to be understood the natural knowledge 
of God only. It is plain that the Prophet 
speaks of the age of tlie Messiah, when more 
enlarged discoveries should be made to man- 
kind of the divine perfections and govern- 
ment than unassisted reason could attain. Tke 
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knowledge of the Lordf thereforei comprehends 
the principles of Christianity, as well as of 
natural religion. In order to discern the im« 
portance of such knowledge to general happi-* 
ness, we shall consider man, L as an indivi-* 
dual ; IL as a member of society. 

I. Considering man as an individual, let ua 
inquire how far the knowledge of true reli* 
gion is important, first, to his improvement } 
next, to his consolation. 

Firsts With respect to the improvement of 
man ; the advancement of his nature in what 
is valuable and useful, the acquisition of such 
dispositions and habits as fit him for acting 
his part with propriety on this stage, and pre- 
pare him for a higher state of action hereafter } 
what benefit does he receive, in these respects^ 
from religious knowledge and belief? It* is 
obvious, that all increase of knowledge is im- 
provement to the understanding. The more 
that its sphere is enlarged, the greater num« 
ber of objects that are submitted to its view, 
especially when these objects are of intrinsic 
excellence, the more must those rational 
powers, which are the glory of man, be in the 
course of attaining their proper strength and 
maturity* But were the knowledge of reli* 
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gion merely' speculative, though the specula^ 
tion must be admitted to be noble, yet less 
could be said of its importance. We recom« 
mend it to mankind, as forming the heart, 
and directing the life. Those pure and ex- 
alted conceptions which the Christian religion 
has taught us to entertain of the Deity, as the 
universal Father and righteous Governor of 
the Universe, the standard of unspotted per- 
fection ; and the author of every good and per*- 
feet gift ; conducting his whole administration 
with an eternal regard to order and virtue^ 
and truth ; ever favouring the cause, and sup« 
porting the interests, of righteous men ; and 
applying, in this direction, the whole might 
of omnipotence, and the whole counsel of uii« 
, erring wisdom, from the beginning to the end 
of things ; such conceptions both kindle devo- 
tion, and strengthen virtue. They give for« 
titude to the mind in the practice of rights 
eousness, and establish the persuasion of its 
being our highest interest; 

All the doctrines peculiar to the Gospel 
are great improvements on what the light of 
nature had imperfectly suggested. A high 
dispensation of Providence is made known, 
particularly suited to the exigencies of man ; 
calculated for recovering him from that cor- 
rupted state into which experience bears mU 
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liess that he is fallen, and for restoring him to 
integrity, and favour with his Creator The 
method of carrying on this great plan is such 
-as gives us the most striking views of the im- 
portance of righteousness or virtue, and of the 
high account in which it stands with God* 
The Son of God appeared on the ear|^, and 
suffered as a propitiation for the sins of the 
world, with this express intention, tjti^t he 
might bring in everlasting righteotimes$ ; that 
he im^t purge our consciences from dead works 
to serve the living God ; that he might redeem 
tts from all iniquity^ and purify unto himself^ 
peculiar people^ zealous of good works. Such 
a merciful mterposition of the Creator of th^ 
world, while it illustriously displays his good^ 
•ness, and idgnalises his concern for Uie moral 
interests of mankind, i^rds us, at the same 
time, the most satisfying ground of confidence 
and trust. It offers an object to the mind oni 
which it can lay hold Jfor the security of its fu^ 
ture hopes ; when, with a certainty far beyond 
what any abstract argument could yield, it ap« 
peals to a distinguished fact ; and ia enabled 
to say. He that spared not his own Sm^ but de^ 
livered him up for us ally how s/iall he not with 
Mm also freely give m aU.tfungs.^ 

• Rom- viU. 33# 
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While the Divine government is thus pla^ 
ced in a light the most amiable, and most en^ 
couraging to every virtuous mind, there is, at 
the same time^ something extremely awful and 
solemn in the whole doctrine of redemptiod. 
It is calculated to strike the mind with reve- 
rence for the divine administration. It points 
at some deep malignity in sin, at some dread<^ 
iul consequences flowing from guilt, uDknow0 
in their causes, and in their whole effects, to 
us, which moved the Sovereign of the world 
to depart from the ordinary course of Provi- 
dence, and to bring about the restoration of 
his fallen creatures, by a method so astonish- 
ing. 'Mimkind are hereby awakened to the 
most serious reflections. Such views are open- 
ed of the sanctity of the Divine laws, of the 
strictness of the Divine justice, of the import- 
ance of the part which is assigned them to 
act, as serve to prevent their trifling with hu- 
man life, and add dignity and solemnity to 
virtue. These great purposes are farther car- 
ried on, by the discovery whidi is made of 
the fixed connection in which this life stands 
witli a future eternal state. We are repre- 
sented as tomng now^ what we are to reap here- 
after ; undergoing a course of probation and 
trial, which, according as it terminates in our 
improvement, or leaves us unr^nned and 
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corrupted, will dismiss us to lasting abodes, 
either of punishment or reward. Such a di&» 
covery rises far above the dubious conjectures^ 
and uncertain reasonings, which mere natural 
light suggests concerning the future condition 
of mankind. Here we find, what alone can 
produce any considerable influence on prac- 
tice, explicit promise and threatening ; an 
authoritative sanction given to a law, the Gro- 
vernor and Judge revealed ; and all the mo- 
tives which can operate on hope and fear, 
brought home to the heart, with. Thus saith 
the Lord of Hosts. In a word, a great and 
magnificent plan of divine administration is 
opened to us in the Gospel of Christ;. and 
nothing is omitted that can impress mankind 
with the persuasion of their being all, in the 
strictest sense, subjects of the moral govern- 
ment of God. 

Though the bounds of this Discourse allow 
us to take only an imperfect view of the prin- 
ciples of Qiristian doctrine, yet the hints 
which have been given, lay a sufficient foun- 
dation for appealing to every impartial mind, 
whether the knowledge and belief of such 
principles be not intimately connected with 
the improvement, and by consequence, with 
the happiness of man ? I reason now with 
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such as admits that virtue is the great source 
both of improvement and happiness. Let 
them lay what stress they please upon the au- 
thority of conscience, and upon the force 
and evidence of its dictates ; can they refuse 
to allow that the natural tendency of the prin- 
ciples which I have mentioned, is to support 
those dictates, and to confirm that authority } 
to excite, on various occasions, the most use* 
fttl sentiments; to provide additional restraints 
from vice, and additional motives to every vir- 
tue ? Who dares pronounce, that there is no 
case in which conscience stands in need of such 
assistance to direct, where there is so much un- 
certainty and darkness ; and to prompt where 
there is so much feebleness and irresolution, 
and such a fatal proneness to vice and folly ? 
But how good soever the tendency of reli- 
gious principles may be, some will still call 
in question their actual significancy, and in- 
fluence on life. This tendency is by various 
causes defeated. Between the belief of reli- 
gious principles and a correspondent practice, 
it will be alleged that frequent experience 
shews there is no necessary connection ; and 
that therefore the propagation of the one, can- 
not give us any assurance of proportionable 
improvements following on the other. This, 
in part, is granted to be true ; as we admi^ 
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that religious knowledge and belief are sua- 
ceptible of.variou9 degrees^ before they ai^ 
rive at that real Christian faith which the 
Scripture represents as purifying the heart 
But though the connection between principle 
and practice be not necessary and invariable^ 
it wiU not, I supposcf be denied, that there 
is some contieictioQ* Here then one avenue 
to the heart i is opea^ If the tendency of 
Religious JKndwledge be good, wisdom must 
direct, and duty oblige us to cultivate it. For 
tendency will, at least ta some cases, rise into 
effi^t ; and, probably, in more cases than are 
known and oJjserved by the world. Besides 
the distinguished examples of true religion 
«nd virtue, which have, more or less, adorn- 
ed every age of the Christian sera, what num- 
bers may there be, in the more silent and pri- 
vate scenes of life, overlooked by superficial 
observers of mankind, on whose hearts and 
lives religious principles have the most hap- 
py influence? Even on Loose and giddy minds, 
where they are far from accomplishing their 
full effect, their influence is, frequendy, not 
altogether lost Impressions of religion often 
check vice in its caneen They prevent it from 
proceeding its utmost length ; and thou^ they 
do not entirely reform the offendar, they serve 
lo maintain order in society* Persons wiip 
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.are now bad, might probably have been worse 
without them, and the world have suffered 
more from unrestrained licentiousness. They 
often sow latent seeds of goodness in the 
hearty which proper circumstances and occa« 
lions afterwards ripen ; though the reforma- 
tion of the offender may not be so conspicu- 
ous as his former enormities have been. From 
the native tendency of religious belief, there 
is reason to conclude, that those good effects 
of it are not so rare as some would represent 
them. By its nature and tendency, we can 
better judge of its effects, than by observa- 
tions drawn from a supposed experience, which 
often is narrow in its compass, and fallacious 
in its conclusions. 

The actual influence of principle and belief 
on mankind admits of clear illustration from 
uncontested matter of fact They who hold 
the good effects of Christian principles to be 
SO inconsiderable, as to render the propagation 
of them of small importance, will be at no loss 
to give us instances of corrupt principles of be- 
lief having had the most powerful influence 
on the world. Loud complaints we hear from 
this quarter, of the direful effects which su- 
perstition and enthusiasm have produced ; of 
their having poisoned the tempers, and trans- 
formed the manners of men ; of their har* 

VOL. IR A a 
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ing overcome the strongest restraints of 
law, of reason, and humanity. Is this then 
the case, that all principles, except good ones^ 
are of such mighty energy ? Strange ! that 
false religion should be able to do so much^ 
and true religion so little; that belief, so 
powerful in the one case, should be so impo- 
tent in the other.— No impartial inquirer, sure- 
ly, can entertain this opinion. The whole 
history of mankind shews that their religious 
tenets and principles, of whatever nature they 
be, are of great influence in forming their 
character, and directing their conduct The 
mischief which false principles have done, af- 
fords a good argument to guard carefully a- 
gainst error ; but as it is a proof of what be- 
lief can do, it gives ground to hope the more 
from it, when rightly directed. The same tor- 
rent which, when it is put out of its natural 
course, overflows and lays waste a country, 
adorns and enriches it when running in its 
proper channel. If it be alleged that super- 
stition is likely to be more powerful in its ef- 
fects than truth, because it agrees better with 
the follies and corruptions of the world, we may 
oppose to this, on the other hand, that truth 
has the Divine blessing, and the countenance 
of Heaven on its side. Let us always hope 
well of a cause that is good in itself^ and be-» 
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neficial to mankind. Truth is mighty, and 
will prevail. Let us spread the incorruptible 
seed as widely as we can, and trust in God that 
he will give the increase. — Having thus shewn 
the importance of Religious Knowledge to 
mankind in the way of improvement, let us, 
In the second place^ Consider it in the light 
of consolation ; as bringing aid and relief to 
us amidst the distresses of life. Here reli- 
gion incontestibly triumphs ; and its happy ef- 
fects in this respect, furnishes a strong argu- 
ment to every benevolent mind for wishing 
them to be farther diffused throughout the 
world. For without the belief and hope af- 
forded by divine revelation, the circumstances 
of man are extremely forlorn. He finds him- 
self placed here as a stranger in a vast universe, 
where the powers and operations of Nature 
are very imperfectly known ; where both the 
beginnings andthe issues of things are involved 
in mysterious darkness; where he is unable 
to discover, with any certainty, whence he 
sprung, or for what purpose he was brought 
into this state of existence ; whether he be 
subjected to the government of a mild, or of a 
wrathful ruler ; what construction he is to 
put on many of the dispensations of his pro- 
vidence ; and what his fate is to be when he 

departs hence. What a disconsolate situatioo 

Aa2 
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to a serious enquiring mind! The greater 
degree of virtue it possesses, its sensibility 
is likely to be the more oppressed by this bur- 
den of labouring thought Even though it 
were in one's power to banish all uneasy 
thought, and to fill up the hours of life with 
perpetual amusement, life so filled up would, 
upon reflection, appear poor and trivial. But 
these are far from being the terms upon which 
man is brought into this world He is con- 
scious that his being is frail and feeble ; he 
sees himself beset with various dangers ; and 
is exposed to many a melancholy apprehen- 
sion, from the evils which he may have to en« 
counter, before he arrives at the dose of Hfe« 
In this distressed condition, to reveal to him 
such discoveries of the Supreme Being, as 
the Christian religion afibrds, is to reveal to 
him a Father and a Friend ; is to let in a ray 
of the most cheering light upon the darkness 
of the human estate. He who was before a 
destitute orphan, wandering in the inhospi- 
table desert, has now gained a shelter firom 
the bitter and inclement blast. He now knows 
to whom to pray, and in whom to trust; 
where to unbosom his sorrows, and to what 
hand to look for relief. 

It is certain, that when the heart bleeds 
from some wound of recent misfortune, im^ 
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thing is of equal efficacy with religious com* 
fort. It is of power to enlighten the darkest 
hour, and to assuage the severest woe^ by the 
belief of divine favour, and the prospect of 
a blessed immortality. In such hopes the 
mind expatiates with joy ; and when bereaved 
of its earthly friends, solaces itself with the 
thought of one Friend, who will never for* 
sake it Refined reasonings concerning the na- 
ture of the human condition, and the improve* 
ment which philosophy teaches us to make 
of every event, may entertain the mind whea 
it is at ease ; may perhaps contribute to sooth 
it when slightly touched with sorrow. But 
when it is torn with any sore distress, they 
are cold and feeble, compared with the di- 
rect promise from the word of God. This 
is an anchor to tJie soul both sure and steadfast. 
This has given consolation and refuge to 
many a virtuous heart, at a time when the 
most cc^nt reasonings would have proved 
utterly unavailing. 

Upon the i^proach of death, especially 
when, if a man thinks at all, his anxiety ar 
bout his future interests must naturally io* 
crease, the power of religious consolation h 
sensibly felt. Then appears, in the most strik* 
ing light, the value of the discoveries made 
by the Gospel ; not only life and immortality 
revealed^ but a Mediator with God disooyer* 
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ed ; mercy proclaimed, through him, to the 
frailties of the penitent and the humble ; and 
his presence promised to be with them when 
they are passing through the valley of the sha^ 
dow of deaths in order to bring them safe into 
unseen habitations of rest and joy. Here is 
ground for their leaving the world with com- 
fort and peace. But in this severe and trying 
period, this labouring hour of nature, how 
shall the unhappy man support himself who 
knows not or believes not, the discoveries of 
religion ? Secretly conscious to himself that 
he has not acted his part as he ought to have 
done, the sins of his past life arise before 
him in sad remembrance. He wishes to exist 
after death, and yet dreads that existence. 
.The Governor of the world is unknown. He 
cannot tell whether any endeavour to obtain 
his mercy may not be vain. All is awful ob- 
scurity around him ; and in the midst of end- 
less doubts and perplexities, the trembling re- 
luctant soul is forced away from* the body. 
As the misfortunes of life must, to such a 
man, have been most oppressive, so its end 
is bitter. His sun sets in a dark cloud ; and 
the night of death closes over his head, full 
of mi sery. — Having now shown how impor- 
tant the Knowledge of the Lord is, both to the 
improvement and consolation of man, con* 
eidered as an individual, I am next to show^ 
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11. How important this Knowledge is to 
him as a member of society. This branch of 
the subject is in part anticipated by what has 
been said. For all the improvement which 
man receives as an individual, redounds to 
the benefit of the public. Society reaps the 
fruits of the virtues of all the members who 
compose it ; and in proportion as each, apart) 
is made better, the whole must flourish. 

But besides this effect. Religious Knowledge 
has a direct tendency to improve the social 
intercourse of men, and to assist them in co- 
operating for common good. It is the great 
instrument of civilizing the multitude, and 
forming them to union. It tames the fierce- 
ness of their passions, and softens the rudeness 
of their manners. There is much reason to 
doubt whether any regular society ever sub- 
sisted, or could subsist, in the world, destitute 
of all religious ideas and principles. They 
who, in early times, attempted to bring the 
wandering and scattered tribes of men from 
the woods, and to unite them in cities and 
communities, always found it necessary to 
begin with some institution of religion. The 
wisest legislators of old, througli the whole 
progress of their systems of government, con- 
sidered religion as essential to civil polity. If 
even those imperfect forms of it, loaded with 
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80 much superstition and error, were import- 
ant to the welfare of society, how much more 
that reasonable worship of the true God, 
which is taught by the Gospel ? True religion 
introduces the idea of regular subjection, by 
accustoming mankind to the awe of superior 
pqwer in the Deity, joined with the venera- 
tion of superior wisdom and goodness. It is 
by its nature an associating principle; and 
creates new and sacred bonds of union among 
men. Common assemblies for religious wor- 
ship, and joint homage offered up to one God ; 
the sense of being all dependent on the same 
protection, and bound to duty by the same ties, 
sharers in the same benefits of heaven, and 
expectants of the same reward, tend to awaken 
the sentiments of friendly relation, and to con- 
firm and strengthen our mutual connection. 
The doctrine of Christie ity is most adverse 
to all tyranny and oppression, but liighly fa- 
vourable to the interests of good government 
among men. It represses the spirit of licen- 
tiousness and sedition. It inculcates the duty 
of subordination to lawful superiors. It re- 
quires us to fear Gody to hoTiour the kingj and 
not to meddle with them that are given to change. 
Religious knowledge forwards all useful and 
ornamental improvements in society. Expe- 
rience shows^ that in proportion as it diffiises 
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its light, learning flourishes and liberal arts are 
cultivated and advanced. Just conceptions of 
religion promote a free and manly spirit. They 
lead men to think ibr themselves ; to form 
their principles upon fair inquiry, and not to 
resign their conscience to the dictates of men. 
Hencethey naturally inspire aversion to slavery 
of every kind ; and promote a taste for liberty 
and laws. Despotic governments have gene- 
rally taken the firmest root among nations that 
were blinded by Mahometan or Pagan dark- 
ness ; where the throne of violence has been 
supported by ignorance and false religion. In 
the Christian world, during those centuries in 
which gross superstition held its reign undis- 
turbed, oppression and slavery were in its train* 
The cloud of ignorance sat thick and deep over, 
the nations ; and the world was threatened 
with a relapse into ancient barbarity. As soon 
as the true knorvledge of the Lord revived, at 
the auspicious sera of the Reformation, learn- 
ing, liberty, and arts, began to shine forth with 
it, and to resume their lustre. 

But the happy influence which religion 
exerts on society, extends much farther than 
to effects of this kind. It is not only subsi- 
diary to the improvement, but necessary to the 
preservation of society. It is the very basis 
on which jit re^tSf Beligious principleia what 
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gives men the surest hold of one another. 
That last and greatest pledge of veracity, an 
oath, without which no society could subsist, 
derives its whole authority from an establish- 
ed reverence of God, to whom it is a solemn 
appeal. Banish religious principle, and you 
loosen all the bonds which connect mankind 
together ; you shake the fundamental pillar of 
mutual confidence and trust ; you render the 
security arising from laws, in a great measure, 
void and inefiectuaL For human laws and 
human sanctions cannot extend to numberless 
cases, in which the safety of mankind is deeply 
concerned. They would prove very feeble in- 
struments of order and peace, if there were no 
checks upon the conduct of men from the sense 
of Divine legislation ; if no belief of future re- 
wards and punishments were to overawe con- 
science, and to supply the defects of human 
government. 

Indeed, the belief of religion is of such im- 
portance to public welfare, that the most ex- 
pressive description we could give of a society 
of men in the utmost disorder, would be to say 
that there was no fear of God left among them. 
Imagination would immediately conceive them 
as abandoned to rapine and violence, to perfidy 
and treachery ; as deceiving and deceived, op- 
pressing and oppressed ; consumed by intes- 
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tine broils, and ripe for becoming a prey to 
the first invader. On the other hand, in or- 
der to form the idea of a society flourishing 
in its higaest glory, we need only conceive 
the belief of Christian principle exerting its 
full influence on the hearts and lives of all 
the members. Instantly, the most amiable 
scene would open to our view. We should 
see the causes of public disunion removed, 
when men were animated with that noble 
spirit of love and charity which our religion 
breathes, and formed to the pursuit of those 
higher interests, which give no occasion to 
competition and jealousy. We should see 
families, neighbourhoods, and communities, 
living in unbroken amity, and pursuing, with 
one heart and mind, the common interest; 
sobriety of manners, and simplicity of life, 
restored; virtuous industry carrying on its 
useful labours, and cheerful contentment 
everywhere reigning. Politicians may lay 
down what plans they please for advancing 
public prosperity ; but, in truth, it is the 
prevalency of such principles of religion and 
virtue which forms the strength and glory of 
a nation. When these are totally wanting, 
no measure contrived by human wisdom can 
supply the defect In proportion as they pre- 
vail^ they raise the state of society from that 
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sad degeneracy into which it is at present 
sunk, and carry it forward, under -the blessing 
of Heaven, towards that happy period, when 
nation shall not lift up the sword against na^ 
iion^ nor learn war any more. 

In order to prove the importance of Reli- 
gious knowledge to the interest of society, one 
consideration more, deserving particular at- 
tention, remains to be mentioned. It is, that 
li good sense be not sown in the field, tares will 
infallibly spring up. The propension towards 
religion is strong in the human heart. There 
is a natural preparation in our minds for re* 
ceiving some impressions of supernatural be- 
lief. Upon these, among ignorant and uncul- 
tivated men, superstition or enthusiasm never 
fail to graft themselves. Into what monstrous 
forms these have shot forth, and what various 
mischiefs they have produced to society, is too 
well known. Nor is this the whole of the 
danger. Designing men are always ready to 
take advantage of this popular weakness, and 
to direct the superstitious bias of the multi- 
tude to their own ambitious and interested 
ends. Superstition, in itself a formidable evil, 
threatens consequences still more formidable 
when it is rendered the tool of design and 
craft. Hence arises one of the most power- 
ful arguments for propagating with zeal> as ^ 
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far as our influence can extend, the pure and 
undefiled doctrines of the Gospel of Christ ; 
in order that just and rational principles of 
religion may fill up that room in the minds 
of men, which dangerous fanaticism will others- 
wise usurp. 

This consideration alone is sufficient to 
show the high utility of the design underta- 
ken by the Society for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge. With great propriety, they have 
bestowed their chief attention on a remote 
quarter of our country, where, from a variety 
of causes, ignorance and superstition had gain- 
ed more ground, than in any other corner of 
the land ; where the inhabitants, by their lo« 
cal situation, were more imperfectly supplied 
with the means of proper education and in- 
struction ; and at the same time exposed to 
the seductions of such as sought to pervert 
them from the truth. The laudable endea- 
vours of this Society, in diffusing religious 
and useful knowledge through this part of the 
country, have already been crowned with much 
success ; and more is still to be expected from 
the continuance of their pious and well direct- 
ed attention. 

With such good designs, it becomes all to 
co-operate, who are lovers of mankind. Thus 
shall they show their just sense of the value 
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of that blessing which they enjoy in the know- 
ledge of the Gospel of Christ ; and their gra- 
titude to Heaven for conferring it upon them. 
Thus shall they m^ke the blessings of those, 
who are now ready to perish through lack of 
knowledge^ descend upon their heads. Thus 
Bhall they CQntribM<^ their endeavouris for 
bringing forward that happy period, foretold 
by ancient prophecy ; when there shall be ofie 
Lord aver all the earthy and his name one; 
when that mtme shall be great from the rising 
to the setting sun ; when th^re shall be nothing 
to hurt or destroy in all the holy mountain of 
Gini ; hut judgment shall dwell in the wilder'^ 
jiessy and righteousness remain in the fruitful 
field; the desert ^hall rejoice and blossom as the 
rose ; and the earth shall be full of the know-' 
ledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea, * 

* Zech. xiv. 9. Malacbi, i. 11. Ifiaiab, xxxiL 16. 
xxxv. 1. 
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